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Marine Underwriters 
Exclude Piracy Risk 
From Regular Forms 


New Clause Adopted Here Places 
That Hazard Under War Risk 
Policy Only 


REMOVES CHANCE OF DOUBT 


Heretofore Piracy Was Covered By 
Regular Form and War Risks 
Under Separate Clauses 


A new Free of Capture and Seizure 
clause has been adopted by American 
marine underwriters. The clause was 
drafted to clarify the question of whether 
piracy was covered under war risk 
clauses or under the regular hull navi- 
gating policy. It definitely places the 
piracy risk under the war risk clauses 
only, 

Piracy in the Mediterranean brought 
the question to a head here in the 
American market though it is interest- 
ing to note that a similar clause was 
adopted by the English market in Febru- 
ary of this year before the question of 
piracy became so important to marine 
underwriters. One writer called this 
move on the part of the English market 
“uncanny prescience”. 


British Action 


D. King-Page, a British writer, gives 
an account of what might be considered 
piracy. He says: 

“If a vessel, whatever her flag, is 
bound for a Spanish port, it may be ac- 
cepted that, prima facie, anv loss or 
damage caused by attack, whether from 
war ship, aeroplane or submarine would 
fall on the war risk policy, but where 
a vessel is attacked when bound from 
one neutral port to another, piracy is 
the only possible word to apply to such 
attacks, and but for the amendment of 
last February, a very nice point might 
have arisen as to whether loss or dam- 
age caused by such attacks should fall 
on the marine or the war risk policy. 

As it is, it is beyond all question 
that such loss or damage is excluded 
from the cover of the marine policy un- 
der the current wording of the F. C. 
and S. Clause, and that it is covered 
under the war risk policy if it falls 
within the scope of the perils insured 
against.” 

The “very nice point” referred to 
arises in the following way. The Perils 
Clause of the regular policy covers the 
tisks of war and piracy. The Free of 
Capture and Seizure Clause of the regu- 
lar policy exempts the war risk cover 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Each Held his Peace 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, the people of China 
planned to establish communication with Mars. On a 
certain day and at a specified hour the entire population 
in unison was to raise a great shout. The moment came, 
but instead of that mighty voice, beating upward to the 
far red planet,—an awesome silence!—the dead silence of 
a soundless earth! For, where he stood, each man, with 
furtive glance at his neighbors, held his peace, that his 
ears might hear the fullness of the vast tumultuous clamor. 


This legend describes an extreme example of letting 
the other fellow do it. Have you known instances in which 
a single Agency in a Field organization refrained from 
joining all the others in a production project which, if 
successful, would supply a new high record for the year? 
And that single holding out caused a missing of the mark 
and the defeat of the carefully planned adventure. 


During the last quarter loyal teamwork frequently 
is imperative if the year’s work is to be summed up in 
glowing figures that will thrill every participant with 
pride. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. KINGSLEY, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 














Am. Life Convention 
Surveys Broad Field 
At Chicago Meeting 


Four Sections Develop Interesting 
Discussions of Pertinent Matters 
Affecting Groups 


SEVEN NEW CO. MEMBERS 


Speakers Drawn From Many Fields; 
Many Leading Personalities In 
Business Present 


By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Oct. 13.—The annual conven- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
began its main sessions Wednesday with 
nearly 500 registered at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, with a membership of 143 
companies having total business in force 
of more than $32,000,000,000. Seven new 
companies admitted during the past year 
are Colonial Life, Continental of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Home Security of Durham, 
N. C., Texas Prudential of Galveston, 
Pacific Mutual, Manhattan Life and 
Monumental Life of Baltimore. 

Many Outstanding Speakers 

The convention’s four subsidiaries, the 
Financial, Legal, Agency and Industrial 
sections are all holding interesting meet- 
ings. As usual, the Financial Section 
reached out into the world of industry 
and economics for a number of outstand- 
ing personalities ranging from a former 
president of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation to the faculty of the University 
of Chicago. An interesting feature of the 
Financial Section is a number of young 
men attending from the investment divi- 
sions of the home office. They constitute 
an alert, intelligent, well-posted forward- 
looking group who hang on to every 
word of the discussion. 

One of the speakers, a Hungarian who 
is economist of the University of Chica- 
go, Dr. Melchior Palyi by name, talked 
with considerable dialect in his speech 
about international monetary conditions 
and not a word of it was missed by the 
audience, 

One of the best talks was an address 
on what the companies in the Conven- 
tion can do to help protect their indus- 
trial securities, the speaker being Charles 
R. Hook, president and general manag- 
er, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, saying that there is no es- 
cape from the fundamental economic law 
that compensates initiative and effort 
and penalizes their opposites. He did not 
think that this country can legislate 
peace, happiness and understanding in its 
industrial relations any more than we can 
promote love, consideration and under- 
standing in the family through law en- 
actment. 

Shows Investment Trend 

In his annual report Charles Burton 
Robbins, manager, American Life Con- 
vention, said that mortgage loans in the 
investment field are still showing a 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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LINTON TELLS ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
it INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS at PARIS 


In his address as president of the Actuarial Society of America M. A. Linton, 
wesident of the Provident Mutual Life, told the Fall meeting of the Soctety in session 
{ Swampscott Mass., this week, about the Eleventh International Congress of Actu- 
a Ow . , 


aries in Paris earlier in the year. 


President Linton attended the Congress in his 


ficial capacity. His account of the Congress follows: 


The French actuaries gave a royal wel- 
come to the representatives from forty 
countries who assembled to attend the 
Eleventh International Congress of Ac- 
waries held in Paris from the seven- 
eenth to the twenty-fourth of last June. 
The number of Actuarial Society mem- 
hers attending the Congress from the 
United States and Canada was sixteen. 
Several were accompanied by members 
of their families so that the delegation 
fom the two countries was larger than 
would appear at first blush, However, 
we were a small group as compared 
with the more than twelve hundred per- 
cons registered in connection with the 
Congress. : 
Probably it will always remain true 
that personal contacts with members of 
one’s profession from other countries 
constitute the most valuable part of an 
international gathering of this kind. For 
those of us from this side of the Atlantic 
these contacts are most easily established 
with those who speak the English lan- 
eage, and accordingly our association 
with British actuaries was most frequent. 
Incidentally it was interesting to note the 
cose bond between Great Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries. Five of the 
ten papers presented to the Congress by 
Scandinavians were in English. 


Four Languages Used 


Language differences present a diffi- 
cult problem in the conduct of an inter- 
national congress. It was_ sufficiently 
dificult when the official languages were 
three in number; and it requires no 
imagination to appreciate the additional 
complications introduced by a fourth lan- 
guage. The original papers accepted for 
the Congress are printed in advance and 
hence are not presented by the authors, 
However, as the consideration of each 
subject is begun, the high-lights of the 
printed papers are reviewed in a sum- 
mary prepared by someone selected for 
the purpose. This summary is in turn 
adequately summarized in the other three 
languages by the interpreters. Follow- 
ing this, those desiring to discuss the 
‘wbject are heard and each discussion is 
tiely summarized in the other lan- 
guages. Much time is bound to be con- 
‘umed by this procedure and for those 
acquainted with only one or two lan- 
stages, a considerable pronortion of each 
meeting is quite unprofitable. Whether 
anything can be done to improve the 
technique of conducting the congress 
‘ssions is a question. However. suc- 
cess in so doing would pav big dividends 
™ mereased interest and value of the 
Sessions, 


Interest Rates and Social Insurance 
Prominent Themes 


Six subjects were considered and dis- 
cussed at the Paris Congress. Of the 
"ghty-four formal papers nresented ten 
were by members of this Societv. Five 
on members particinated in the dis- 
the = The subject which stimulated 
th areest number of paners—twenty- 
Was that dealing with variations in 
i, ate of interest and their effect upon 
can usurance and social insurance or- 
“izations. A close second, with nine- 


teen papers, was the subject which in- 
cluded social insurance. Sixty-five per- 
sons participated in the discussion of 
the six subjects. 

In addition to the six topics open for 
discussion, there were five upon which 
papers were presented but which werc 
not discussed. These elicited thirty-two 
papers of which six were by our mem- 
bers. 

Although the papers presented to In- 
ternational Congresses are not likely to 
contain much that is new or original, 
they do bring together in one place use- 
ful summaries of the conditions in the 
various countries and hence are valuable 
for reference purposes. 


Elaborate Entertainment 


An outstanding feature of the Paris 
Congress was the magnificently planned 
entertainment provided by the French 
actuaries. Despite the difficult political 
situation, then approaching a ministerial 
crisis, President Albert Lebrun and his 
wife received us all at a charming gar- 
den party at the Palais de l’Elysee. It 
was a memorable occasion, greatly en- 
joyed by the members and those accom- 
panying them, 

At Versailles we were entertained at 
a unique exhibition of the illuminated 


M. ALBERT LINTON 


fountains accompanied by the most elab- 
orate display of fireworks it has ever 
been by good fortune to witness. This 
was followed by a sumptuous supper 
served in the Orangerie. There were 
three long tables and everyone of the 
great throng was seated simultaneously 


Subjects Before Actuarial Society 
Meeting at Swampscott, Mass. 


Among the subjects and speakers heard 
at the Fall meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America at Swampscott, Mass., 
this week were the following: 

“Recent Morbidity Upon Lives Insured 
Under Group Accident and Health Poli- 
cies and Premiums Based Thereon,” by 
Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, Metropolitan Life; 
“The Mechanical Side of Mechanico - 
Graphic Graduation,” by Edward H. 
Wells, assistant mathematician, Pruden- 
tial; “Attained Age Valuation of Life 
Annuities,” by Richard A. Getman, Trav- 
elers; “The Whittaker Henderson Grad- 
uation Formula A,” by Charles A. Spoerl, 
assistant treasurer, Aetna Life; “With- 
drawal Rates in the Connecticut Mutual,” 
by Leslie R. Martin, secretary, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; “Mortality and Underwrit- 
ing for Large Amounts,” by R. D. Mur- 
phy, vice-president and actuary, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 


Morbidity Under Group A. & H. 


A paper entitled “Recent Morbidity 
Upon Lives Insured Under Group Acci- 
dent and Health Policies and Premiums 
Based Thereon,” presented by Gilbert W. 
Fitzhugh of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., gives the results of an inter- 
company investigation of the morbidity 
experience under policies of Group acci- 
dent and health insurance during the 
years 1931 to 1935. This is the first time 
any experience of this nature has been 
made generally available since Ralph 


Keffer presented his paper on the same 
subject in 1927. 

The exposure contained in the investi- 
gation just published is considerably larg- 
er than that contained in any previous 
investigation of the same type of insur- 
ance and very interesting results were 
obtained. Group accident and health in- 
surance is written on several different 
plans of benefits which vary in the num- 
ber of days waiting period of sickness 
prescribed before any benefits are pay- 
able and in the maximum number of 
weeks for which benefits will be paid 
for any one period of disability. It was 
found from this investigation that the 
rate of disability varied substantially 
according to the plan of benefit involved, 
even for corresponding periods of disa- 
bility. 

The paper shows comparative results 
of morbidity rates for males and females. 
by the age of the insured, and by the size 
of the Group policy. 

second part of the paper outlines 
the method of loading adopted by one 
company in order to compute gross pre- 
miums based on the morbidity rates re- 
sulting from this experience. The re- 
sulting gross premiums are somewhat 
lower than the premiums charged by this 
company prior to this investigation, par- 
ticularly for the plan of benefit requiring 
a waiting period of seven days with a 
thirteen weeks’ maximum period of bene- 
fits, which is the most common plan of 
benefit in this company. 





and served most efficiently. It was an 
occasion long to be remembered. 

The closing social function was a ban- 
quet and ball that crowded the facili- 
ties of the building to the limit. Ther: 
were a number of short speeches of 
greeting—one by Doctor Hunter repre- 
senting the United States. In the ab- 
sence of amplifying facilities the speak- 
ers found it a rather trying ordeal 
The function was held at an amusement 
center called Luna Park which was en- 
tirely given over to the visiting actu- 
aries, It had much in common with its 
namesake on this side of the Atlantic 
One of my most vivid recollections is 
that of roller coasters and shoot the 
chutes filled to the limit with animated 
actuaries in white ties and tails. I doubt 
if they were giving a thought to mortal- 
ity tables, risk premiums, reserves, or 
even to social security. 

As in previous congresses, the genial 
personality of M. Amédée Begault was 
most welcome and helpful. He has been 
president of the permanent committee 
since 1909 and the actuaries of the world 
owe him a debt of gratitude for the great 
contribution he has made to the success 
of the International Congress movement. 
His pioneering work had a great deal to 
do with the development of plans to hold 
the first International Congress in 1895. 


Go to Switzerland in 1940 


You will be interested in knowing the 
outcome of the invitation extended with 
your backing, to have the 1940 Congress 
held in New York. In addition to the 
invitation from the:United States and 
Canada, the Congress also had one from 
Japan, received as a matter of fact be- 
fore ours was. After full discussion at 
a meeting of the Council, it was de- 
cided to leave the final decision to the 
Congress itself at its closing session. 
In the days that intervened, an invita- 
tion was received from the Swiss actu- 
aries to hold the 1940 Congress in their 
country. Switzerland had extended the 
invitation for the 1937 Congress but had 
lost out to France. The Swiss invita- 
tion solved the problem of having to 
decide between Japan and America, and 
the vote of the Congress was enthusi- 
astically recorded for acceptance of the 
invitation to go to Switzerland in 1940 





Accident and health business of the 
Illinois Bankers Life has been forging 
ahead all year, production of new busi- 
ness in the first seven months of 1937 
running 26% ahead of a year ago, and 
with a 22% gain in volume of premiums. 
In the first half of August the company 
wrote 85% as much business as in all 
of August last year. 


The Indiana State Association of Life 
Underwriters and their families held 
their first annual Fall festival at Turkey 
Run State Park. The outstanding fea- 
ture was an address by C. Vivian An- 
derson of Cincinnati. The program con- 
cluded with a dinner. Homer Rogers of 
Indianapolis is president of the associa- 
tion. 





Total membership of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey is now 316, the largest since or- 
ganization. Clarence A. Ross, super- 
visor of the John A. Ramsay agency in 
Newark, is chairman of the membership 
committee. Membership goal is 400 by 


the end of the fiscal year, June 1. 
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On its sixty-second anniversary, Octo- on Life Insurance e 
ber 13, the Prudential held its customary Two courses of life insurance lectures . - . 
uncheon and reception in its assembly e : ili : ) “ ec 
lunct 1 ion in i bly ase being given by William C. Smeriing An excellent opportunity for LIFE UNDERWRITER to connec || HORAT! 
room at the Newark headquarters. About of the William L. Boyce agency, Con- with established general insurance agency in Northern New Jersey || New Incw 
500 persons < his highly enjoy- ' in 19% 
ot Mffait Bg sage contigs Mags > necticut Mutual Life, Empire State to organize and develop Life Department. Good contacts, good ™ 
erings a cites Geen St te doubtful Building, New York. One course is ad- a: : : 
if at any other social event sponsored vanced and the other elementary. The leads and splendid future for right man with good personal che Ne 
by an insurance company are so many advanced course will begin October 18 production record. Write in detail. Box 1307, The Eastern nounces a 
notable people assembled at one time. with a general discussion of the rate Und : 94 Ful Se New York calf as 8 
Among those present were many lead- book and this subject will be continued nderwriter, ulton St., New York. effective 
ers in city, county and state govern- - a‘ . = D ceeds Ho 
ment; others from among the foremost October 25. Planning the life insur- ‘ceneral a: 
ance estate will be handled November 


men in life, fire and casualty insurance 
companies, banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, public utilities, mercantile es- 
tablishments, the medical profession, the 
church, the real estate field and the 
press. 


Bowles Moves For A 
New Mortality Table 


NAMES ACTUARIAL COMMITTEE 





Commissioner Association President Puts 
. N. Guertin, N. J., at Head 
of Group to Study Subject 





White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 11. 
George A. Bowles, Virginia Superinten- 
dent of Insurance and president National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
has just announced the appointment of 
a committee of actuaries to study the 
need for a new mortality table and 
other related problems in all of their 
various aspects. The committee consists 
of A. N. Guertin, actuary, New Jersey 
Insurance Department, chairman; R. O 
Hooker, chief actuary, Connecticut De- 
partment; Charles Hughes, audit bureau 
chief, New York Department; Lloyd 
Thomson, principal actuary, Indiana De- 
partment; F. E. Huston, actuary, Wash- 
ington Department; John S. Thompson. 
vice-president, Mutual Benefit Life, and 
Charles A. Taylor, actuary, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia. The latter two 
appointees were nominated respectivels 
by the Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 

Commissioner Bowles says that this 
study is an outcome of an address he 
delivered at the August meeting of the 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada held 
in Toronto. At that time he questioned 
the advisability of the continued use of 
the present mortality tables and out- 
lined the misleading propaganda which 
was being based upon them 

Chairman Guertin has been with the 
New Jersey Insurance Department since 
1929; is a fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. He has been a 
member of the committee on blanks of 
the Commissioners’ Association since 
1933 


PHILADELPHIA SEASON TO OPEN 

The opening luncheon of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers’ season will be held October 21 at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and will 
combine the session of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, C.L.U. Dr. S. S. Huebner, presi- 
dent American College of Life Under- 
writers, will confer C.L.U. degrees. The 
principal speaker will be William M 
Duff, president Edward A. Woods Co.. 
Pittsburgh, who will talk on “Planned 
Objectives.” 





MUTUAL’S NINE MONTHS’ RECORD 

Figures released by the Mutual Life 
of New York show $196,893,189 of insur 
ance On an initial paid basis for the nine 
months ending September 30 as compared 
with $178,746,319 for the corresponding 
period of 1936. 


HAIGHT RIDING CLUB PRESIDENT 
Frank J. aHight, Indianapolis actuary, 
has been re-elected president and a 


member of the board of the Algonquin 
Riding Club 





1 and 8 and December 6, 13 and 20. 
Other subjects in this course are busi- 
ness life insurance, December 27 and 
January 3 and 10; taxes, January 17, 24 
and 31; open forum and general review, 
February 7, 14 and 21. 

The other course began October 13, 
dealing with fundamentals, which sub- 
ject will be continued October 20, 27 and 
November 3 and 10. Planning the life 
insurance estate will be dealt with De- 
cember 1, 8, 15, 22 and 29; business in- 
surance January 5, 12 and 19; taxes, Jan- 
uary 26 and February 2 and 9; open 
forum and general review, February 16, 
25 and March 2. 


INDUSTRIAL AGENTS ORGANIZE 

Several thousand persons attended a 
meeting of Industrial insurance agents 
in the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, October 10, under auspices of the 
United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, C. I. O. affiliate. Lewis Mer- 
rill, president of the organization stated 
that it has been recognized as sole col- 
lective bargaining agent for all its mem- 
bers by the John Hancock Mutual Life. 





John William Chenault, Louisville, as- 
sistant manager Equitable Society, died 
October 10, age 67. He entered the in- 
surance business in Louisville in 1903. 
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“A Buyers’ Market” 


Supposing such a thing as “‘a buyers’ market” in the Life Insurance 


business, it would be made to order for The Great-West Life. 


This 


company’s contracts are diversified to give every section and every 
individual of the insuring public the specialized service desired. 
“A policy for every person and purpose” is its fact-based motto, 
which goes far to explain why the branch and agency organization 


of this company is expanding. 


SREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - 


ASSETS - - - = - 
INSURANCE IN FORCE - 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


$150,005,674 
$575,844,591 








Mutual Benefit Launches 
Southern Meeting Serie 


October 14 representatives of nine 
southern general agencies of the Mutu 
Benefit gathered at Jacksonville Beach 
Florida, for the first of a series of 
gional meetings. The Jacksonville Beach 
mecting was conducted as a two-day ede 
cational conference. An interesting fe 
ture was a panel discussion on question 
submitted in advance by delegates, Rep | 
resentatives and general agents from the} 
Anderson, S, C.; Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Jackson, Miss.; Miami, Nashville, Ral | 
eigh, Roanoke and Winston-Salem, N,€ ff 
agencies were present. : 

Tyer Sawyer, Milwaukee, commitign fl 
man for the 1938 convention, outlined 
plans for the general company meeting 
which is to be held next spring at Edge. 
water Park, Miss. 


JOHN HANCOCK HEAD ON TOUR 











Starting at Seattle, Guy W. Cox Wil 
Cover West Coast, Then to Birming. 
ham and Atlanta \ 

President Guy W. Cox, John Hancock 
Mutual, will resume his tour of agencies 


I A ty-one y 
October 19 with a visit to Scattle. From} \fr Win 
there he will go to the West Coast agen- f his insur 
cies in Portland, San Francisco and Les} eral ager 
Angeles and will complete his tour with Mr. M 
visits to Jacksonville and Atlanta. Richmon 


The meeting at San Francisco will be 
attended by representatives of the Oak- 
land agency and the Los Angeles agency 


tained a 
leading | 
connecti¢ 








group will be joined by representatives} secretary 
from Glendale and Long Beach. Repre-f mond A: 
sentatives from Nashville, Birminghm> Mr M 
and Atlanta will meet at Atlanta. Mr} lege of 1 
Cox will be accompanied by J. Harty} decrees | 
Wood, manager of general agencies, ani } ter of A 
James W. Messenger, superintendent of] He is a 
agencies. the Alph 
society, 
MOST AGENCIES SHOW GAINS | lege of 1 

Connecticut Mutual’s Nine Months Is 
crease $29,913,607 with De- | James 
crease in Terminations 

The Connecticut Mutual Life reports | 
that forty-four of its sixty-nine agencies} James 

now show an increase over their pro hattan 


pointed 


duction for the corresponding nme} | 
in agenc 


months of 1936. Having a gain in force 


for September of $2,353,166, the com} witz as 
pany’s total gain for the year to date} offices i 
is $29,913,607. This, together with a de Mr. C 
crease in terminations of $7,151,021} business 
brings the insurance in force to $99} 1920, an 
875,816. superint 

The paid business during September} the busi 
was $6,320,567, making the year’s tota and was 


that cor 


$70,037,805, an increase of 84% over the 
a leader 


same period last year 


a SEE while a 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE GAINS | $250,000 
The Fidelity Mutual Life reports that } Pomted 

for the first nine months of 1937 nev The | 
paid insurance increased $20,303,000, 4 fiscal y 
gain of 828% over the corresponding d al ye 
period of 1936. Insurance in force i ox i 
creased to $362,484,000. Net termination = 
during the nine months was also favor of Ma 
able. being 14.7% less than in the same wal 
period last year. D. E. 
as The 

JOSEPH M. GIPSON DEAD | ihe 
Joseph M. Gipson, veteran member oT om M 
the Dallas agency Bankers Li of ee Josephi: 
died suddenly at his home in Tet |) fore 
Texas, October 2. tober 9 
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Metcalf New England’s 
| General Agent, Roanoke 





yorATIO S. WINN RETIRING 

Incumbent power Richmond Agency 

in 1932 and Has Been Leading 
Producer Since Then 


New 


The New England Mutual Life an- 
nounces appointment of Wayne C. Met- 
calf as general agent at Roanoke, Va., 
effective October 15. Mr. Metcalf suc- 
‘eds Horatio S. Winn, who has been 


eneral agent in that territory for twen- 














Foster Studio 


WAYNE C. METCALF 


ty-one years. Ill health has now forced 
Mr. Winn to retire but he will continue 
his insurance activities as associate gen- 
eral agent. 

Mr. Metcalf became a member of the 
Richmond agency in 1932 and has at- 
tained a high position as a_ producer, 
leading his agency each year since his 
connection with it. He has also been 
secretary and vice-president of the Rich- 
mond Association of Life Underwriters 
Mr. Metcalf is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, receiving the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science and Mas- 
ter of Arts from that famous institution 
He is a Phi Beta Kappa, a member of 
the Alpha Chapter of this national honor 
society, which was founded at the Col 
lege of William and Mary in 1776. 





James G. Ranni Names 
Two Agency Assistants 


James G. Ranni, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, New York City, has ap- 
pointed John J. Courtney as his assistant 
in agency production and Bernard Horo- 
witz as associate general agent with 
offices in Brooklyn at 56 Court Street. 

Mr, Courtney entered the life insurance 

business with the Prudential in August, 
1920, and was later promoted to assistant 
superintendent. Mr. Horowitz entered 
the business with the Metropolitan Life 
and was later an assistant manager with 
that company. In 1929 and 1930 he was 
a leader in accident and health business 
while at the same time he paid for 
$250,000 of Ordinary. In 1935 he was ap- 
pointed a unit manager for the Equitable 
Society in Brooklyn. 
. The Ranni agency, entering its new 
iscal year on September 1, has set a pro- 
duction goal of $2,000,000. During the 
week Mr. Ranni was in Bermuda on 
convention the agency under leadership 
of Mr. Courtney paid for $107,000. 

D. E. Ww. WENSTRAND MARRIED 

The marriage of Dr. David E. W. 
Wenstrand, medical director Northwest- 
o Mutual Life, to Miss Margaret 
eer acai Milwaukee, and 

oO 7 , 
cher Minneapolis, took place Oc- 





in Y , : We're Taking 
7,% the High Road 


iy IFE insurance selling is 
| L unique in that company 
objectives, of their very es- 
sence, are the same goals 


which successful agents nat- 


urally set for themselves. 


Thus, the General American 
Life quality business pro- 
gram accords perfectly with 
the program each successful 
field man himself selects. 
Making that program effec- 


tive is a cooperative job. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 





SAINT LOUIS 





















Moriarty Agency V.-P. 
Of Yeomen Mutual Co. 


HAS HAD BRILLIANT CAREER 





Entered Life Insurance in Hartford and 
Has Given Much Time to American 
Life Convention 
The appointment of John J. Moriarty 
as agency vice-president of the Yeomen 
Mutual Life, Des Moines, has been an- 
nounced by A. H. Hoffman, president 
Mr. Moriarty has a wide acquaintance- 
ship throughout the life insurance fra- 





Strauss Portrait 
JOHN J. MORIARTY 


ternity and is regarded as one of the 
most able life insurance executives in the 
country. 

He started his life insurance career 
with the old Hartford Life & Annuity 
Co. in 1899. When that company was 
taken over by the Missouri State Life 
in 1912 Mr. Moriarty became agency 
secretary, was appointed assistant sec- 
retary in 1918, second vice-president in 
1921 and agency vice-president in 1927. 
Under his direction the agency organiza- 
tion of the Missouri State Life became 
known among the aggressive organiza- 
tions in the country, and following the 
change to the General American Life, 
in which organization Mr. Moriarty was 
retained as agency vice-president up to 
the time of his resignation to go with 
the Yeomen Mutual, the field staff re- 
mained loyal and continued its produc- 
tion at a surprisingly fast pace. 

Active in Life Convention 

For many years Mr. Moriarty has been 
active in the affairs of the American 
Life Convention. At the annual meet- 
ing in Toronto in 1932 he was elected 
secretary of the Agency Section and in 
October, 1933, was elected chairman. His 
appointment as chairman of the agency 
committee of the convention followed in 
1934 and in 1935 he was reappointed to 
that office, For three years he has served 
as a member of the agency committee of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 


Pittsburgh Sales Congress 
Brings Out Helpful Talks 


The sixteenth annual sales congress of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation opened at Hotel Schenley Octo- 
ber 14. O. Sam Cummings, president Na- 
tional Association, talked on “Elements 
of Life Insurance Sales Success”; Isaac 
S. Kibrick, New York Life agent at 
3rockton, Mass., on “Creative Sales- 
manship”; Professor William B. Bailey, 
economist, Travelers, on “Life Insur- 
ance in a Changing World”; Philip O 
Works, St. Louis, Penn Mutual Life, on 
“Your Business and Mine.” Six large 
producers in western Pennsylvania gav« 
the attendants the benefit of their experi- 
ence in talks that were real sales helps. 
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William BroSmith Memorial 
By Life Presidents Ass’n 


At a Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents held 
of last week, the memorial 
was adopted to the late William Bro- 
Smith, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Travelers, dean of insurance 
lawyers, who died at Hartford August 
9). 


meeting of the 
Friday 


following 


“The death, on August 22nd, of Mr. 
William BroSmith took from insurance 
a great counselor and from this Asso- 
ciation a valued friend and mentor. 

“Mr. BroSmith was keenly interested 
in the affairs of the Association, He 
was active in its councils from its incep- 
tion, generously giving it the benefit of 
his sound judgment and experience. His 
helpfulness, over the years, will be of 
lasting record in Association annals. For 
practically all of the sixty-one years 
during which he was a member of the 
Bar his talents were exercised in insur- 
ance. Endowed with a keen mind and 
a remarkably retentive memory, he ob- 
tained exceptional mastery of insurance 
law and used his knowledge constantly 
for the advancement of the business as 
a whole, winning renown as the dean of 
insurance lawyers. A host of insurance 
organizations enjoyed contacts with him 
and were beneficiaries of his services in 
positions of responsibility. 

“He was a charter member of the 
American Law Institute and of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel. A 
founder of the latter organization, he 
was its first president. He belonged to 
the Bar Associations of New York City, 
New York State, Hartford and Connec- 
ticut. He also was a member of the 
American Bar Association and, as chair- 
man of its insurance committee, was in- 
strumental in formulating standard in- 
surance provisions. The determination 
and courage that marked his career were 
early evidenced. Born in New York 
City in 1854, he began work at the age 
of thirteen. He nevertheless continued 
his studies at night and in 1876 was ad- 
mitted to the New York State Bar. In- 
surance and corporation law attracted 
him and he subsequently acted as coun- 
sel for a number of insurance corpora- 
tions. In 1895, he went to Hartford as 
an attorney for the Travelers Insurance 
Company, later became general counsel 
and, in 1922, was made vice-president and 
general counsel, in which capacity he 
also served the Travelers Indemnity 
Company, the Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, and the Charter Oak Fire In- 
surance Company. A broad range of 
activities beyond the scope of insurance 
and the law claimed his attention and 
were aided through his genius. As a 
patron of education, a director of finan- 
cial institutions, and a member of im- 
portant commissions of Connecticut and 
the city of Hartford, he was a valued 
participant in state and municipal af- 
fairs. During the World War, he was 
a member of the Connecticut Council of 
Defense. 

“Civic and philanthropic movements 
found him an eager and generous sup- 
porter and to them he gave liberally of 
both his time and resources. He was 
one of the outstanding Catholic laymen 
in the United States and for his services 
to the Church, both as legal advisor to 
the Diocese of Hartford and in his par- 
ticipation in the work of various Catho- 
lic institutions, he was made a Knight 
ot the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 
His career was enriched by modesty, 
concern for the welfare of others, and 
a deep spirit of friendship. 

“By this memorial the Association 
secks to record its great respect for 
Mr. William BroSmith and to pay 
tribute to his abundant life and work. 
To his family and to his company asso- 
ciates ‘it extends its sincere sympathy. 
It is ordered, therefore, that this me- 
morial be spread upon the minutes of 
the Association and that copies be sent 
to Mr, BroSmith’s family and to the 
officers of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany.” 


IRVING G. ROOS 


Two brokerage supervisors who have 
just been added to the staff of the J. M. 
Fraser agency, Connecticut Mutual, New 
York City, are Clifford C, Nelson and 
Irving G. Roos. A graduate of New York 
University in 1929, Mr. Roos entered life 
insurance as a personal producer with 
the old Ancel Worms agency, Equitable 
Society, New York City, in January, 
1930. Subsequently he was appointed as- 
sistant agency manager. Early this year 
when the Worms agency merged with 
the Horace H. Wilson agency of the 





CLIFFORD C. NELSON 


Equitable, Mr. Roos returned to personal 
production. Mr. Nelson was graduated 
from Trinity College in June of this 
year, where he was prominent both scho- 
lastically and in athletics. He 
member of the Trinity College Senate, 
played on the basketball team, was base- 
ball manager, president of his fraternity, 
and manager of the college store. 

The appointments are in with 
growth in the Fraser agency, where new 
paid business for 1937 is 40% ahead of 
the same period last year. 


was a 


line 
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Chicago Ass’n Hears dl 

Coffin On Selling 
SAYS TO KEEP JOB SIMPL; 
Referring to Own Days in Field, Sy 


Adequate Preparation Is An 
to Most Problems nied 





The Chicago Association of Life Un 
derwriters this week heard Vincent 7 
Coffin, second vice-president, Connees 
cut Mutual, talk on “What Makes te 
Wheels Go Round.” Mr. Coffin pr, 
something of a plea for simplicity ; 
approaching the job of life underys: 
ing, and felt that there are few phas. 
of the producer’s job which cannot j, 
mastered by adequate preparation — 
_First the speaker stated four conch. 
sions which he had reached as the res, 
of analyzing many sales interviews, Thy 
first conclusion was that the success d 
the sale is apt to run in direct ratio , 
the amount of advance information «! 
cured about the prospect. Second \j; 
Coffin mentioned the importance of th 
prestige factor, and third, the necessiy 
for clarifying the need in the Prospect 
mind. Fourth, was the matter of th: 
salesman’s own mental attitude—whethe! 
or not he felt that a sale really shou 
be made in this instance. i 

Referring to his own days in the fel 
the speaker stated that if he were star. 
ing again tomorrow there are thre 
things he would particularly desire ; 
have in his equipment, First, some plat 
like direct mail, which would automati. 
ally force him to expand his prosper: 
list. Second, one simple sales idea whic: 
would be so familiar that it could bk 
discussed enthusiastically by the sale. 
man at any time under any circu. 
stances. Third, a simnle plan for pr- 
gramming, with emphasis on completin; 
the coverage rather than merely ma. 
ing up charts and tables. 

Mr. Coffin reminded his audience oj 
the eternal need for motivation, ani 
illustrated his point by telling a ston 
of administering a dose of castor oil t 
a small boy. 

While paying full tribute to the work 
being done by the American college, Mr 
Coffin expressed the feeling that perhaps 
some agents are in danger of gettin 
their heads in the clouds, and that su- 
cess in the field may be boiled down t 
desiring that success sincerely, and thes 
being willing to pay the price in ate 
quate preparation. 





BILLIARD GROUP 


Equitable Writes Coverage on Employes 
of Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co, 


_ The adoption of two forms of Grow 
insurance for the protection of employes 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
has been announced by President R. F 
Bensinger. The aggregate volume of thi 
protection, underwritten by the Equite 
ble Society, is nearly $3,000,000. 

Group accident and health insurance, 
providing weekly payments for disabil 
ity resulting from non-occupational a- 
cident or sickness, protects 500 employs 
in the company’s offices in Chicago, ! 
branches in sixteen other cities, and 
the appliance division. Group life insut- 
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ance covers the same employes, a8 WR Rope, 
as 950 others in the company’s factor certising 
in Muskegon, Mich., where are mail: en; 
factured bowling alleys and supplies, bi: . ‘h a 
liard tables and supplies, bar fixtures The 
soda fountains, and beverage coolers. . a 1 ” 
The cost of both coverages is sharif “ul a 
by the company and the insured > Herbe 
ployes. lawyer ; 
Your 

START SPEAKERS’ BUREAU J Selling 
As one of its new activities under tht} ‘ take 
presidency of Jack White, the Los Ar} ty felic 
geles Chapter of Chartered Life Under: pits 
writers is sponsoring a speakers’ burtal fy the 


This bureau is composed of about twesl) f "uns th 


selected members of the local chap 


business. 


ter BR text of 
who will be on call, subject to reasonad® 
notice, for talks before agency grou 
on various phases of the life insuran 
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To Use The Gold Book 
In Chicago Panel Clinic 


MEETING SET FOR OCTOBER 29 





The Eastern Underwriter Receives Many 
Letters Praising Edition, Some 
From Outside Business 





The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling, issued by The Eastern Under- 
Writer on October 1, is now being used 
at meetings in many general agency of- 
ges, It will also be the basis of a panel 
iscussion on “Programming” for the 
dinie meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
jon of Life Underwriters, Inc. to be 
held October 29. 


A large number of letters has been 
received by The Eastern Underwriter 
complimenting the publishers. Among 
them were the following: 

Carl Le Buhn, general agent Massa- 
hysetts Mutual Life, Davenport: 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling is keenly appreciated by members 
f our agency and has been for several 
years. This year’s issue contains many 
timely and decidedly helpful articles and 
will help our field men. 

The clever article on the personality 
{the agent who wrote Calvin Coolidge 
answers most emphatically why some 
hard-working men are prosperous while 
others fail. 

John A. Stevenson, executive vice-presi- 
lent, Penn Mutual Life: 

Such broad and penetrating vision has 
heen reflected in the pages of The Gold 
Book, since I first became acquainted 
with it in 1919, that I want to extend 
to you my congratulations on its twen- 
tieth anniversary. 

Year after year as this publication has 
appeared, it has provided a clear exposi- 
tion of the best thought on vitally im- 
portant matters affecting life insurance 
management and production—also, it has 
furnished a constantly accurate picture 
f life insurance as an institution. 

To you and to the staff of The East- 
em Underwriter, I wish to express my 
admiration of this annual service and 
wish you deserved happiness in future 
labors for the business you so ably 
represent. 


James W. Brown, publisher, Editor & 
Publisher : 

Heartiest congratulations on the monu- 
mental issue of The Gold Book. It is a 
great tribute, reflecting the esteem in 
which the publication and its editors is 
held by its clientele. Best wishes for 
‘ver increasing measure of success. 


Edward L. Bernays, public relations 
ounsel, New York: 

Yours is indeed a Golden Book, except 
that there is nothing silent about it. It 
speaks with authoritative importance for 
the insurance field. It presents dramatic- 
ally, vividly, articulately, every phase of 
this vital, socially sound enterprise. 

You and your associates are to be 
congratulated on presenting in one vol- 
ime such a comprehensive and enlight- 
ening study of the field. 


Robert Tinsman, president Federal Ad- 
vertsing Agency: 

You are certainly to be congratulated 
on the fine, big salesmanship issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter, It is full of 
weful and worthwhile information. 


Herbert Brussel, New York insurance 
lawyer : 

Your Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling for 1937 is before me, and I want 
0 take this opportunity of offering you 
ny felicitations. 

*ils year I am tremendously impressed 
y the serious philosophical note that 
uns through the advertising and the 
ext of the edition. One can glean from 
almost every page some beneficial, sober 


ecughts, and I recommend that it be 
= by all thinking persons as a valu- 


€ sermon on life and hereafter. 
also commend the businesslike man- 





ner in which it is edited and published, 
and the whole atmosphere of stccess 
which radiates from it. 

Mervin L. Lane, The Lane Agency: 

Once more, you score a bull’s eye! 

Each year, it seems, I find that the 
current issue surpasses what, in previous 
years, I thought was “the tops.” 

You always seem to catch the pulse 
of the insurance world, and for that 
reason, the edition this year is just 
packed full of the stuff agents want to 
read about, because it’s what they are 
most interested in. 

You and your associates deserve the 
greatest possible success, because you 
have always been miles ahead of your 
competitors. And certainly, in this your 
greatest contribution to the man with the 
rate book, you have again produced “The 
Insurance Man’s Bible.” 

Stewart Anderson, manager field service, 
Penn Mutual Life: 

I spent a very interested and very 
enjoyable two hours going through The 
Gold Book. I think it is one of the best 
of the long series, and I congratulate 
the staff on its production. 

Beatrice Jones, Frank H. Devitt agency, 
Equitable Society, New York: 

The Gold Book is a most commendable 
edition and I do appreciate the recogni- 
tion you gave the ladies. 

A. K. Taylor, publicity director, U. S. 
Life: 

I want to compliment you on the splen- 
did issue of The Gold Book. It has 
always been a fine publication, and it 
seems to me that it grows better each 
year. 








40 COUNTRIES TO TAKE PART 





International Management Organization 
Congress; J. A. Stevenson on Commit- 
tee; Viscount Leverholme to Preside 


One of the important congresses to be 
held in this country in 1938 is that of the 
Seventh International Management Or- 
ganization at Washington in September, 
with Viscount Leverholme, of Great 
Britain, presiding. From forty countries 
will gather 2,500 experts on management 


in industry, finance, agriculture and the 
home. ‘ : 
John A. Stevenson, executive vice- 
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president, Penn Mutual Life, will be one 
of the two Pennsylvania members of the 
committee on distribution, their duty 
being to cooperate in the selection of 
papers for the congress discussions, deal- 
ing with the technique of distribution 
of goods. In Washington the delegates 
will be conducted on tours through fac- 
tories and offices of the country where 
the latest management techniques are 
practiced. 





CALIFORNIA STATE MEETING 


James H. Cowles, general agent at 
Los Angeles, Provident Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the California State 
Association of Life Underwriters at the 
meeting of the organization held at San- 
ta Barbara October 4 and 5. Other offi- 
cers elected were John Hines of Sacra- 
mento, vice-president, and George Mor- 
tenson of Oakland, secretary-treasurer. 
These officers, with Karl Brackett of 
San Francisco, retiring president, and 
Clark Bell of Los Angeles will form 
the executive group. The meeting was 
concluded after planning legislation for 
presentation to the next session of the 
state legislature calculated to curb as- 
serted unfair practices by “outlaw” 
underwriters. 








E. P. TICE AND SON ON TOUR 

Edward P. Tice of the Tice & Jeffers 
Agency, Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, 
O., has returned from a tour of Eng- 
land, France and other European coun- 
tries. He was accompanied by his son, 
Edward P. Tice, Jr., who next year will 
graduate from the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. He 
expects to go into business with his 
father. 


MODERN SALABLE PACKAGE—“The Salary Con- 

tinuance Plan in kit form”—is an LNL sales 

tool. With the well-known SCP is a sales kit so 

simple, so definite, and so attractive that it has 

an appeal to a wide class of prospects. LNL men 
have profited from this sales package. 


- 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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By Paul Troth 


IDEAS that CLICK 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time 


No. 2 


Endorsement of a product by a third 
person almost always carries more weight 
than one’s own say-so. 

From the time he entered the business 


ten years ago Milton Gordon of the 
David T. Hersch agency, Security Mu- 
tual Life, New York City,—who inci- 


But the other man built his house on 
arock... 


dentally usually writes a quarter million 
annually—has been clipping, collecting 
and saving the statements which those 
outside of the business have made and 
are making about life insurance. 

It started as a hobby; now it’s a part 
of office routine. A full drawer in his 
filing cabinet is devoted to “the library.” 
Statements, newspaper and magazine 
articles, testimonials, speeches are all 
classified by business or profession, by 
geographical location or by types of in- 
surance. Mr. Gordon has opinions on 
life insurance from statesmen, educators, 
newspaper columnists, stage, radio and 
screen artists, cartoonists, heads of in- 
dustry, sports writers, doctors, lawyers 
and bankers. His bulging file contains 
clippings from church magazines, charit- 
able institutions, and labor organizations. 
A system keeps the file up-to-date. 

The plan helps Milt Gordon two ways: 
a man’s mental attitude can’t go far 
wrong when all the time he’s adding to a 
collection of several hundred testimonials 
about the grand business in which he is 
engaged; and it makes more money for 
Mr. Gordon as a direct sales aid. When 
he talks to a banker he tells him about 
a recent statement made by the presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and it gives him third person’s en- 
dorsement from the prospect’s own 
profession. 

To an article, “A Will of Your Own,” 
he attributes a recent sale for $50,000 life 
insurance. The article appeared in last 
February’s Reader’s Digest. The buyer 
was a successful business man who didn’t 
want life insurance, but did like to play 
the market. Mr. Gordon learned he was 
putting $50,000 in stocks. He had him 
read, “A Will of Your Own.” Then he 
convinced him it would be good business 
to set up $50,000 of life insurance under 
income option for his family, pay the 
premium out of income from his business, 
and remove his family from the hazards 
of a variable market. 





Growth In Importance 
Of Sales Executives 


NEW BOOK COVERS SUBJECT 
J. Russell Doubman Says Modern Sales- 
man Must Forget Self and Fit Into 
Picture of His Own Organization 

J. Russell Doubman, Wharton Scl:ool 
of Finance and Commerce, has written 
a 465 page book Fundamentals of 
Sales Management. It is published by 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York. Its pur- 
pose is to help those who wish to under- 
stand the fundamental ideas operating 
at present in the field of sales man- 
agement. The author makes consider- 
able of the point that there is an old 
type of salesman which is disappearing, 
but in many organizations those possess- 
ing the characteristics of the old remain. 
These men, he says, are the self-opin- 
ionated, hail-fellow-well-met type. When 
given a territory they work it to suit 
themselves and are convinced that as 
long as they turn in orders their meth- 
ods should not be questioned, The mod- 
ern tendency is to teach salesmen to for- 
ect self and to welcome cooperation be- 
cause the organization he represents will 
stand back of him. Thus, sales helps 
provided by the company will be used 
because the salesman feels that they have 
been tested and were given to him for 
their value in the whole selling plan. 
In this book the sales executive is given 
a highly important place and it appears 
that the salesman, to be successful and 
satisfactory to his outfit, requires a vast 
amount of training and instruction. 


on 


Sales Courses and Conventions 

One paragraph reads: “The selling 
process has changed materially in the 
past few years. Not only has it changed, 
but it continues to change as more sci- 
entific methods of distribution and bet- 
ter training of salesmen continue to be 
problems receiving increased attention on 
the part of sales executives.” 

Speaking of sales courses the author 
says: “The sales school, whether a 
branch or home office arrangement, is 
an established unit in most organiza- 
tions today. The era of permitting the 
untrained and uneducated individual to 
enter the field as a company representa- 
tive has passed in the light of modern 
economic and competitive conditions.” 

A chapter is devoted to sales conven- 
tions. A wide variety of details are dis- 
cussed and in the summarized sugges- 
tions this appears: “Plan everything in 
advance. Take nothing for granted. Se- 
lect a proper city and a suitable build- 
ing. Set a time and a subject for each 
speaker and do not deviate. Remember 
that the average convention aims to ac- 
complish too much. Give the sales force 
an opportunity to talk. The force ex- 
pects novelty, Dramatize things when- 
ever possible.” 

On sales contests it is observed that 
“The first thing a manager must know 
about planning a contest is what he is 
trying to accomplish.” 

That salesmen should not be required 
to make so many reports that the task 
becomes tedious is one of the caution- 
ary notes. On sales quotas the author 
says that increased attention given this 
subject is another indication that the 
sales end of business is becoming more 
efficient. 


DU BOSE AGENCY AWARDS 


Frank Mots and Ervin L. Jung of 
Du Bose & Associates, Milwaukee gen- 
eral agency of the Old Line Life, were 
presented with bronze plaques at a sales 
meeting in Chicago last week. For 104 
consecutive weeks Mots has written in- 
surance weekly, reaching a total of 183 
policies in the two-year period. Jung 
completed fifty-two consecutive weeks, 
writing a total of eighty-nine policies. 
Frank W. DuBose stated the agency 
showed a gain of 40% compared to last 
September and for the first six days 
of October had recorded more than $80,- 
000 life insurance, exceeding to a marked 
degree the same period in 1936. 





Available 
SURPLUS LINES 


Any of the Reliance Life’s policies may be written 
as surplus lines. They include: 


Participating life 
Non-participating life 
Policies for women 
Juvenile insurance 
Accident insurance 


Health insurance 


The Reliance Life’s Perfect Protection Policy is an 
all-inclusive policy which covers death, double in- 
demnity, accident and health insurance, waiver of 
premiums, and lump-sum endowment or payment of 
monthly income at age 65. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than a Hundred Million of Assets Branch Offices in 32 Cities 














POTENT APPROACH 


Originated by Fidelity thirty-five years 
ago, “Income for Life” to the insured is 
still one of the most potent approaches 


known for the sale of life insurance. 


When coupled with the direct mail 
lead service, which in twenty-two years 


has been directly responsible for the 








writing of more than a quarter of a 





; billion of insurance, Fidelity’s “Income 
One of a series— 


Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 


for Life” plan has unusual effectiveness. 


Disability income benefits of $10.00 
per thousand may be added to this con- 
tract and Survivorship and Continuous 


Instalment riders are also available. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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May Raise Social 
saad Security Benefits 


ALSO TAKE IN OTHER WORKERS 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman Social 

Security Board, Defends Accumula- 

tion of Large Reserves 

Speaking before the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies at 
Grand Rapids, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, said 
that the present social security plan was 
by no means complete and that it may 
be revised to pay monthly benefits soon- 
er, raise the lower_benefits scale, paying 
more liberal benefits during the earlier 
years or providing survivors’ benefits and 
benefits for permanent disability. He 
said the Social Security Board already 
had advocated the extension of benefits 
to a larger proportion of workers as 
rapidly as experience warrants. At pres- 
ent domestic workers, farm laborers and 
some other wage earners are not covered. 

Discussing the arguments for and 
acainst the maintenance of an old-age 
reserve account as against the so-called 
pay-as-you-go plan, Mr. Altmeyer point- 
ed out that while the latter would make 
it possible to finance benefits with rela- 
tively small contributions during the 
early years, this was only a temporary 
advantage. “A generation hence,” he 
said, “annual benefits will be much larg- 
er than the amount collected annually 
under the tax rates established by the 
act. Without some sort of reserve this 
would in turn necessitate either a large 
government subsidy or a very much 
higher tax on employers and employes 
than the top rate contemplated under 
the present law.” 

Says It Would Be Unsound 

Regarding the argument that a com- 
pulsory and tax-supported system does 
not require a reserve, Mr. Altmeyer said: 

“It may, however, be questioned wheth- 
er compulsion and the taxing power of 
themselves take the place of reserves. 
Compulsion, plus a very much higher 
rate of contribution, either from those 
to benefit or from some other source, 
might make reserves theoretically unnec- 
essary. But there is a limit to compul- 
sion and increase in the tax rate. The 
only test of sound insurance financing 
is the assurance that benefits can and 
will be paid when due. Those who worked 
out the present reserve plan were very 
well aware of the fact that no scheme 
of current-cost financing has ever met 
this test in the private insurance field, 
and they were determined to avoid the 
pitfalls which brought the early fraternal 
surance societies to grief. Those ex- 
periments in so-called ‘pay-as-you-go’ in- 
dicate that its economies are likely to 
prove as unsound as its economics. As- 
sessments in the early years were, to be 
sure, low; but as members became older 
and the number of claims to be paid in- 
creased, both costs and premiums mount- 
ed. In the few companies that contin- 
ued without reserves, the policyholders 
who were unfortunate enough to live 
longest—and who had, therefore, also 
made the largest contributions—in the 
end lost both their investment and all 
hope of protection. 

“That experience has made the main- 
tenance of adequate reserves axiomatic 
M private insurance. All annuity plans, 
operated on a business basis, now assume 
that the insured regularly sets aside part 
ot his earnings in a mutual reserve so 
that this money, together with the con- 
tributions of other similarly insured per- 
sons and accumulations of interest, will 
€ available to give him and his fellows 
security when their earning days are 
over, Such a plan also anticipates that 
the insurance carrier will continuously 
recognize the increasing: obligations rep- 
resented by the contributions and will 
‘putinuously build up its reserve to meet 
ee mounting obligations. In other 
ti the business world recognizes that 
te more true to say a debt does 
i ins until the moment comes to pay 
* tee: nat an apple does not exist until 

IS ripe and falls from the tree. And 


where debts exist, the insurance car- 
rier accepts its obligation to be pre- 
pared to meet them at all times. When, 
as in the case of social insurance, the 
government is the insurance carrier there 
is no reason for assuming that these 
axioms will become inoperative. 

“Before there is any substantial dif- 
ference in the operation of the two plans, 
coverage may have become more nearly 
universal. In that case there will be 
no question that all the people should— 
and would, one way or another—help to 
pay the bill. Then the primary argu- 
ment between the reserve plan and the 
current cost plan would be one of meth- 
od and of sound finance with no ne- 
cessity for considering equity as be- 
tween the covered and uncovered por- 
tions of the population.” 


SETS FAST PACE IN CHICAGO 

It was application week for David W. 
Fairfield, Connecticut General, Chicago, 
September 27 to October 2. He turned 
in eight applications for insurance to 
his company and secured ten new mem- 
bers for the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, in that period. Mr. Fair- 
ficld represents his company on the ad- 
visory council of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


ls White é. Odell the 
Life Insurance Agenc 





Knickerbocker Photo Service 
William J. Graham, at left, congratulating 
B. Colwell Davis, Jr. 


Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
was the first man to congratulate B. 
Colwell Davis, Jr., when the latter was 
elected secretary of the Chamber of 


William J. 


Commerce of the State of New York 
last week to succeed Jere D. Tamblyn, 
who had retired because of poor health. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
Mr. Graham, who is chairman of the 
executive committee of the chamber, fe- 
licitating Mr. Davis at the conclusion 
of the monthly meeting held in the Great 
Hall at 65 Liberty Street, at which Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman made an ad- 
dress on the state budget and. forthcom- 
ing Constitutional Convention. Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable, 
was president of the chamber 1934 to 
1936. 


MOVE TO LARGER QUARTERS 

The Hercules Life and the Allstate, 
organized by Sears, Roebuck & Co., are 
to occupy an entire floor of No. 20 North 
Wacker Drive, also known as the Civic 
Opera House Building. 

Hercules and Allstate agency person- 
nel is being rapidly added; both com- 
panies are enlarging their activities 
agency wise in Chicago as well as other 
sections of the country. 

The staff of the insurance companies 
now exceeds 500 and provision is being 
made for additional home office space in 
the new building as it may be required. 
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C. T. Steven, New Head 
of Life Advertisers, Joined 


Phoenix on Leaving School 

Cyrus T. Steven, new head of the Life 
Advertisers Association, is one of the 
best known advertising men in the coun- 
try; is a charter member of the Life 
Advertisers Association and has served 
on its executive committee every year 


since its organization. 
Mr. 2 
Mutual since November, 1914, joining 


Steven has been with the Phoenix 
the 





CYRUS T. STEVEN 


company after his graduation from Trin- 
ity College. His first job was as clerk and 
student of actuarial science in the home 


office. Upon returning from an_ enlist- 
ment in the field artillery during the 
World War he rejoined the Phoenix 


Mutual as supervisor of the policy loan 
division, In 1924 he was made supervisor 
of the advertising and publicity division 
and placed if charge of the company ’s 
national advertising campaign. Thirteen 
years ago his duties were extended to 
include the editorship of the Phoenix 
Mutual Field. In 1927 he was appointed 
advertising and publicity manager of the 
company. He was made an officer of the 
company in 1932. 

Copy Has Long Attracted Attention 

The copy of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
is one of the most distinguished of all 
the national advertisers among insurance 
companies. Objective has been sound 
merchandising methods. Under the late 
Winslow Russe ll the company was a pio- 
neer in direct mail advertising which has 
always since continued to be a most ef- 
fective aid to the company’s sales force. 
It was the first of companies of its size 
to go into national magazine advertising 
and because of its success in that direc- 
tion its action probably paved the way 
for numerous ae companies entering 
that field. 

From 1919 to 1924 Mr. Steven was sec- 
retary and vice-president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of Hartford. He was active 
on the publicity committee of the Hart- 
ford Community Chest for many years 
and last year was an active factor in Life 
Insurance Week, being chairman of one 
of the committees. 


SYMPATHY FOR E, E. T. WELLS 
Friends of Edgar T. Wells, general 
agent, National Life of Vermont, New 
York City, are extending their sincerest 
condolences following the sudden death 
of his wife and four-year-old son at 
Mahwah, N. J., on October 5 
FRANKLIN BUSINESS UP 14.7% 
New paid business of the Franklin 
Life for September was 59% greater 
than for September of last year. Rollin 
Young, agency vice-president, reports 
also that the paid new business for 
the first nine months of 1937 showed 
an increase of 14.7% over the same pe- 
riod of last year, 


Corrects Idea About 
Business Insurance 


BIG POLICIES - THE EXCEPTION 


Maduro Tells N. J. Life Underwriters 
Not to Overlook Field Where Ma- 
jority Need Only $5,000 or $10,000 

The first in a series of three lectures 
on business insurance was given on Mon- 





day, October 11, before the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey in Newark by Denis Brandon 


Maduro, attorney of New York City. He 
will be the speaker again on November 
8 and December 13. The meeting Mon- 
day was attended not only by life under- 
writers but also by representatives of 
various trust companies and also attor- 
neys and accountants in Northern New 
Jersey. In part Mr. Maduro said this: 

“The phrase ‘business insurance’ re- 
fers to insurance which accomplishes a 
function in some way connected with a 
business interest. Because of this fact, a 
cloak of mystery has been thrown around 
such insurance and has not only con- 
fused the purchasing public but has also 
confused the selling underwriters. In 
reality, insurance which is sold to ac- 
complish a business function is only a 
part of the insurance program of any 
individual It is just a question of ful- 
filling a different need that may exist in 
certain cases, 

“One of the big mistakes made by un- 
derwriters in connection with ‘business 
insurance’ is that they think it neces- 
sarily involves the sale of large policies. 
That is not true, and because of that 
error the underwriter has limited for 
himself the field of prospects. In the 
great majority of cases, the need for 
business insurance is a need which should 
be represented by small policies of 
$5,000 or $10,000 each. It is the excep- 
tional case where the underwriter is 
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able to locate a need for business insur- 
ance which runs into large policies of 
$50,000 or $100,000. 


Three Major Business Functions 


“There are three major business func- 
tions that can be served by life insur- 
ance, They are these: 

“1. Reimbursement for the loss of the 
replacement value of an individual in a 
business. In certain cases this reimburse- 
ment is made to the corporation or part- 
nership or business unit. In other cases 
this reimbursement may be made to an 
individual who is connected in business 
with the insured. 

“2. Providing a credit either for 
purpose of obtaining new loans after 
the death of the insured or for the pur- 
pose of making payment of existing loans 
or indebtednesses at the time of the 
death of the insured. 

“3. Providing funds for the 


the 


purchase 








My Thirty Years in N. Y. Insurance Dep’t 
By Nelson B. Hadley 


Former Chief Examiner of Life Insurance Companies 





No. 12 


After Louis H. Pink came in as Super- 
intendent of Insurance, business condi- 
tions in the country had so improved 
that it was unnecessary for the Depart- 
ment to interfere in any wise with the 
freedom of the companies with respect 
to the division of their profits. The two 
principal matters as far as life insurance 
is concerned under Superintendent Pink 
were the Court of Appeals decision in 
the Rhine case, which held that a life 
insurance company in the distribution of 
its profits could take into consideration 
the losses caused by the disability fea- 
ture of the policy contract. and give the 
policyholders having disability features 
in their contracts less dividend than those 
without the disability feature ; and the 
question which came up in the Commis- 
sioners’ convention on the proposal to 
make all examinations where a company 
was doing business in more than three 
states. In other words, a Convention ex- 
amination. 


A Viewpoint on Joint Exams 


The New York Department. which in 
my opinion, has the most efficient. effec- 
tive and permanent examination staff, 
took the position that it would be adding 
an unnecessary burden upon companies 
without proper and sufficient justification. 
There was a controversy, both at the 
St. Paul convention and at the Hot 
Springs convention regarding the matter. 

Superintendent Pink took the position 
that first it was unnecessary and, in the 
way proposed. unreasonable, inasmuch as 
with hundreds of insurance companies 
throughout the country it would require 
a staff of several hundred to carry 
through the proposal. The Convention 
examination in most instances in the past 


had been farcical. A well-organized In- 
surance Department, in my opinion, can 
do much more by a thorough analysis 
of the companies’ reports than can be 
done on an examination, Examinations 
are of course necessary to stop any un- 
fair practices in their early stages and 
to see that the companies actually make 
a correct report on the blank form 
adopted by the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention. This form goes into such 
detail, with such voluminous schedules 
that there is no business in the country 
whose transactions are so available to the 
public as the insurance business. This 
very thing, in my opinion, accounts for 
the great stability of the insurance busi- 
aess. 

Following the Hot Springs Conven- 
tion, Superintendent Pink, in going over 
the matter with Rollin M. Clark and 
myself decided that the Department 
should be willing to adopt a reasonable 
plan to see if a sensible. economical and 
reasonable method of having the Con- 
vention represented on examinations. 
could be worked out. He wrote a letter 
to Commissioner Read of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the examination committee, 
suggesting a conference to see if some- 
thing could not be done. The result was 
a meeting of representatives of the New 
York Department with the committee on 
examination at the Palmer House in 
Chicaro. An arrangement was then made 
whereby there would be five represen- 
tatives of the Convention on the exami- 
nation of the Metronolitan Life, which 
had been in process for several months, 
three at the home office, and one each 
at the examination of the Pacific Coast 
head office and of the Canadian head 
office: also. that one representative of 
the Convention should take part in the 
examination of the Home Life. 


os 


of an interest in the business upon the 
death of the owner of that interest. 

“In order to avoid confusion both in 
the mind of the purchasing public ani 
in the mind of the underwriter, it js 
necessary to differentiate and to dis. 
tinguish those three business functions” 

The first lecture concerned itself with 
the fundamental theory of business jn- 
surance and with a discussion of cases 
explaining the use of business insurance 
as reimbursement for the loss of the re- 
placement value of an individual, The 
second lecture to be held on November 
8, 1937, will concern itself with the sec- 
ond function of insurance for credit pur- 
poses, and the third lecture on Decem- 
ber 13, 1937, will take up the third 
function.” 


HOSTS TO AETNA OFFICIALS 
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General Agents in San Antonio Hold 

Luncheon and Announce Promotion 

. M. MacGregor 
M. B. Brainard and Vice- 
President S. T. Whatley of the Aetna 
Life were honored at a luncheon Sep- 
tember 30 at which Elmer Abbey of San 
Antonio, general life agent, and Lytle 
W. Gosling, general casualty agent, were 
hosts. Seventy-five representatives of the 
Aetna and its affiliates were present. 
Out of town guests were W. G. Harris, 
Dallas, and Joe S. Smith, Houston, both 
general agents. President Brainard ex- 
pressed appreciation of the cooperation 
of company representatives who have 
made possible the excellent showing for 
each company of the group during 193 

Mr. Abbey has announced appointment 
of Hugh M. MacGregor, formerly with 
the Equitable Society but more recently 
with the Southland Life of Dallas, as 
district manager at San Angelo for the 
Aetna Life, succeeding W. C. Abbey 
who has been appointed an assistant 
to Vice-President Whatley at the home 
office. 


President 


JOHN H. McNAMARA DEAD 

John H. McNamara of Wilmette, Ill, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
North American Life, died October 8 
at a hotel in Tampa, Fla. His age was 
77. He had been a visitor in Tampa for 
twenty years. Surviving are his widow, 
two sons, Paul and John H. McNamara 
Tr. of Chicago, and a daughter, Miss 
Mollie McNamara of Wilmette. 


SURVEYS INSURANCE BUYERS 

Automobile and accessory dealers led 
all other occupational classifications in 
amount of life insurance purchased in 
large policies in June, according to the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s monthly survey of big policy buy- 
ers. This group ranked no_ better than 
fifth, however, in number of big policies 
bought. Physicians and surgeons ranke’ 
first in that respect, and were followe 
by retail dealers, 
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Supervisors Job Sets 
Pattern of Personnel 


<0. FISCHER’S “ADDRESS HERE 
Tells New York "Supervisors to Have 
Courage to Eliminate Men Not 
Making a Success 


Addressing the Life Supervisors As 


cation of New York City last week, 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, Mas 
achusetts Mutual Life, said that hi 


‘ooc not think the public is concerned 
about the turnover of men in the agency 
so much as they 
the 


job but are 


feld of life insurance 


are concern¢ d about men 


who ar 
not able to do th« kept 
and on in the hope that some miracl 
may happen to make them successful 
‘we Fischer spoke on the important 
iob of recruiting and training men, urg- 
ing the supervisors in their dealings 
yith new men to be kind and yet firm, 
having the courage to climinate those 
who apparently will not be successful. 
While the supervisor takes a part in 
all of the activities of the general agent, 
he said, the big important job is the 
supervising of 


training and 


recruiting, 
men—important to the new man, the 
seneral agent and the company. “As we 


do that job we set the standard for 
today and also for the future,” Mr. 
Fischer declared, “for the type of men 
we select and the way we train them 


determines the pattern of personnel in 
this business for years to come. No 

* 
pany can rise higher than the qual- 
y of men that represent that com- 
pany,” he concluded. 








Qualities of the Supervisor 


The big job in training, Mr. Fischet 
said, is to train men for sound success- 
jul habits. “Either we control and di- 


rect those habits,” he pointed out, “or 
we allow the man to follow his own in- 
clinations.” 

The home office can play an impor- 
ant, intelligent job in helping the gen- 
il agents in securing a high type of 
supervisor, he pointed out, if the super- 
visor is recognized by the home office 
as the best material for general agency 
york. There is no finer material for 
general agency work, he declared, than 
the man who has had both field and 
u isory experience 

best that any one of us 
is to make ourselves 









thing 
time 


can do at any 


the most valuable and efficient man that 


we can,” 


> Snip 
upe 


was Mr. Fischer's advice to 
rvisors. Some of the qualities 








which he said the general agent desires 
nd needs, seeks and demands in his 
assistants are these: A capable, willing, 
incere friend and a real leader, who 





has the ability to 
Siumps and can 


lead men from dismal 
n convince them that while 
they mad re cords vestc rday, te lay they 











are faced with a new challenge. 

Concluding, Mr. Fischer said: “The 
lan 1s m important than the plan 
low you do it is more important than 
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Equitable Life of Iowa 
Has Big September Gain 


A gain of 51.3% over paid business in 
September, 1936, was reported by the 
Equitable Life of Iowa for September of 
this year. The cumulative gain for 1937 is 
$5,600,290, or 13.2% more than the paid 
volume for the first nine months of last 
year. The gain in force for the first nine 
months of this year is $12,844,122. 

G, W. Randall, Williamsport, Pa., led 
all personal producers for September 
with Mr. Randall, who is the 


over $1,200,000 since January 1. | 
Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff agency in Chi- 
cago paid for $271,674 in September to 
lead all agencies of the company in that 
month, 


FRASER AGENCY DINNER PARTY 


Agents Give Affair at Rockville Club in 
Honor of H. M. Holderness, Who 
Is Going to Coast 


Agents of the John M. Fraser agency, 


Connecticut Mutual, New York City. 
were the hosts recently at a dinner 
given in honor of Harold M. Holder- 


ness, who is going to California as su- 
perintendent of Pacific Coast agencies 
for the company. The affair was held 
at the Rockville Country Club and in- 
cluded golf during the day and a din- 
ner in the evening. The Fraser agency 
force presented Mr. Holderness with a 
silver platter as a farewell gift. 

Two other home office men 
tended were Vice-Presidents 
Fraser and Harold N. Chandler. 


who at- 


Peter M. 


John A. Hartigan Dies 
After Long Illness 


WAS MINNESOTA COMMISSIONER 





Served Equitable for Many Years; Pop- 
ular Figure at Convention of In- 
surance Department Heads 
John A. Hartigan, former Minnesota 
insurance commissioner and Jong asso- 
ciated with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, died last week following 


a long illness. Few men in the busi- 
ness have had wider popularity. 
Mr. Hartigan’s first connection with 


the Minnesota Department was as actu- 
ary. At one time he was president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. His association with the 
Equitable began in 1911. He served for 
many years as a supervisor of agents 
in the St. Paul district, and more re- 
cently was a special representative at 
the home office. He continued his ac- 
quaintanceship with the commissioners 
after holding office and for years was 
a familiar figure at the conventions of 
the state officials who regarded him 
highly. 
As Seen by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
in announcing his death to its own rep- 
resentatives said in part: 

“As a supervisor of agents he figured 
helpfully in the lives of scores of men 
and women associated with the Society 
who, in his passing, lose a wise counsel- 
lor as well as a ready friend. Repeat- 
edly a Quarter- Million producer, his 


agency activities in behalf of the Equit- 
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able for the past twenty-five years and 
his broad and intimate knowledge of 
the business as a whole made him one 
of the country’s best known figures in 





insurance. He was a keen student of 
public affairs and was ever alert to help 
make life insurance serve the needs of 
the times. He understood life insur- 


ance from the standpoint of the produc- 
ing agent as well as from that of a 
company executive and state official. 
“Seeking always to advance the best 
interests of the business and tireless in 


his efforts to serve the Equitable, John 
A. Hartigan has left an indelible im- 
pression on the life insurance record 


of the last quarter century. In his per- 
sonal relationships he was particularly 
happy, and in his business life eminently 
successful, Willing and desirous at all 
times to help others, diplomatic and en- 
gaging in all his contacts; popular so- 
cially because of his winning personality, 
loyalty to friends and sterling qualities, 
John A. Hartigan will be sorely missed 
by all who knew him. We record his 
passing with profound regret and extend 
sincere sympathy to his stricken family.” 





New York City Managers 
For Mutual Life Meet 


New York City managers of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York met on October 6 
at the Bankers’ Club their 
get-together luncheon. 

The meeting, an entirely informal one, 
was attended by Julian S. Myrick, 57 
William Street; LeRoy Bowers, Chrysler 
Building; Philip D. Cunningham, 60 John 
Street; Harold L. Taylor, 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue; John L. Kassoff, Empire State 
Building, and William H. Kee, 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Vice-President and Manager of Agen- 
cies George A. Patton presided at a 
discussion of the company’s 

new business plans. This 
was the first managerial meeting at- 
1 vy Superintendent of Agencies 
Sattem, formerly Mutual Life 
manager at St. Paul. Mr. Sattem’s re- 
marks were received cordially as were 
brief addresses by Walter F. Shaw, as- 
sistant manager of agencies, and Theo- 
lore F. Stevens, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Recently, I wrote a letter to Professor 
Irving Fisher of New Haven asking him 
what he thought would be the trend of 
interest rates in the next decade or so. 
I have now received a letter from him 
which is an interesting addition to the 
comments made on the subject by experts 
in The Gold Book, issued by The Eastern 


Underwriter on October 1. 

“This question is one which interests 
me particularly because the rate of in- 
terest has been the subject of several 
of my writings. 

“If our monetary yardstick, the dollar, 
were stable in purchasing power and 
monetary conditions in general were sta- 
ble and normal then the rate of interest 
would, according to my book, ‘The The- 
ory of Interest,’ be determinted by two 
factors, namely, opportunities to invest 
and impatience to spend. Both of these 
may well be expected to be unusually 
great. Therefore, except for some other 
factor, or factors, the rate of interest 
ought to be unusually high and high for 
a decade or so. 

“But the fact is the rate of interest is 
unusually low! The reason for this para- 
dox, if such it may be called, seems to 
be twofold: (1) that for the moment 
business men do not think there are 
great opportunities to invest; for some 
reason they fear, if indeed they do not 
even expect disaster; the other reason 
is that our money market is affected by 
unusual conditions of which the chief is 
the large excess reserves. Our banking 
machinery which normally ought merely 
to help express a normal rate of inter- 
est is today interfering with that ex- 
pression. The chief reason why the rate 
of interest is low and the price of bonds 
high seems to be that the banks manu- 
facture the money they lend, i.e. the 
credit they extend to the Government 
when they give the Government credits 
to draw checks against. If this were 
stopped, say by a 100% reserve against 
demand deposits, so that the only money 
to be lent was money saved, not money 
created, the rate of interest would climb 
high almost over night. 

“As it seems likely that both these 
interferences — fear and excess reserves 
will gradually disappear, we may rea- 
sonably expect rising interest rates, Thus 
the outlook is, in my opinion, for a trend 
>f interest rates gradually increasing.” 

The baseball World’s Series was a little 
tough on insurance agents throughout 
the country as they found so many of 
their prospects away listening to the 
radio on the street, as broadcasts came 
from automobiles, or attending the ball 
games themselves. All of which gave an 
idea to Walter E. Schram, insurance 
newspaper man, for a new kind of week. 
“Call on Women Week” is his sugges- 
tion, and here is his idea: 

“T happen to know that salesmen who 
visit a trade, like stationers or jewelers, 
or anything like that in the towns sur- 
rounding New York and Newark, found 
it very difficult to do any business dur- 
ing the days when the Series was on. 
Everybody was either away from his 
store or listening to the radio. 

“T have thought that possibly the same 
difficulty was met by life insurance 
agents not only in this part of the coun- 
try but far afield, for the situation is 
much the same anywhere one goes at 
this time of year while the Series is on. 
There were some minor league series as 
well, also the inter-city games in Chi- 
cago. 

“Maybe most agents start out Series 
week with about the same list of pros- 
pects they visit at any time, whereas 
possibly they should prepare a special 
list of people they know are not base- 
ball fans. Or, possibly, they should de- 
vote a week to women, such as secre- 
taries of the men who are at the games 
or at some club listening to the broad- 
cast. In other words, a women’s week. 
Anyway, women are the neglected group 


of prospects. And they certainly need 
insurance.” 

The hand-outs of the publicity depart- 
ments of the insurance companies are 
arriving in various degrees of format, 
sometimes have great versatility, and one 
of the cleverest is called “The Family 
Economics Bureau,” which is in reality 
the publicity division of the Northwest- 
ern National Life. Anyway, one of my 
favorite pieces of current literature is the 
hand-out of the Family Economics Bu- 
reau. It is probably an outgrowth of the 
popularity of the survey feature in the 
magazine Fortune. 

The Family Economics Bureau discusses 
everything from cuisine to how to keep 
the radio in good mechanical condition, 
and is a most readable sheet. I noticed 
that the last release is mostly devoted 
to women. Here are some of the state- 
ments made: 

Business girls are rapidly losing inter- 
est in reducing diets. 

Three out of four prefer marriage to a 
business career. 

The average height of girls, as found 
by the Family Economics Bureau survey, 
is five feet, four inches. 

Their average weight is 125.6 pounds, 
“which,” says Family Economics Bureau, 
“while conforming to insurance health 
standards would rate as fairly solid com- 
pared to Worth and Patou mannequins.” 

Of the girls “surveyed” 75% admitted 
that they would prefer marriage and 
home life to a business career. 

Five out of six girls reported that their 
working conditions were healthful. 

Women spend less money with doctors 
and hospitals than men do. 

Women take less time off from work 
on account of illness. 

With women, colds outnumber all other 
complaints combined. 

Fewer than one worker in four had any 
physical impairments to report. 

Women and men spend almost equal 
amounts with dentists. 

These are pretty definite statements, 
and show that the Northwestern National 
Life’s publicity chief has a better head 
for news and human interest than many 
of the editors of the women’s pages of 
the daily papers. Anyway, none of those 
interrogated answered: “What leading 
questions!! It’s none of your business.” 
The survey was made among 2,600 white 
collar workers from twenty-two cities. 

Description of the Worth and Patou 
girls got its inspiration from the maga- 
zine Vogue as the editor of Family 
Economics Bureau did not meet any of 
them personally in Paris. 





I have received the following letter 
from J. P. Madison, Richmond news- 
paper man, who had a most interesting 
story in The Gold Book of Life Insur- 
ance Selling about the historical section 
of Virginia which has the distinction 
of buying more insurance per capita than 
any part of the United States. Extracts 
follow: 

“You know down here in Virginia we 
are decidedly particular as to how we 
treat our great figures of the past, not 
only their memories but the spelling of 
the names. And I want to call the 
attention of the editor of The Gold Book 
to the fact that if he edited my copy 
with the understanding that he knew 
more about Virginia than I do, who have 
lived here so long, he was taking a lib- 
erty for which he was not warranted 
To illustrate, I find that Lord Culpeper’s 
name is spelled ‘Culpepper.’ Now down 
in Culpeper County it is spelled with 
one ‘p’ as I wrote in my copy. It is true 
that the spelling in Macaulay’s ‘History 
of England’ is ‘Colepepper,’ and your 
editor may have looked it up there and 
it is probably true that way back it was 
spelled that way in England, but that’s 
not the way the Virginians spell it. 

“Another thing. It was Lighthorse 
Harry and NOT Lightfoot Harry Lee 
who was the father of General Robert 


E. Lee. Now, I am not going to chal- 
lenge the editor—probably a Yankee— 
to a duel because I probably made the 
slip myself in calling him Lightfoot in- 
stead of Lighthorse as I wrote under 
high pressure, but please have a heart 
and make the correction so that I will 
not lose any caste with the Virginia 
historical society secretaries, all of whom 
are friends of mine.” 

I hope it was “high pressure” which 
made Mr. Madison so far forget himself 
as to call one of the romantic figures 
of history Lightfoot instead of Light- 
horse, and not one of those mint juleps 
they know so well how to make in Rich- 
mond and how to spoil when they try to 
make them in the Park Avenue bars. 

Uncle Francis 





LUNCHEON FOR KLINGMAN 





San Antonio Life Men Extend Welcome 
to Equitable Society on Re-Entry 
to Lone Star State 
W. W. Klingman, Texas manager for 
the Equitable Society, was honored at 
a luncheon at San Antonio October 4 
by O. D. Douglas, president Texas As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; Paul C. 
Creamer, president San Antonio Life 
Managers Club, and D. J. Farrell, presi- 
dent San Antonio Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Creamer presided 
and welcomed the Equitable back to 
Texas after its thirty years of absence 
from that state. Mr. Klingman intro- 
duced his son, Chester W. Klingman, 
who will be in charge of San Antonio 

and west Texas. 


KNIGHT AGENCY PRODUCTION 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
f the Union Central Life in New York 
reports total paid business for September 
as $1,102,715 as compared with $1,078,894 
for September, 1936. The total paid 
business for nine months of 1937 1s 





$15,095,753 compared with $15,484,122 cov- 


ering the same period of 1936. 
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Sound protection in all 
forms of life insurance... 
dependable service in all 
things and at all times. .. 
resources and manage- 
ment adequate to meet 
every emergency— 


That, briefly, is the ser- 
vice offered you by this 
strong, nationally promi- 
nent institution . . . one of 
the few American com- 
panies to show increases 
in assets and insurance 
in force each and every 
year since its inception. 


Competent advisory ser- 
vice is available to every 
Continental agent, large 
or small, in serving the 
best interests of his or 
her clientele. 
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American Life Convention at Chicago 


F. M. Nettleship Re-Elected 
Head of Industrial Section 


F. M. Nettleship, re-elected chairman 
of the Industrial Section, belongs to a 
family which has many insurance con- 
nections. His father, George M. Nettle- 
ship, after being in Industrial insurance 
in England, was well known for years 
in American insurance circles before he 
retired, at one time having been Ordi- 
nary supervisor of the Metropolitan Life. 
Charles F. Nettleship is vice-president of 
the Colonial Life. Three Nettleships are 
California insurance men. | 

F. M. Nettleship went into insurance 
after leaving public schools. His whole 
career has been with the Equitable Life 
of Washington. After entering the field 
for that company he filled all positions 
from agent to head of agency division 
until his present title, secretary of agen- 


cies. 


R. A. Adams Legal 
Section Chairman 
Chairman of the Legal Section for 
the next twelve months is Robert A. 
Adams, general counsel American Unit- 
ed Life. He was born in Columbia City, 
Ind, was educated at Washington and 
Jefferson College, receiving an A.B. and 
an M.A., and in Harvard Law School. He 
is a member of the Indianapolis legal 
firm of Denny & Adams; is a member 
of the Indiana and American Bar Asso- 
ciations, and of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. For the last year 
he has been secretary of the Legal Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention. 








H. W. Kacy Legal Secretary 


Chicago, Oct. 12—Howard W. Kacy, 
vice-president and general counsel, Aca- 
cia Mutual Life, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Legal Section, American Life 
Convention. A graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1921, he started practicing law 
in Huntington, Ind. He was then made 
assistant counsel of the Acacia Mutual, 
then counsel, then general counsel and 
later vice-president and general counsel. 





Legal Section Discusses 


New Oklahoma Escheat Law 


Chicago, Oct. 12.—The legal session 
ended with a round table discussion of 
E. H. Henning’s paper on Oklahoma es- 
cheat law. The reason for the interest 
in this subject is that a large number 
of companies have lands in Oklahoma 


which they have taken on foreclosure ' 


of mortgages. 

The Oklahoma constitution forbids cor- 
Porations to hold farm lands, not required 
in the conduct of their business, for more 
than seven years. The Oklahoma legis- 
lature at its 1937 session passed a statute 
designed to give effect to this constitu- 
tional provision. It abandoned the plan 
of escheating lands held more than seven 
years and substitutes a plan of imposing 
Penalties for holding lands too long, 

ese penalties are a percentage of 
the value of the land to be assessed each 
year and the penalties increase from year 
to year until a maximum of 6% is at- 
tained. The word “escheat” means a 
forfeiture of lands to the sovereign which 
in this case is the State of Oklahoma. 

hose who took part in the discussion 
were F. W. McAllister, general counsel, 
Aansas City Life; F. A. Rittenhouse, 
seneral counsel Mid-Continent Life, and 


Raymond A. Tobert, an Oklahoma at- 
torney, 


Economist Cites Uncertainty in 


Experimental Monetary Management 


Dr. Melchior Palyi Addressing Financial Section Points to 


Weakness in Fact Banking Structure Is Intimately 
Inter-Related With National Debt 


Chicago, Oct. 12—Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
economist, University of Chicago, a Hun- 
garian who has taught in Oxford Uni- 
versity and in Germany, discussed inter- 
national monetary conditions before the 
Finance Section of the American Life 
Convention today. 

He called Europe and America a labo- 
ratory for experiments in monetary man- 
agement. Never before have govern- 
ments and central banks possessed such 
financial and political power over the 
economic structure of their countries, nor 
did they ever attempt to use such power 
for guiding or controlling the business 
cycle. The outcome, he said, is abso- 
lutely uncertainty as to both the aims 
of the monetary management and as to 
its possible results. The great weakness 
of the American set-up which makes this 
country again the most sensitive center 
of world economics is due to the fact 
that its banking structure is intimately 
inter-related with the national debt. This 
explains why the New York Stock Ex- 
change suffered so much heavier losses 
in the recent decline in securities than 


the far more speculative London Ex- 
change, 


Bond Liquidation Depresses Markets 


The liquidation of bond portfolios of 
American banks which is inevitable in 
vievy of their over-expansion creates and 
maintains a continuous pressure on the 
bond market which in turn depresses 
the country’s financial spirits in general. 
As long as this liquidation lasts and the 
price of bonds is not pegged the pres- 
sure must continue and with it the weak- 
ness of the markets. Of course, the de- 


pressing effect has been greatly magni- 
fied by other circumstances such as the 
foreboding of the deflationary effects 
arising out of presumable’ trends toward 
a balanced national budget, he said. 
Whether or not a balance is achieved 
efforts will be made in that direction 
and a certain amount of deflationary 
effects cannot be escaped. 

The mistake of the American financial 
management which has expanded the na- 
tional debt and the currency at a time 
when expansion at such or similar rates 
was entirely superfluous every day be- 
comes more obvious, 


Financial Structure Sensitive 


“We are in the position of the man 
who has spent all his income when the 
going was good and realized the necessity 
of saving when the tide has turned,” 
said the speaker. “At the same time 
having returned to pre-war standards of 
liquidity our financial structure is more 
sensitive than it has been in twenty years 
as witnessed by the fact that a one bil- 
lion dollar decline in total deposits in 
the first half of this year was accom- 
panied by a greater decline in stock 
prices than the gain which accompanied 
the five or six billion dollar rise in de- 
posits last year. In this country and 
in Europe the attempt to manage the 
monetary machine has resulted, in spite 
of the enormous means at its disposal, 
in new speculative ups and downs. The 
attempt to stabilize or eliminate cyclical 
and similar fluctuations has failed com- 
pletely with the possible temporary ex- 
ception of those countries where mone- 
tary manipulation is supplemented by 
dictatorial control over all economic ac- 
Ser ee 

He amused the audience by saying 
that American money management was 
constantly changing its mind, doing so 
at least once or twice a year. 


Mortgage Banker Sees Real Estate 
Improving For Several Years More 


Chicago, Oct. 12—W. Walter Wil- 
liams, Seattle, and past president Mort- 
gage Bankers Association, discussed be- 
fore the American Life Convention eco- 
interest to people 
The gist 
of his remarks was that investment offi- 
cials should mould their policies in line 


nomic changes of 
loaning money on mortgages. 


with effective changes in various eco- 
nomic sociological and technological fac- 
tors. He mentioned continued unbalance 
of budget as a serious deterrent to the 
investment situation. 

He suggested that limiting taxes on 
real estate in effect in some states is a 
strong stabilizing influence and urged 
the repeal of the undistributed profits 
tax before it weakens the national ten- 
dency towards thrift. He expects real 
estate curve to be upwards for four or 


five years more, although it will not 
necessarily coincide with business curves. 
He sees a further increase in rent level 
and a great increase in building con- 
struction tending almost to boom pro- 
portions in the next few years. Money 
will undoubtedly rcmain cheap because 
of Government refinancing, etc. He saw 
an cncouraging factor in the trend of 
Congress towards conservatism. 

He pointed out that many factors such 
as the attack on the Supreme Court 
and Social Security legislation have an 


effect upon the mortgage situation be- 
cause they create unrest and make 
money cheap. The country does not 
want autocracy or dictators, but the 


American type of democracy will pre- 
vail. 

As will be seen, Williams did not talk 
about mortgages, but of events affect- 
ing mortgages. 


H. W. Manning Elected New 


Chairman of Agency Section 


H. W. Manning, new chairman of the 
Agency Section, is assistant general man- 
ager of the Great-West Life of Winni- 
peg. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1912 and has been 
in life insurance work since June of that 
year. He entered the head office of the 
Canada Life, a year later went with the 
North American Life of Canada as ad- 
vertising manager. In 1919 he became 
manager of the Toronto branch office of 
that company. He was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies by 
the North American Life in 1924, be- 
came superintendent of agencies of the 
Home Life of New York in 1928, and 
von his present post in March, 1931. 
lor the last year he has been secretary 
of the American Life Convention Agency 
Section. 





A. B. Cunningham Chairman 
Of Financial Section 


Oct. 12—Chairman of the 
Section of the American Life 


Chicago, 
Financial 
Convention for the next twelve months 
is Alex B. Cunningham, vice-president 
and treasurer, Montana Life, who was 
born in that city and was graduated 
from the University of Montana in 1932. 
He immediately went into the field for 
the company as an agent. Then he en- 
tered the home office as assistant to the 
treasurer. In 1933 he was elected assist- 
ant treasurer and in November of that 
year became treasurer. He is also a 
member of the board. 








Career of Thomas J. Mohan, 


Industrial Section Secretary 


Thomas J. Mohan was re-elected sec- 
retary of the Industrial Section of the 
American Life Convention. He is vice- 
president in charge of field of the Eure- 
ka-Maryland Assurance, Baltimore. He 
entered the insurance business in 1902 
as an industrial agent at Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., two years later retired as assistant 
manager to study law at the University 
of Valparaiso. Then he returned to 
Reading, Pa., re-entering Industrial in- 
surance as manager, later becoming feld 
supervisor, then in 1918 became division 
manager at Wilkes-Barre. He resigned 
in 1922 to organize a general agency at 
Philadelphia, covering Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Mohan temporarily 
directed the Southern division for the 
Eureka-Maryland when the _ division 
manager resigned, continuing in this 
work and also operating his agency until 
the death of President J. C. Maginnis. 
When J. N. Warfield became president 
he placed the management of the en- 
tire field in Mr. Mohan’s hands. In 
1935 Mohan was appointed vice-presi- 
dent. 





American Service Bureau 


Now Has Thirty Branches 


Chicago, Oct. 12—Lee Parker, presi- 
dent American Service Bureau and who 
has been president of that Bureau for 
eleven years, told of the Bureau’s steady 
growth. At the present time there are 
thirty branches and seven sub-offices. 
He paid tribute to pioneers in organi- 
zation of the Bureau: Dr. E. G. Sim- 
mons, Pan American; Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton, Federal Life; Harry L. Seay, 


Southland Life; Lee J. Dougherty, Guar- 
anty Life, and the late Joseph Reynolds, 
Kansas City Life, 
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Nettleship On Growth 
Of Industrial Group 


NOW 24 COMPANY MEMBERS 
Proposed- Industrial — Bureau 
Postponed; Would Expand Mem- 
bership of Section 


In his address as chairman of the In- 
dustrial Section of the American Life 
Convention F. M. Nettleship, secretary 
of agencies of the Equitable Life of 
Washington, D.C., recalled the early 
efforts to establish the Industrial Life 
Section. This was finally organized at 
the Toronto meeting in 1932 with a mere 
handful in attendance. Thirteen Indus- 
trial companies were members but only 
seven were represented at the meeting, 
reflecting some of the lack of interest, 
if not opposition, at that time. In five 
years the section has grown from thir- 
teen to twenty-four Industrial company 
members, five companies being added 
during the past year. 

The proposal to have a research or 
information bureau for the Industrial 
members has been deferred awaiting a 
larger representation of the Industrial 
companies. 

Seek Larger Cooperation 

“Born at the depth of the depression, 
the Industrial Life Section has made 
good progress and is now in a position 
to do some really constructive work in 
the interests of both Ordinary and In- 
dustrial life insurance,” said Chairman 
Nettleship. “One of the most important 
tasks is to bring about a better under- 
standing and greater cooperation be- 
tween Ordinary and Industrial life in- 
surance companies. Most of us gathered 
here today are equally interested in both 
branches and seek only to give the 
strictly Ordinary companies a clearer 
vision of the great and constructive work 
being accomplished by the so-called In- 
dustrial companies. There should be no 
division in thought or ideals for we all 


represent the institudtion of life in- 
surance. 

“At our last meeting we discussed 
briefly the advisability of recommending 
that Industrial companies without the 
required five million Ordinary life in- 
surance in force, be made eligible for 


membership on some basis to be worked 
out that would be satisfactory to the 
executive committee and the American 
Life Convention. The inclusion of such 
companies, which might otherwise be ac- 
ceptable members, seemed desirable and 
would help to increase the membership 
of the Industrial Section, broadening its 
scope and area of usefulness. 

“Joe D. Morse was appointed chair- 
man of a special committee on the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of 
the American Life Convention. That 
committee will report at the business 
session of this meeting. Due notice of 
the proposed amendment was sent to all 
member companies in accordance with 
the American Life Convention by-laws. 

“The questionnaire showed fourteen 
member companies favoring the proposed 
amendment, none were opposed, and four 
were undecided. Whether or not to press 
for the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment will be open for discussion at our 
business session. On this question, we 
have a very definite majority of those 
expressing an opinion in favor of it. In 
order to maintain the high standard of 
selection now in effect and keep all of 
the restrictions imposed by the Conven- 
tion, no attempt has been made to work 
out an associate membership with re- 
duced obligations. The Industrial com- 
panies we desire to make eligible for 
membership should be accorded full priv- 
ileges in return for which they will be 
expected to assume the regular obliga- 
tions of the Convention in accordance 
with the Constitution and By-laws. 

“The question of expanding our pro- 
gram to a full day has been presented 
and will be discussed at our business 
session, as well as the day allotted. Here 
again we have a majority favoring the 
expansion of our program. Nine com- 
panies said ‘Yes,’ one company said ‘No,’ 
and three companies were doubtful.” 








F. M. 


Place Of Industrial 
In Insurance Field 


NEED GREATER COOPERATION 


NETTLESHIP 


Laurence F. Lee Says Industrial and 
Ordinary Companies Should Stand 
Together Facing Problems 

There is definite need for Industrial 
life insurance, as there is for Ordinary 
life insurance, and it is imperative that 
the two branches of the same institution 
cooperate fully and stand together in 
these times of sweeping economic and 
social changes, Laurence F. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Occidental Life of Raleigh, 
N. C., and of the Peninsular Life, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., declared in an address on 
“United Front” before the Industrial 
Section of the American Life Convention 
in Chicago. The two should adopt and 
observe between each other the highest 
ethical standards. 

“The small policyholder becomes the 
large policyholder and the small pro- 
ducer the large producer,” he said. “The 
Industrial agent is of primary importance 
to the institution of life insurance; it is 
necessarv that he be developed sa as to 
command the respect and confidence of 
the public. To that end we should seek 
and attain closer cooperation between the 
Ordinary and Industrial fields. 

“Institutions, rules of government and 
natural laws of economics which we have 
taken for granted these many years are 
now being attacked, changed and even 
wiped out. The institution of life insur- 
ance has been a fundamental part of the 
economy of the American people for 
such a long period of time and has grown 
to mean so much in the everyday life 
of the average citizen that we are prone 
to take it all for granted as thoroughly 
and irrevocably established. 

“During these changing times the poli- 
ticians and reformers are alert to dis- 
cover or develop any new political cap- 
ital. Old line life insurance is construct- 
ed upon calculations which are extended 
over long periods of time so that its op- 
eration is controlled by mathematical 
science which has reduced the application 
of the law of averages to a remarkable 
exactness. Each company has entered 
into a multiplicity of contracts, cach of 
which extends over many years. These 
contracts cannot be changed at will by 
the companies to accommodate them- 
selves to completely new political econ- 
omy which imposes ruinous taxes and 
indirectly increases cost of operation far 
beyond the costs used by the actuaries 
in fixing rates that apply in existing con- 
tracts. In making these calculations the 
mathematicians have assumed fundamen- 
tal laws of political economy would 
progress on about the same curve and 
would not be subject to sudden and vio- 
lent changes.” 

Mr. Lee noted that life insurance pre- 
mium taxes, which originally were pred- 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Improvement Shown In 
Industrial Protection 


E. B. FACKLER TRACES GROWTH 


In Survey With Many Tables He 
Reviews Broadening Trend With 
Decreasing Cost 
Industrial life insurance in this coun- 
try has made vast strides in the last 
quarter century, not alone in growing 
from the $3,179,489,541 total in force at 
the end of 1910 to the $19,463,951,533 on 
December 31, 1936, but in greatly reduc- 
ing the lapse rate, effecting a very sat- 
isfactory showing in relative cost, de- 
veloping welfare work and making many 
economies in operations, Edward B. 
Fackler, consulting actuary, of Fackler 
and Breiby, New York City, told the 
Industrial Section of the American Life 
Convention, His paper contained numer- 

ous tables. 

Mr. Fackler gave a comprehensive re- 
view of industrial insurance and _ its 
progress and improvements. New Indus- 
trial issues improved in the twenty-six 
years under review from $750,000,000 in 
1910 to more than five billions in 1930 
and not far under that last year, he said. 
The three largest companies increased 
their writings from $657,000,000 in 1910, 
to more than three billions in 1930 and 
nearly that much in 1936; they increased 
their Industrial in force from $2,978,961,- 
759 in 1910 to $15,938,455,916 last year. 
In that period the number of Industrial 
policies rose from 23 million to 87 mil- 
lion, in round numbers. The average 
policy increased from $138 to $224 for 
all companies, and for the three largest 
companies, from $139 to $234. The most 
significant figures that he adduced, how- 
ever, were those relating to total Indus- 
trial insurance, and total insurance in 
force related to population. It appears 
that Industrial insurance increased on 
the average approximately 4.4 times as 
fast as United States population, and 
total insurance of all kinds in Industrial 
companies increased 6.9 times as fast. 


Shows Broadened Protection 


Marked improvement in Industrial life 
policy benefits occurred in the twenty- 
six-year period, Mr. Fackler said. Earlier 
there was grading of benefits to adults 
if death occurred early in the policy 
term, but by 1915 most companies pro- 
vided for payment of full benefit from 
date of issue in event of accidental death, 
and after 1921 began the practice of 
issuing all adult policies with full bene- 
fit from issue. It became the general 
rule when increasing benefits to increase 
by concession or dividend the benefits on 
all existing policies to conform to the 
new scale. 

Mr. Fackler pointed out that at present 
the Prudential will accept forty-seven 
weeks’ premiums in advance as full set- 
tlement for fifty-two weeks, thus, he 
said, reducing the cost nearly 10%. By 
use of this privilege, he commented, the 
policyholder probably will pay no more 
for his insurance than he would on an 
Ordinary policy in the same class of 
risk, thus providing less reason for re- 
placing an Industrial policy by an Ordi- 
nary or intermediate policy. 

He noted development of the monthly 
premium debit as contrasted to the old 
weekly premium debit. Material improve- 
ment in non-forfeiture values has been 
made, Mr. Fackler said. There has been 
a constant trend toward simplification 
and lessening restrictions in _ policy 
clauses. A few smaller companies still 
retain suicide clauses restricted to one 
or two years, and some have restrictions 
relating to military or naval service in 
time of war. Gradual elimination of 
medical examinations or medical inspec- 
tions in Industrial insurance has brought 
considerable progress in economy of op- 
erations and increase of coverage. All 
business inspected more or less com- 
pletely. 

Lapse rate has been greatly reduced. 
One company in 1909 had a rate of 41% 
that was reduced to 21% in 1918. The 
heaviest lapse occurs in the first few 
weeks, after the first year the lapse 





——_——=_ 
record being about the same in 4 
larger companies as for Ordinary inser 
ance. Mr. Fackler noted, in closing “th 
report of Insurance Commissioner’ pj. 
Celles of Massachusetts to the legish. 
ture in May showing a very satisfact; ss 
net cost of industrial insurance. hon. 
aged over a twenty-year period M. 
DeCelles said, Industrial net cost De 
$1,000 appeared to be only ap proximate 
4% more than the corresponding (ra. 
nary insurance cost, after making proper 
allowance for increased frequency of pre. 
mium payments, for higher Industria 
life mortality and for extra benefits fo, 
disability and accidental death, 

“As the Industrial companies have beep 
long criticized for alleged excess cost ee 
Industrial insurance,” he closed, “the 
leading companies must be pleased ¢ 
receive such official approval of thei; 
conduct of the business in this respect” 


Finals Reduced When 
Agents Are Successfy] 


O. M. CURB GIVES HIS VIEWs 
Tells Industrial Section of A. L. C. Tha 
Well-Trained Agents Lead to 


Permanency in Staff 


A successful debit man and good pro- 
ducer rarely has trouble with finals. 0 
M. Curb, assistant secretary, America 
National Life of Galveston, said in point- 
ing out to the Industrial Section of the 
American Life Convention this week that 
finals could be reduced by more careful 
selection and training of agents. The ney 
agent must be one with character, per- 
sonality and ambition, he said, and his 
training should include personal demon- 
strations in the field by properly trained 
assistant superintendents. 

“If we expect to materially reduce our 
final ratios,” Mr. Curb said, “we must 
first select a class of men who have the 
necessary qualifications ultimately to be 
developed into successful Industrial in- 
surance men, then to teach and train 
these men in the fundamentals of the 
business to the extent that they will 
succeed in the business and the result 
will be a greater degree of permanency 
in staff. 

“Our expericnce has no doubt taught 
us that a permanent staff is almost with- 
out exception a successful staff. Out 
of twenty-six years’ experience in the 
Industrial insurance business, seventeen 
years of which were spent in the field, 
I have yet to see an assistancy maintain 
a permanent staff throughout a year or 
more whose record did not reflect the 
value of permanency.” 


Qualities in New Agents 


Mr. Curb pointed out six essentials in 
selecting men, One is age, he said, In- 
dustrial life insurance selling is a young 
man’s business. Second is character, am 
indispensable prerequisite. Then there 's 
native ability—sound judgment. Fourth is 
adaptability ; next responsibilities, a wil, 
children, home. Finally he listed educa- 
tion, preferably nof less than high school 
with college training preferred. Ambition, 
pride and personal appearance are allied 
traits which are almost equally important, 
Mr. Curb said. ' 

Too many companies, he commentes, 
leave off with the contributions, whic 
the new agent makes and do not in tur 
make a contribution toward his success 
of thorough training to fit him for the 
job. “There is no other profession where 
men enter with as little training as ou 
business, and where as large numbet 
succeed. This in itself reflects the po 
sibilities with proper instruction an 
training.” 


FINCH ON HOUSTON COMMITTEE 

Ernest D. Finch, Jr., manager of ont 
of the Guardian Life agencies in New 
ark, N. J., and secretary of the Lite 
Underwriters Association of Norte 
New Jersey, has been placed on yd 
special committee known as the On te 
Houston” committee which will further 
attendance at the National Association 
meeting there next year. 
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The Keystone 
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o long as the maintenance of a family depends 
on the earning power of the breadwinner— 


So long as earning power can be destroyed by 
death, old age, or disability— 


So long as the future is not secure without income 


to replace lost earning power— 


Just so long will Life Insurance continue to be the 
keystone in the arch of economic security for the 
individual and for those who are dependent 


upon him. 


























Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Attack Directed On 
Cash Loan Provision 


RALPH LOUNSBURY 


American Life Convention That 
Provision Defeats Purpose 


Of the Contract 


Abolishment of the cash loan provision 
in life insurance policies through change 
in state laws was recommended by Ralph 
R. Lounsbury, Bankers Na- 


ADDRESS BY 
Tells 





president, 


tional Life and also of the Atlantic Life, 
in his address this week before the gen- 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 
eral session of the American Life Con- 
vention in Chicago. Mr. Lounsbury said 
that in the aggregate it appears this pro- 
vision does more harm than good to all 
parties to the contract, the insured, the 
beneficiary and the company. He quoted 
from the address of Insurance Director 
Palmer of Illinois made before the last 
annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents which similarly 
criticized the cash loan provision. He 
pointed out the cost to the company of 
the provision, the higher lapse rate due 
to it and suggested that the borrower 
for a worthwhile purpose always will 
have access to facilities of a bank. 

The real purpose of life insurance is 
protection, he continued. The policy is a 
special form of investment for a specific 
purpose, The equity in the policy with- 
out doubt belongs to the insured, but 
to borrow against it is to jeopardize the 
protection. Mr. Lounsbury said emphatic- 


ally the insured should not have the 
privilege of so borrowing, because in 
addition to his own future well being, 


that of his family or other third party 
beneficiary is involved. 

“Anything which vitiates or in any 
way jeopardizes that protection defeats 
the purpose for which the contract was 
entered into,” Mr. Lounsbury declared. 
“And sad experience has shown that in 
the aggregate, defeat of that purpose 
has been the net effect of the cash loan 
privilege.” A point to remember, he said, 
is that while banks scrutinize their 
clients’ reasons for borrowing, life in- 
surance companies have no option; no 
right to scrutinize the purpose and no 
right to demand that the loan be repaid. 

“There is no source of ready cash quite 
so free of red tape or supervision as the 
loan provision of a life policy,” he said. 


“Human nature being what it is, the 
policyholder taps his insurance equity 
for any and all purposes except the 


sound one of actual need. There are rela- 
tively few exceptions. These loans are 
rarely repaid, and in hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases the ultimate result is the 
loss of the insurance itself. The bene- 
ficiary is out of luck from the ‘very day 
that a loan is made.’” He pointed out 
that the insurance value is reduced by 





Financing of New Agents a Problem 


Facing Business, Says Gordon Hunter 


One of the real problems of the life 
insurance business that cannot be ig- 
nored, said D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president and agency manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, speaking before 
the Agency Section of the American Life 
Convention at Chicago this week, is 
financing agents, 

Other businesses are financing their 
young men by small salaries, Mr. Hunter 
said. “If we are going to keep pace we 
must go right out into the market and 
compete with the other businesses. Tem- 
porarily it means the investment of rea- 
sonable sums. I am thoroughly convinced 
that if the proper safeguards are thrown 
up and rigidly observed, an expenditurs 
for this purpose will prove, in the long 
years ahead, to be a real dividend-pay- 
ing investment, one fully comparable with 
bonds, stocks and mortgages.” He 
warned, though, that any financing 
should be only on an individual 
after careful analysis 

Life insurance has done well on the 
underwriting side, he commented. Poli- 
cies carefully selected and placed on the 
books at reasonable cost have been the 
greatest source of surplus earnings to 
companies and policyholders and_ will 
continue so to be. However, life insur- 
ance has lagged behind other businesses 
He reported that, attending a conference 
of sales executives recently he learned 


basis 


that all were enjoying peak business, 
with forced expansion and tremendous 
percentages of increase. Life insurance 
was slower to go into depression, but, 


he said, has not come out of it as have 
other businesses. The curve of the gen- 
eral business of manufacturing and min- 
erals has gone up more than 40% since 
the low of 1932, but life insurance sales 
have gone up only 6% over the low point, 
and at the end of 1936 were 40% behind 
the average of other businesses. 

The chief reason, said Mr. Hunter, 
does not lie in Social Security legisla- 
tion, competition from other industries 
for man-power, and so forth, but lies 
within the institution. “We just do not 
know definitely what is wrong,” he said. 
“We do know that life insurance is about 
the biggest business of all. It affects the 
happiness of more people than any other. 
It has the largest sales force of any 
business. And yet that sales force ap- 
parently has one of the lowest average 
earnings per salesman. It has what ap- 
pears to be one of the highest percent- 
ages of failures and the lowest percent- 
ages of success. It has about the heaviest 
turnover. It certainly appears to be in- 
volved with more problems than any 


the amount of the loan and there is the 
heightened danger of lapse, with loss 
margin of value to maintain the policy 
in frorce 





Place of Industrial 


(Continued from Page 14) 
icated upon derfarying the expense of 
state supervision, have reached the stag- 
gering total of $60,000,000 a year while 
cost of insurance departments’ supervi- 
sion totals less than $5,000,000. The rate 
of these taxes is being increased, he said, 
and there are numerous other taxes 
against life insurance companies. 

In closing, Mr. Lee pointed out that 
anything which affects Industrial life in- 
surance inevitably affects Ordinary as 


well. There are many cranks and re- 
formers seeking institutions to attack 
with some pretended issue. The _ 50,- 


000,000 industrial life policyholders pre- 
sent a huge target for their thrusts. Life 
insurance so far has escaped because it 
has been above suspicion, but the criti- 
cisms by opportunists seeking a spring- 
board of any sort to project themselves 


other, and if we are going to solve some 
of these major problems we must be will- 
ing and have the courage to face the 
facts.” 

Mr. Hunter said this problem should 
immediately be given the serious atten- 
tion that it deserves. Decision should be 


D. GORDON HUNTER 


made to conduct the necessary research, 
find out what is wrong and the most 
scientific and practical answers. While 
other businesses spend large appropria- 
tions for research, the iife insurance in- 
stitutions are spending but 19/10,000 of 
1% in cooperative research, and few are 
doing any research independently. Mr. 
Hunter said this was like using a cap- 
pistol instead of heavy artillery to blast 
out the vital data. 

The job should be tackled in a big 
way, he said, all companies cooperating 
wholeheartedly by pooling data. 

“T believe,” he said, “that any money 
devoted to finding the most successful 
ways of solidifying and rebuilding our 
sales force along scientific and long range 
lines will prove over the next 25 years 
to be the best investment of any we will 
make.” He set as the objective: “The 
production of an increasing quantity of 
quality business at a constantly decreas- 
ing cost by a compact group of men of 
whom the great majority are successful.” 





into public attention cannot indefinitely 
be escaped. 

The cost of operating on the Industrial 
plan can easily be explained by logic 
and reason, he said. Industrial life in- 
surance serves the many millions who 
require the weekly payment plan be- 
cause they live by the week in their ex- 
penditures and cannot budget themselves 
on any other basis. The cost of collect- 
ing the weekly premiums is unavoidably 
higher than under the Ordinary life plan. 
yet both methods serve one and the same 
purpose. The Industrial rates used are 
the result of great experience and are 
reasonable, companies are ably managed 
and are not making excessive profits. All 
engaged in the life insurance business 
should be careful, Mr. Lee said, not to 
attack other companies or criticize them, 
for this tends to break down public con- 
fidence in the whole institution and thus 
kicks back to the critic. 

He noted that the problem of securing 
and training new agents so they can sus- 
tain themselves in the business is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult. The Industrial 
companies’ plan of operations under 
which the agents start on a small salary 
which they can augment by selling new 
business seems to be the most practical 
yet devised for solving the agency turn- 
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Problems That Face 
Agency Dep’ts Today 
SEEN BY CHAIRMAN STEVENS0y 


Great Progress Made in Selection f 
Agents and Turnover Is Nearer P 
a Solution 


Many problems relating to the dist; 
bution of life insurance confront com. 
pany officials, E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vie. 
president of the National Life & Agg 
dent, Nashville, declared in his Opening 
remarks as chairman in the annual mee. 
ing of the Agency Section of the Amer. 
can Life Convention at Chicago, Within 
the institution there is the major prob. 
lem of agency turnover, the solution oj 
which is much nearer. Great Progress 
has been made in sclection of agents, in 
improving training methods, and _ sonp 
strides in financing agents, especially jy 
regard to their compensation in the earl 
period, But because of eliminating mam 
agents with little chance of success, th: 
average production per agent had to }y 
stepped up. There has been much stud 
of methods of increasing persistency oj 
business, Mr. Stevenson said, througt 
greater service to policyholders an 
through improving the quality of ney 
business written. 
_“Many of our ideas with regard to ter. 
ritorial development have — undergon 
changes in recent years,” he said. “Wi 
have found that over-expansion and w- 
der-development are among the contrib- 
uting factors to most of our troubles, 

“In recent years the market for our 
product has. undergone many changes 
All this has meant more work in pros- 
pecting, and on account of the rise in 
the cost of living, sales methods have had 
to be changed. We have found that we 
are now dealing with a little higher 
average age and that women play a 
more important part in the purchase of 
life insurance. All this calls for ver 
careful planning if we are to take ad- 
vantage of the shifted conditions.” 

Then, too, there are the problems cre- 
ated by social and economic changes, 
such as the Federal Social Security leg- 
islation and, more acute, the present low 
interest rates, The latter problem isa 
vital one for agency men as well as in- 
vestment officers of life companies, 

“However, the fact remains,” he said, 
“that the American Agency System and 
those men who were a part of this sys- 
tem and who continue to be a part of 
the system, should be given credit first 
for placing with the public the more than 
one hundred billions of dollars of life 
insurance now in force in America. B} 
all the standards of measurements the 
men who wrote that business have been 
and continue to be uncommonly success- 
ful; they have set a mark that will not 
soon be easy to surpass. We should re- 
member that those one hundred billions 
or more account for about 70% of all 
life insurance in force in the world to- 
day.” 





over problem. During depression many 
Ordinary agents went into the Industrial 
field where they could be sure of a living 
income, and many now are returning to 
the Ordinary field. Industrial companies 
long ago learned it was imperative that 
they not proselyte others’ agents. It 1s 
important that the same understanding be 
reached between Industrial and Ordinary 
companies, he said. 





TO CONTINUE CARAVAN 
Alex. A. Dewar, president, Life Ur 
derwriters Association of Los Angeles, 
recently announced that this organiza 
tion will continue its caravan trips this 
year for the benefit of Southern Call 
fornia associations at Pasadena, Long 
Beach, Santa Ana, San Diego, San Ber- 
nardino (Orange Belt association) and 
Santa Barbara. 
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Character Chief among Intangible Assets 
of Life Insurance, says Leroy A. Lincoln 


Piscussing some of the intangible as- 
back of the life insurance business 
in an address before the American Life 

Convention in Chicago this weck, Leroy 
\. Lincoln, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, placed character in manage- 
ment above the dollar assets of com- 
panies. “We are accustomed to speak of 
investments in terms of property values 
which can be appraised and set forth in 
terms of dollars,” said Mr. Lincoln, “The 
real value of every asset is fundamentally 
based upon human factors and primarily 
upon the degree of character displayed 
in the effort to maintain those property 
values. This factor is fundamental to 
the success of any enterprise. Its im- 
portance to the business of life insurance 
takes on special significance because of 
the nature of the trust imposed on life 
insurance management. It is of first im- 
nortance because the complete fulfillment 
of the obligations of a life insurance 
company is of the utmost consequence te 
policyholders and beneficiaries. It is easy 
to lose sight of the part which character 
has played in situations which have been 
experienced during the past few years.” 

Character as Continuing Quality 

Character must be a continuing quality 
f successful management in the life in- 
surance business, continned Mr. Lincoln 
It is just as important in good times as 
in bad. for in good times there is greater 
possiblity of relaxing vigilance. “The 
institution of life insurance did not meet 
the emergency of recent years,” stated 
Mr. Lincoln, “through which it has 
passed successfully by what was done 
during the course of the emergency. The 
emergency was met because character 
had been inherent in the management of 
the business during those quiet periods 
when disaster was not to be seen on 
every hand. Worthless securities pur- 
chased in good times during a lapse of 
character on the part of management 
would have had no value in times of de- 
pression no matter how high the char- 
acter of management during the emer- 
gency itself.” 

Life insurance has grown to its present 
state of efficiency and dependability, 
commented Mr. Lincoln, through long 
stages of progressive development. It has 
been built upon precedent but it has not 
been a blind worshipper of precedent. It 
has been willing to explore new ficlds of 
service but carefully, always with a mar- 
gin of security. 

Must Hold to Lorg View 

Life insurance must always hold to the 
long view, in Mr. Lincoln’s opinion. “We 
are bound in co far as human foresight 
will permit us to do.so, to safeguard 
against situations which may arise a hun- 
lred years hence,” he svd. “We must 
always be prepared to cope with sudden 
changes of the economic current, all the 
while remembering that it is the main 
course of the stream which affects us 
most and while adjusting to the eddies 
and whirlpools encountered from time to 
ime our eve must always be on the 
main current.” 

Continuing Mr. Lincoln said: 

“Another asset which it is difficult to 
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measure adequately, but the value of 
which cannot be too highly emphasized, 


is to be found in the ficld forces’ of 
American Life insurance companies. 
Through their energy and _ intelligence 


and loyalty to their business, the Amer- 
ican people, on their own initiative but 
inspired by these agents, have come to 





- s 
Pach Bros. 
LEROY A. LINCOLN 
possess the greatest amount of life in- 


surance protection of any body of na- 
tionals in the world. We in the life insur- 
ance business are a critical people, and 
no phase of our activities has been sub- 
jected to more gruelling study than has 
the operation of the agency system. And 
that is proper, because the agents are 
our principal contact with the public, 
and through them the public sees our 
business, It is desirable that we should 
always seek the highest type of repre- 
sentation, realizing that we are dealing 
with a highly volatile factor called ‘the 
human element,’ and that it cannot be 
reduced to a mathematical formula and 
perfected with machine-like precision. 
We shall always be striving to improv 
the human factor in all lines of endeavor 
When civilization ceases to do this, it 
is lost. The field forces of American Life 
insurance companies have done a won- 
derful job. Without them, Americans 
would not now enjoy that splendid meas- 
ure of protection which covers them and 
their families today. Some people think 
that expense incurred on the field side 
of the business is unnecessary, but you 
and I know, and all informed people 
must know, that the principal aim of our 
business should be to extend its ad- 
vantages to an ever-increasing number 
of individuals and for a suitable amount, 
seeking always the ideal of ample pro- 
tection for every American family, con- 
sistent with that family’s income. 
Selling Lifeblood of System 
“Selling is the lifeblood of our whol 
economic system, in whatever business 
or occupation. To manufacturers and 
producers of consumer’s goods this is 
well understood to be fundamental. Sell- 
ing means production; production means 
employment; employment means income 
and prosperity. Without salesmen and 
selling effort in business generally, in- 
dustries would languish, improvements 
would cease, and we would not enjoy 


the high standard of living which is 
characteristic of America today. With- 
out salesmen in life insurance, that too 
would languish, instead of being the 
great institution that it is, affording its 
mantle of protection to more than half 
the population of this country. 
“Another asset which we have enjoyed 
is to be found in the laws which govern 
the operations of our business —laws 
which have been, generally speaking, 
sound and sane. Some people are prone 
to criticize slight differences of rule and 
regulation in various states, but 
we consider the vast empire which has 
been opened up to our business in the 
United States and Canada, the broad ex- 
panse of territory which it covers, the 
opportunity for individual and local dif- 
ferences of opinion and points of view, 
I think we can safely say that, in the 
main, life insurance legislation has been 


wise and sound and the business has 
been the better for most of such legis- 
lation We may well wonder what the 


situation might be if this same territory 
were divided into many different coun- 
trics, with many different languages, as 
is the case in other parts of the world 
today. 
A Unique Opportunity 

“In recounting the achievements of thx 
life insurance business we should never 
forget that while the institution has tak- 
en advantage of the unusual opportuni- 
tics presented to it, we in this country 
have had a unique opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the value of the great service 
of life insurance, Ours has been an en- 
terprising nation, eager to advance the 
standards of its civilization and quick 





Says Persistency Record 
Bears on Insurability 


The need for research in many fields 
and the dissemination of trade informa- 
tion among executives of life companies 
were topics included in the address of 
R. B. Richardson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Montana Life, before the general 
session of the American Life Convention 
yesterday. He complimented the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau for the 
work it has done in the production field 

“There are two fields in the sales de- 
partment where further consideration 
and study may not be amiss,” he said 
“Market research is of paramount im- 
portance, for only through it are we abl 
to analyze the customers’ wants and 
learn what type of merchandise is wanted 
and the price they are willing to pay 
Another field requiring real research is 
the method of inducting new agents into 
the business.” 

The greatest single problem facing the 
business today, Mr. Richardson said, is 
termination of policies prior to the time 
a non-forfeiture option is available. There 
has been study of this problem, but ap- 
parently the companies have not thought 
to look for the key in the field of psy- 
chology. “Establishment of a cooperative 
lapse impairment bureau would enable 
life insurance companies to protect them- 
selves in the same manner the merchants 
are protecting themselves,” Mr. Richard- 
son said. “Upon becoming aware that a 
history of poor persistency in continuing 
insurance in force is just as much a bar- 
rier in obtaining new insurance as a 
medical impairment, the public would be- 
come more conscious of the benefits of 
continuing insurance in force. Research 
and cooperation solved the problem of 
medically impaired risks, and can solve 
the lapse problem.” 


when. 


to adapt itself to, and to adopt, 
ideas. There was, therefore, a fertile field 
for the new idea of life insurance. Be- 
cause of the opportunities for business 
development, the demand for capital far 
exceeded the supply. Men were ventur- 
ing their capital in new enterprises and 
were eager to protect their families 
through life insurance against possibk 
business misfortune. Because life insur- 
ance protected the family, it made for 
more assurance to enterprising indi- 
viduals to venture capital in new fields 
Furthermore, the accumulation of assets 
held for the benefit of life insurance 
policyholders and beneficiaries created a 
great reservoir of capital available for 
conservative investment. supplvine the 
needs of governments and aiding in the 
advancement of established enterprises, 
thus freeing other types of capital for 
more adventurous investments than were 
feasible for the use of life insurance 
funds. 


nev 


Broad Vision of Assets 


“At the outset of these remarks, I de- 
clared my title to be ‘Assets.’ To anvone 
whose concept of assets is limited t 
the conventional connotation of the term. 
T must seem to have failed woefully in 


my discussion of the theme. TI have 
wished, however. to address those with 
a wider vision of what this business is 


and of what this business should think 
Indeed, what T have tried to say is quite 
easily adaptable to any line of business, 
be it life insurance or vacuum cleaners 
Yes, I go further and sucgest that as- 
sets of the type which I discuss are 
the backbone of government—Federal, 
State, or local; they are the most treas- 
ured possession of any peoples, of any 
community. 

“We in the life insurance business must 
be dedicated to the proposition that our 
assets are something more than 
stocks or bonds or mortgages: something 
more than our buildings, our bank ac- 
counts. Our chief assets, and the chief 
assets of any business, of any instity- 
tion, of government itself. are to be 
found in the honor and honesty of dee 
and of word with which every transac 
tion with customers, with each other 
with all citizens. shall be surrounded 
With honesty of act and deed. of public 
and private statement. any success is 
possible. With dishonesty. tricki 
ness, with devious conduct, no business 
no institution can survive 

“Let us maintain pronerty 
with all that sound judgement which has 


our 


| 


with 


ascetc 


our 


brought them to their present state, ht 

alone with these. let ms guard 1 

fidelity those greater and greater ch 

acter assets. heside which our proper‘. 
P| 


assets will hold a relatively min 
in the eves of all the people.” 
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Life Insurance Best 
Attempt at Security 


AS SEEN BY T. W. APPLEBY 





Ohio National President Holds Real 
Security Must Wait High Social 
And Spiritual Development 





In a paper commented upon for its 
thoughtful and scholarly approach to 
the fundamental aspects of the whole 
basis of security, T. W. Appleby, presi- 
dent of the Ohio National Life, dis- 
cussed before the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago this week the possi- 
bility of security. “Security and freedom 
are twin goals of man’s dreams and 
hopes,” he said, “and when we compare 
America today with any people a hun- 
dred years ago, the comparison inspires 
hope that security may not be a de- 
lusion. What I mean to say is that as 
the relationships among men improve, as 
the soul of man develops to a point 
where, at least among so-called civil- 
ized men, men may cooperate and not 
attempt to destroy each other; when 
nations will work together and men in 
the majority will have the urge to serve, 
then we shall have a secured society. 
Then we shal] have economic security 
and life insurance will still be society’s 
most efficient financial institution.” 


Place of Life Insurance 

“It would not be hard for this group, 
the members and guests of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, to persuade them- 
selves that of all means of maintaining 
the security of the individual and his 
family, life insurance is the best,” said 
Mr. Appleby. “While the theory of life 
insurance has had a longer history, its 
application belongs to the last hundred 
years. Today we write more new busi- 
ness each year than there was in force 
in the United States at the end of 1905. 

“Life insurance is perhaps the finest 
expression of resistance to insecurity to 
which individuals and society are ex- 
posed. It has the merit of being in- 
herently cooperative and yet purely vol- 
untary on the part of the individual. It 
is the product of evolution. We find 
the seeds from which it grew planted 
even in pre-Christian centuries and 
throughout the Roman and in the mid- 
dle ages. In modern times it took more 
definite form and its basic principle be- 
gan to be applied to larger groups, in a 
piece-meal way, it is true, to the physical 
and mortal ills to which human flesh is 
heir. Its full application had to await 
the discovery and application of the laws 
of contract, of finance and mortality, 
and the development of a social order 
in which there was a probability that 
long-time contracts could be fulfilled. 

“Life insurance is a great social force. 
Today it touches directly approximately 
two-thirds of our population, consider- 
ing policyholders and beneficiaries, and 
making due allowance for duplicates. It 
gives to these individuals a sense of 
property, a sense of possession, an ex- 
perience of individual ownership, and 
must generally lead them to favor a 
continuance of an order of society where 
individual ownership may remain pos- 
sible and where, however, humble, the 
dignity of individualism may be main- 
tained. 

“Life insurance is a great economic 
stabilizer. In prosperous periods its as- 
sets increase and are widely diversified 
into many fields of productive enterprise, 
encouraging employment and creating 
wealth. In times of depression and dis- 
aster they are available upon call to 
meet emergencies and alleviate suffer- 
ing. In the first six years of the present 
decade, when almost every enterprise 
was in retreat, and financial institutions 
generally were withdrawing their funds 
from operating fields, life insurance was 
paying $5,000,000,000 annually, including 
loans, into the streams of trade and 
commerce, a much greater amount than 
was added to the government debt in 
the same period, a total equal to half of 
all of our governmental indebtedness. 
But this stream of life insurance funds 
had the advantage of being privately ad- 


A.L.C. Surveys Broad Field 


(Continued from Page 1) 


steady decline in amount, having declined 
to September 1 at the rate of 8% from 
the previous year. Policy loans have 
shown a steady decrease as policyholders 
are able to begin repayment of loans 
made during depression years. Most in- 
crease in any class of investment has 
been in Government bonds which show 
an increase of 29% this year over 1936. 
and now stand at all time high of almost 
five billions of dollars. 

Since the last annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention 9,500 bills 
have come to the attention of the legis- 
lative division of the A. L. C. head of- 
fice, of which 1,000 were of interest to 
insurance companies. 

Col. Robbins on Social Security Rulings 

Col. Robbins discussed the present sit- 
uation relative to Social Security Act and 
told of the rulings given the Northwest- 
ern Mutual and Kansas City Life. He 
then said: 

“Thus far, the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has declined to issue any general 
rule or regulation governing life insur- 
ance agency contracts as to the status of 
employes under the Social Security Act 
giving as a reason, therefore, that the 
wording of the contracts is so different 
that each company’s contract must be 
considered separately. On September 17, 
Morrison Shafroth, chief counsel of the 
Bureau, who had direct charge of the 
rulings on life insurance contracts as re- 
gards the status of agents, resigned as 
chief counsel and John P. Wenchel was 
appointed in his place. 

“If we are to establish life insurance 
agents as independent contractors rather 
than employes it has been estimated the 
companies will be saved at least $20,- 
000,000 a year in taxation when the full 
tax will have gone into effect.” 

Although premium tax increase meas- 
ures were introduced in several jurisdic- 
tions an increase occurred only in Dis- 
trict of Columbia where Congress in- 
creased the tax from 11%4% to 2%. The 
state of Washington reduced the domes- 
tic company premium tax from a maxi- 
mum of 24% to 1%. 

At the Legal session there was consid- 
erable discussion of the Oklahoma es- 
cheat law which has been a bone of con- 
tention for years. Legislation was en- 
acted at the 1937 session of Oklahoma 
legislature which subjects a foreign cor- 
poration to penalties for holding farm 
lands beyond a seven-year period as dis- 
tinguished from the outright escheat of 
such property as provided by the Con- 
stitution and sought for by statutory en- 
actments heretofore. 

Col. Robbins congratulated Commis- 
sioner Palmer on the new IIlinois code 
which he considered an excellent and 
workable revision of Illinois insurance 
laws. 

David Friday on Interest Rates 


David Friday, Washington economist, 
spoke to the American Life Convention 
on causes which determine interest rates. 
He concluded by saying: “The very fact 
that business is reviving will have the 
effect of reducing bond yields and raising 
bond prices in the case of industrial 





ministered in contrast to wasteful public 
administration. It is an idle question, 
but one cannot but ask what would have 
happened without this quiet and unos- 
tentatious support of the social structure. 

“Life insurance has some critics for 
which we ought to be thankful. Nothing 
can be more wholesome for our business 
than honest criticism. It will serve as 
a counter-irritant to those who have the 
responsibility for the promotion of the 
business and prevents us from becoming 
too cocksure about our methods and too 
complacent about our accomplishments. 
Our business must remain dynamic. 
There is no doubt that there is yet a 
large area in our field of endeavor in 
which the sound innovator and the true 
pioneer may serve to as large a pur- 
pose as they have ever served in the 
past.” 


bonds. In case of electric light and pow- 
er companies we are already witnessing 
a volume of output and sales which has 
surpassed by a wide margin the highest 
level of 1929 and 1930. As that volume 
continues to increase during the next two 
years and earnings mount with it the 
quality of every class of utility bonds 
will be improved. The third class bonds 
will become second class; the second 
class will become first class and the first 
class will become gilt-edged. They will 
all sell at prices higher than those which 
now prevail. In the field of municipal, 
state and Federal bonds there will be a 
similar improvement in quality. 

“The rehabilitation of the banking 
structure alone has had an immense ef- 
fect upon the finances of the municipali- 
ties. Every banker knows the flood of 
tax payments which follow the opening 
of closed banks in every community. 
Budgets which have been sadly out of 
balance are automatically brought into 
balance by business revival and with bal- 
anced budgets the esteem in which gov- 
ernment credit is held jncreases. This 
credit has behind it the taxing power of 
all the people. In the absence of extrava- 
gant and reckless expenditure it is the 
best of all credits. 

“All these things progress with busi- 
ness revival, the yield on government 
bonds will fall to a level lower than it 
has yet reached. If the analysis here pre- 
sented is sound, then the insurance com- 
pany will have to conduct its business 
under falling interest rates during the 
years just ahead. If their managers find 
scant comfort in prediction let them re- 
member that low interest rates on com- 
mercial loans and falling yields on in- 
vestments have on the other side of the 
shield rising prices for good securities. 
This is especially true during the period 
when business is reviving and production 
and profits are rising. In a situation such 
as that which confronts us now there is 
prospect that the demand for funds with 
which to finance the revival will increase 
the return on investments by raising the 
rate of interest.” 


Troy W. Appleby 


One of the most social and civic- 
minded men at the convention is Troy 
W. Appleby, president, Ohio National 
Life, Cincinnati. Among his outside con- 
nections are these: Member of board of 
trustees American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and of McMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Fla. The latter college is 
ninety-one years old. He is vice-chairman 
of the executive committee of book com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which administers the largest re- 
ligious publishing house in the United 
States with plants in Cincinnati, New 
York and Chicago. Also he is a board 
member of Cincinnati’s Community 
Chest; is chairman of Cincinnati’s Child’s 
Welfare Division and is a member of 
Hamilton County, Ohio, committee on 
public assistance. 


Some Lobby Personalities 


An interesting group seen in the lobby 
consists of E. E, Rhodes, Mutual Bene- 
fit, for more than half a century with 
that company; George E. Merigold, Pru- 
dential, a Buffalo boy who made good in 
the New Jersey metropolis; Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan, a Petersburg, 
Va., lad who can find his way through 
the Metropolitan Life buildings in Madi- 
son Square without getting lost and 
knows how to cross Columbus Circle, 
New York, without being run over; 
Frank Keesling, West Coast Life, San 
Francisco, who is never, never again go- 
ing to be a member of a bridge commis- 
sion as there are too many people who 
think they know how to build a bridge; 
and Nelson B. Hadley, a Michigan boy 
who came to New York City and put life 
insurance executives through their paces 
so expertly that they did not have time 
to notice that he wears the style of neck 
ties now that he wore when in Lansing. 

James Victor Barry, Life Extension 


Institute, joined the group hot to tej 
new story he had heard and for years be 
was the best story teller in the business 
But every time he started Taylor an 
Merigold told him they had heard th 
story either in Buffalo or in Richmonj 
years ago. Barry retorted by saying “Yoy 
are probably a couple of fellows who stay 
up all night reading Dale Carnegie.” ° 

James Victor Barry has long been 2 
popular figure at this convention, Re. 
cently his story telling crown has beep 
usurped by Joseph C. Behan, vice-preg. 
dent Massachusetts Mutual. 

Enthusiastic about his first trip toa 
fire convention was H. H., Armstrong 
vice-president of the Travelers, back 
from the National Association of Insp. 
ance Agents Dallas convention. While in 
Dallas Mr. Armstrong was host at 4 
luncheon, which was attended by 4% 
Travelers people. 

Commissioners here are Ernest Palmer 
Illinois; R. L. Daniel, Texas; Arthur J 
Ham, Wyoming, 

Missing and much missed is Joe 8. 
Reynolds, one of the fathers of the 
American Life Convention and president 
of the Kansas City Life, who died a few 
months ago. 

Looking cheerful despite the trip of 
thousands of miles ahead of him is 0, 
Sam Cummings, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters, He 
recently presided at a luncheon in Dal- 
las to which were invited all the presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the Texas 
companies, the Dallas general agents, in- 
surance managers and bank presidents, 
The luncheon was to welcome to Texas 
W. W. Klingman, new Texas manager 
of the Equitable Society, and William J 
Graham, vice-president and director of 
the Society who was in town to induct 
Mr. Klingman into his new office. 

Official delegation of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents was _ headed 
as chairman by Walter Le Mar Talbot, 
Fidelity Mutual, Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
Prudential, another member of the com- 
mittee, could not come because of ill- 
ness in his family. Another member of 
the committee is Adolph Rydgren, Con- 
tinental American. From executive quar- 
ters of the Life Presidents is Vincent L. 
Whitsitt and Robert L. Hogg, the latter 
formerly a Congressman. 

Dora Alexander Talley, president of the 
National Fraternal Congress and presi- 
dent of Woodmen Circle of Omaha is 
here representing that Congress. 





Slighting of Initiative 
Lowers Living Standards 


Speaking of governmental interference 
with the orderly processes of industry 
Charles R. Hook, president American 
Rolling Mill Co., told the American Life 
Convention assembled in Chicago Octo- 
ber 12: “There is no escape from the 
fundamental economic law that com- 
pensates initiative and effort and pen- 
alizes their opposites. Carried to sufh- 
cient length, failure to reward individual 
initiative, ability, effort and thrift must 
inevitably lead to a lower instead of a 
higher standard of living. It must even- 
tually so weaken corporate structures 
that there would be the probability o! 
complete government control or owner- 
ship. Much of our economic experiment. 
ing, our groping for a short path to 
Utopia, has come about through musun- 
derstanding of the problems and func- 
tions of business. This misunderstanding 
with its consequent misrepresentation of 
the attitude of business has prevente 
that mutual confidence so necessary t0 
the cooperative effort of business and 
government. If we are to have a soun 
and lasting recovery, government must 
understand the problems of industry and 
industry must understand the limitations 
of government. And of equal importance 
in this cooperative effort is a mutua 
understanding of the problems and re 
sponsibilities of each on the part of the 
employer and employe. 





J. S. CHRISTY HAS ANNIVERSARY 

Joseph §S. Christy, Kirkwood, Mo., 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the Prudential October 14. 
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Presumption of Death 
’ In Proposed Statute 


FORMERLY BASED ON OLD LAWS 





Suggested Uniform Practice Would As- 
sume Relative Times of Death 
to Be Unknowable 





The prevailing legal practices in con- 

nection with presumption of death were 
discussed before the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago this week by John H. Wigmore, 
jean emeritus Northwestern University 
School of Law. A summary of his 
paper follows : : 

When the insured’s death becomes an 
issue, and clear proof is lacking. two 
niles of presumption have been devel- 
oped in the law to help reach a decision. 
These rules are centuries old, and are 
no longer adapted to modern conditions. 
One of them is the rule as to time of 
survival of persons perishing in a com- 
mon disaster. The other is the rule as 
to absence from home unheard of for 
seven years. 

The National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, whose 
function is to prepare model acts for 
yniform adoption by all states, has for 
three years been working on two statutes 
which will modernize these ancient 
rules. 

The rule hitherto in force in many 
states for determining survival in a 
common disaster has been to follow cer- 
tain artificial assumptions, e.g., that a 
child dies before an adult. a woman be- 
fore a man, and the like. In other states, 
no such rule obtains; but because the 
party entitled to succeed to an inherit- 
ance cannot prove the prior time of 
death of an intestate, the propertv goes 
to the wrong person. The Commission- 
ers now propose to formulate practica! 
rules of succession which will replace 
these other outworn rules. 


Features of Proposed Statute 


By the statute now proposed, the fact 
is frankly faced that the relative times 
of death are unknown, and that there- 
fore the property should be distributed 
independently of that fact. For exam- 
ple, if husband and wife perish in a 
shipwreck, and it is not known which 
one perished first, and if the husband’s 
will gave all property to the wife but 
if she predeceases him then to his broth- 
ers, and if the wife’s will gave all her 
property to the husband but if he prede- 
ceases her then to her brothers, then bv 
the law today neither the husband’s 
brothers nor the wife’s brothers being 
able to prove their case, the husband’s 
property would go in part to the wife’s 
brother’s and the wife’s property would 
go in part to the husband’s brothers: 
thus the intention of both testator and 
testatrix would be defeated. But by the 
proposed statute the relative times of 
death are ignored (being unknown and 
unktiowable), and the property of each 
is given to the respective brothers, as 
plainly intended by the wills. All the 
other possible combinations of facts are 
treated on the same principle. 

In the other situation, viz. absence un- 
heard from for many. years, it is real- 
zed that the present rule of seven years 
absence is a relic of the horse-and-buggy 
fays, even antedating Shakespeare’s day. 
he new statute therefore prescribes no 
ixed time, but leaves it for the judge 
im each case to say whether there is 
icon evidence of death to go to the 
ury. 

But the most important feature of the 
new statute is the provision for the care 
o the party’s estate during the period 
of absence when death is not yet proved 
Nor provable. As the law is today (in 
Most states) everything comes to a 
standstill; the wife and children cannot 
obtain support from the estate, nor can 
its debts be paid nor its credits collect- 
td. The statute authorizes the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, who will have power 
'0 administer the estate, support the 
family, collect credits, and pay debts. 
When the time comes that death can be 


Oklahoma Escheat Law 
Discussed by Henning 


COMPLIANCE REQUIREMENTS 





Illinois Bankers Vice-President Explains 
Provisions of Law Now 
In Effect 





Effects of the Oklahoma escheat law 
as construed by the attorney-general of 
that state were summarized in a round 
table discussion of the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention at Chi- 
cago this week by E. H. Henning, vice- 
president, Illinois Bankers Life. Mr. 
Henning opened the discussion which 
was devoted entirely to the Oklahoma 
law. He is unusually well posted on 
the situation. In preparing the paper, 
he said, he assumed that the act would 
be sustained by the courts as valid leg- 





proved, the estate will be wound up and 
distributed. If after a certain number 
of years, search has been everywhere 
made and yet death cannot be proved, 
the statute of limitations is made to run 
against the absentee, and his estate is 
collected and distributed. Furthermore, 
to provide against the rare case where 
the absentee may finally turn up, a 
fund is established (by taking a per- 
centage in all such cases) to provide 
for his reimbursement. 

In making the preliminary studies for 
these statutes, the Commissioners at- 
tempted to secure from the insurance 
companies the figures showing the actual 
number and ratio of cases of claims 
founded on one or the other of these 
two situations. But the Commissioners 
were disappointed to find that no such 
statistics were available from most in- 
surance offices. The Commissioners rec- 
ommend that a system of classifying, 
recording and annually reporting on 
such cases be established at all insur- 
ance headquarters. 


islation. The attorney-general’s inter- 
pretation appears to be sound, he stated, 
and it must be assumed that his con- 
struction will be followed by enforcing 
officers until there is a different inter- 
pretation by the courts. 

Briefly, Mr. Henning said, the inter- 
pretations are: 

1. The effective date of the act is 
August 10, 1937. 

2. Real estate (not within exceptions 
provided in the act) which has been 
held by a corporation for more than seven 
years on the effective date of the act, 
is subject to provisions of the act. 

3. Section 3 of the act requires a cor- 
poration to sell and dispose of real es- 
tate which was acquired by the corpora- 
tion through foreclosure of mortgages, 
and in collection of debts due the cor- 
poration, and held for more than seven 
years on the effective date without lapse 
of intervening time, except real estate 
located in incorporated cities and towns 
and as additions thereto, and such as 
may be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing on the business for which the cor- 
poration was chartered and licensed. 

4. A verified statement containing a 
list of real estate held in violation of 
the act, showing date of acquisition of 
each piece of real estate, amount of last 
preceding assessed valuation, purpose 
and method of acquisition, must be filed 
in the county clerk’s office in each 
county in which the real estate is sit- 
uated within 90 days after August 10. 

5. A corporation holding real estate in 
violation of the act during any part of 
calendar year 1937, subsequent to Aug. 
10, 1937, is subject to penalty provided 
for the first year unlawful holding, and 
if the real estate is unlawfully held on 
Jan. 1, 1938, the corporation will be sub- 
ject to the penalty provided for the 
second year of unlawful holding. The 
penalty payable for 1937 is the 1% pen- 
alty for the first year of unlawful hold- 
ing, regardless of the number of years 
over seven years that the real estate has 
bcen owned by the corporation. 
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Compensation Basis 
Should Be Reviewed 

O. SAM CUMMINGS TELLS A.L.C. 

Need to Maintain Young Men While 


They Are in Training, Says National 
Ass’n President 





Chicago, Oct. 13—O. Sam Cummings, 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, told the American Life 
Convention that the National Associa- 
tion regarded as a serious problem con- 
fronting the business the making of life 
insurance a more attractive field for 
young men who are fitted by character 
and education to enter the business. 

“It seems to me that the most serious 
problem confronting us is assuring the 
average agent a decent living income,” 
he said, “not only after he has gained 
some proficiency as a life underwriter 
but from the time he starts writing life 
insurance. Need we not re-examine our 
whole sales setup in the light of condi- 
tions as they are? Need we not chal- 
lenge our procedure in detail? Is it not 
possible, for example, that new influences 
within and from without our business 
may require some modification of our 
methods of compensating the field repre- 
sentatives of our great institution? 

“Perhaps an initial step is to devise 
some plan that may gain institution-wide 
adoption which will enable us to secure 
college men upon graduation, properly 
assimilate them into this business with 
courses of training on an_ intellectual 
level that will attract their attention 
and hold their interest, supervise them 
adequately in the field as they make ap- 
plication of what thev have learned and 
compensate them sufficiently while se- 
curing their training to meet the compe- 
tition for their services in lines of busi- 
ness that offer training and regular com- 
pensation during the induction process.” 

President Cummings called attention 
to the progress of the agency practices 
agreement and said that fully two-thirds 
of life insurance being produced is writ- 
ten by companies which have signed 
that agreement. 


E. F. Morris Cites Cases 
On Equity Jurisdiction 

Earl F. Morris. associate counsel, Mid- 
land Mutual Life, addressed the Legal 
Section of the American Life Convention 
on Monday, taking as his subject “Equity 
Jurisdiction to Cancel Total and Perma- 
nent Disability Provisions”. His paper 
cited numerous cases and court decisions 
A statement from Mr. Morris’ paper was 
this one: 

“Let us assume that the exception (as 
to provisions relating to disability) is 
such that the total and permanent dis- 
ability insurance is contestable for fraud 
in the application after the expiration 
of the contestable period for the life in- 
surance. After the expiration of the 
contestable period the insured asserts a 
claim for disability benefits, and upon 
investigating, the insurer discovers fraud 
in the application. It files an equitv suit 
to rescind the disability insurance. There 
are two variations of this situation: 

“On the one hand, the fraud may have 
been discovered and suit filed by the 
company before the insured has alleged- 
ly become disabled, or, on the other 
hand, insured may not only have asserted 
a claim, but may kave begun an action 
at law for benefits before the suit for 
rescission is commenced. The insured 
files a motion to dismiss the bill in 
equity, the ground being that the com- 
plainant has an adequate remedy at law 
The argument is that equity jurisdiction 
in suits for the rescission of insurance 
policies has been rested upon the incon- 
testable clause, and that since the dis- 
ability insurance is excepted from its 
operation, there is no equity jurisdiction 
to rescind this feature of the policy.” It 
was the purpose of Mr. Morris’ paper 
to discuss the proper ruling—or the rul- 
ing that may be anticipated—on the mo- 
tion in the three situations suggested. 
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A Method of 


Determining How Profitable 


an Agency’s Production Is 


A method of determining how profitabl 
is was given by A. J. McAndless, executi 
vice-president and agency manager, of the 
Section of the American Life Conventioi 
ontained one of the tables they use fron 
found. based upon an assumed lapse rate ¢ 
policy produced by an agency. A summary 

For many years, as agency managers, 


we did not concern ourselves with profit 
consideration when analyzing agencies 
We compared agencies and honored lead- 
ers at our conventions; we set down club 
qualifications for individual producers 





CECIL F 


CROSS 


The leading agencies and the leading 
agents received recognition upon the 
basis of volume accomplishment. Volume 
alone was our standard of comparison 
That agency was most valuable which 
produced the greatest volume of new 
business; that agent was the company’s 
leader who paid for the most business. 
But such standards of accomplishment 
were not altogether satisfactory. On too 
many occasions we awoke to the fact 
that some of these most valuable agents 
had produced business that could only 
result in financial loss, that names carved 
in the imperishable stone walls of our 
buildings or engraved on bronze tablets 
dedicated to their honor were symbols 
reminding us of unprofitable voyages 
The new business produced qualified for 
volume but too often it was not perma 
nent business. The high first-year ex 
pense could never be liquidated out of 
profit margins in renewal years because 


so little renewed. And so our attention 
was directed to persistency and conserva- 
tion. “The business that pays is the 
business that stays” ‘became a by-word 


in agency conversation. Thus persistency 
factor was introduced into club qualifica- 
tions. It was necessary that last year’s 
business renew in a Satisfactory ratio 
before giving consideration to this year’s 
business. Volume still formed the base 
of our standard for agency accomplish- 
ment, but volume credit was adjusted 
as persistency was good or not so good. 
A first step in judging agencies by a 
profit standard had been made 


Looking At the Profit Margin 


During the past few years falling in- 
terest rates and increased mortality have 
emphasized the need of considering other 
points on our compass, and so manage- 
ment has turned:its attention to ex- 
penses and those things that affect ex- 
penses. For many years we have known 
that certain expense. is unit expense 





e to a company the business of an agency 
e vice-president, and C. F. Cross, second 
Lincoln National Life before the Agency 
in Chicago this week. Thetr joint paper 
which the exact amount of profit may te 
md acquisition cost for any average ste 
f their paper follows 
practically the same whether the policy 


be for $1,000 or for $10,000—and that the 
expense element in our premium is cal- 
culated per $1,000 of insurance. With 
such a relationship, an increase in the 


averagt SIZ€ policy produces a proft 
margin. We are just beginning to real- 
ize how great is its effect; hence, how 


to increase the average size policy oc- 
cupies a foremost place in agency dis- 
cussions. Average-size has therefore be- 
come a factor in comparing agencies and 
agents—a second step in judging them on 
a profit basis. 

Management has also begun to realize 
that the volume of an agency appears 
only in its true perspective when com- 
pared with the field acquisition involved 
in obtaining the actual volume of busi- 


ness done. The actual first year field 

costs of new business are not uniform 

Commission schedules may also vary ’ -ec 
- . Cr perk iy A. J. McANDLESS 

When these two—ficld acquisition ex- : 


pense, and commissions—are combined 
and expressed as a percentage of new 
premium volume, we have a factor affect- 


operations of a life insurance company, 
they usually speak of profits as arising 


ing the profitability of an agency. The from three sources: Interest, mortality, 
results can be changed favorably by cur- and savings in expense. They compare 
tailing the expense or by increasing the actual interest with required interest; 
volume which must absorb the total ex- actual mortality with expected or as- 
pense. This is a third step in determining sumed mortality; and actual insurance 


for 
These 


with the margins 
call loading 


the profitability of an agency. 
When actuaries examine the 


expense 
which they 


expense, 


general three 
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Tenth Anniversary WHY 
October 1937 C 





Ti. record of our first ten years of service is recognized as 
one of noteworthy achievement. 

Upon this anniversary occasion, we extend our greetings to 
our associates in the life insurance fraternity and our thanks for 
their cooperation—to the steadily increasing number of Bankers 
National policyowners, our appreciation of their confidence which 
has helped make this growth possible. 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Montelair. N. J. 











ed 


interest, mortality, and insurance 

pense—determine company profit. The 
also determine agency profit but 
drawing maps and charts to detertnin 
agency profit we assume that the inter. 
est rate and mortality, in so far as th 
agent is concerned, conform to the co ; 
pany’s average. This assumption js a 
questioned because interest earnings ms 
a function of general management be 
are without control of the agent. Ve. 
tality also is a function of underwr i 


: “ iting 
policy. Only occasionally does the mor 
tality of a particular agency over q lon 
period depart from the general averade 


3ut, in the field of expense and thoy 
things that influence expense, the oa 
is different. A careful weighing oul 
indicate there are wide variations he: 
tween agencies. In this field the general 
agent does cxercise control over three 
factor—field acquisition, lapse rate and 
average-size policy. bai 


What Expense Factors Are 


In a general way we have used thes; 
expense factors—ficld acquisition, lapse 
rate, and average-size policy, to judge 
agencies, When all three were favorable 
we reached a decision confident of oy; 
position. “This agency is profitable.” This 
situation was seldom found, however 
These factors usually pointed in Opposite 
directions, and we could not reach defin. 
ite conclusions. We could point out to 
general agents that their lapse rate was 
high, their field acquisition cost favorable 
their average-size policy low. We could 
decide what conditions were satisfactory, 
and what needed improving — but —we 
were still at sea in determining whether 
a particular voyage had been profitable 
Our need is for further maps and charts 
that combine these factors, giving proper 
weight to each. 

Maps for such purpose should be sim- 
ple, easily understood, and easily applied 
It is not essential that the method by 
which they are derived be equally simple 

One method for combining them ap- 
pears in Volume XXII of the Record of 
the American Institute of Actuaries un- 
der the title “Indices of Cost and Value 
as an Aid to Agency Management” ahd 
presented by W. A. Jenkins. The tables 
presented are derived largely from ‘our 
own operations. They are an attempt by 
us to seek a solution as to what are 
proper standards for new agencies and 
for established agencies. They are guides 
as to the profitableness of our operations 
We attempt to derive from these tables 
the answers to three questions regarding 
(a) the new business of each agency, and 
(b) the new business of the company 
as a whole. The questions are these: 

1. What is the field acquisition ex- 
pense per thousand of new business? 

2. What is the investment being made 
by the company per thousand of new 
business ? 

3. What is the value per thousand of 
this new business ? 

The answer to this third auestion is 
the one in which we are mainly inter 
ested today. 


Setting Up “Composite Policy” 


The method rests on the assumption 
that a “composite policy” may be built 
up for the company—a policy which in 
equal volume. produces the same _ total 
premiums and reserves as were produced 
by the business actually written on the 
many different policy forms. 

“Asset share calculations” are then 
made based on the average interest, mof- 
tality, lapse rate, size of policy, field 
acquisition expense including first year 
commissions, and other expenses. 

The present value of profits for ten 
years per $1,000 of insurance is deter 
mining for this composite policy. This }s 
the “10 Year Profit Index” per $1,000 ol 
the company’s .business as a whole, pro: 
duced by all agencies new and old. 

For the new business of agencies the 
following assumptions are made: 

That the composite policy of the aget 
cy is the same as that of the company 

That interest, mortality, and “other ex 
penses” are the same as for the company: 

To determine the “Profit Index’ fot 
any agency, we substitute the field ac 
quisition expense, lapse rate, and aver- 
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age- -size policy of that agency, using 
company average for all other factors. 

| have stated the method need not be 


simple—that the application of the chart 


should. 
Basis of Tables 


case we have prepared 
by varying the direct 
acquisition expense which is the sum of 
the top commission paid the General 

Agent and the cost allotted to new busi- 
ness for maintaining his office, in steps 

f 214% from 70% to 100%. 

eet year lapse rate has been varied 

n steps of 5% from 20% to 50%. 

The average-size policy has been varied 
in steps of $250 from $1,250 to $8,000. 

The following schedule shows 10 year 
profit indices for a 20% lapse rate. Simi- 
iar schedules have been prepared for 
other lapse rates for one company, 

With these maps and charts we are 
in a position to answer our questions 
with reas sonable confidence. We can “read 
the log” in terms of profit. It is ncces- 
sary only to know the field acquisition 
cost for a particular voyage—the aver- 
ize policy—the lapse rate of the 


In our own 
three- -way tables 


age-size € 
previous year’s business. 

An example will illustrate. Two agen- 
cies are having a close race for the 


honor of being leading agency of the 
company. The year is over. Both have 
the same field acquisition cost—both have 
a lapse rate of 20%. The first pays for 
$5,100,000 with an average-size policy of 
9500. The second pays for $5,000,000 
with an average-size policy of $3,000 
Under volume standards alone the first 
has done the better job; but when we 
bring into account the only variable 
factor average-size policy, the “profit 
ndex” of the first is $5.94 per thousand; 
of the second, $8.26 per thousand. The 
frst is our leading agency—but to pro- 
uce the same profit as the second should 
have produced almost $7,000,000. 


Profit Index By Policy Size 





What are the relative effects of these 
three factors? In our agencies with field 
cost and lapse rate an increase is aver- 
age-size policy of $500 from $1,500 to 
$2000 increases the profit index $5.81 
(from a loss to a profit of $2.46); from 
$2000 to $2,500 the increase is $3.48; 
from $2,500 to $3,000 is $2.32; from $3,000 

) $3,500 $1.65; but from $5,000 to $5,500 
only $63. These variations are less as 
the lapse rate increases. The field cost 
does not affect them. 

For each change in acquisition cost of 
5% the “Profit Index” changes $1.50 per 
$1,000 of insurance. This is not affected 
by the other factors. 

Lapse rate is affected by average-size 

policy. A change of 5% for policies of 
$2,000 average affects the Profit Index 





about 55 cents; for a $3,000 average, 70 
cents; and for a $4,000 average, about 75 
cents, 


With these facts before us we are in a 
position to center the attention of gen- 
eral agents on improving their jobs. 


Agency costs can be kept in line through 


m: 





sion contracts the variable item here 

s the expense of the office. Standards 
may be set. Such costs will be high in 
the first year, decreasing regularly until 
in the fifth year they should be about 
10% of the premiums. For average estab- 

ished agencies further reductions will be 
very small. And so little change in the 
wrod index can thereafter be made from 
this source. 

Lapse rates show greater possibilities— 
but it is in the field of larger policies 
that the greatest savings can be made, 
Particularly for agencies writing business 
in small amounts. 

Because of this high acquisition ex- 
pense in early years, five different stan- 
dards of profit may be established for 
agencies in their first, second, third, 
lourth, fifth, and subsequent years. During 
the first two years, perhaps the third, 
lepending on how much you desire to 
invest in new agencies, the profit index 
May be negative. 


T. A. Phillips’ Questions Direct 
Thought Toward Current Problems 


pertinent and 
featured the 
A. Phillips be- 


Several questions of a 
thought-provoking nature 
presidential address of T. 
fore the American Life Convention at 
Chicago on October 13 the purpose of 
his remarks being to direct attention to 
the need for strengthening and enhanc- 
ing the high position which life insur- 
ance holds in public opinion achieving 
that end not by placing the emphasis on 
bigness but by improving the public un- 
derstanding of life insurance and its func- 
tion for thousands of individual policy- 
holders. Mr. Phillips is president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life. 

“The policyholder can be 
and he will feel differently,” Phillips 
declared, “if he is brought to think of 
himself and th se like him as owners in 
fact of these companies, and not as a 
holder of small policies in companies with 
billions of dollars of assets. We talk too 
much of size. We should dwell more on 
the amount of insurance we have under- 
taken to pay. Our assets then become 
necessities. different emphasis might 
lead to a different conception.” 

Mr. Phillips pointed out also the need 
for winning and holding public approval 
He continued: “The best way is to tell 


awakened 


the world freely and frankly about our 
business. Here is where newspapers and 
trade papers come in. We should seek 
more friends among representatives of 
the press. W can make confidants of the 
managing editors — our confidences are 
safe with them. They will recognize 


life insurance as one of the great human 
interest stories, will be interested in its 
welfare and will then be our best friends 
and advocates before the bar of public 
opinion. They cannot be if they do not 
understand.” 
Set Up Fanciful Situation 

The questions which Mr. Phillips 
brought before the convention he pre- 
sented in this way: “Let us suppose this 
convention to be possessed of full power 
to legislate for and regulate the industry. 
It may be interesting to indulge our 
fancies and to ask ourselves what we 
might do in that event. 

“It is pretty safe to say we would first 
reduce premium and license taxes and 
fees to a point approximating proper 
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supervision 
strong eftort 


costs of 
make a 
form. 
“We 
vision and would want 
most competent and thorough 
tion. We would 
the trust assumed ng for policy- 
holders’ funds—to ini 1imize , atl 
ing—to eliminate vices and to deal as 
liberally in our policies as can be. 
“Would we think it wise to continue 
to show in our gain and account 
large mortality margins fictitiously calle 
‘gains’ or ‘profits’—upon which clever 
listortionists base claims of huge over 
charges to policyholders? Or would we 
feel this is sufficiently answered by ex- 
plaining how our actuaries properly ad- 
just all this in the amount charged for 
loading and in the dividend distribution, 
and do we think that the policyholder 
believes our actuary will adjust it in his 
rin our : the so-called losses 


would undoubtedly retain super- 
it to include the 
examina- 


ae ate to emphasize 
ari 





loss 
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Boissard Comments on Trend to 
Persistent, Profitable Business 


Speaking before the Agency Section of 
the American Life Convention at Chicag: 
this week Richard Boissard, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, National Guardian Life, 
who this month was elected pres sid nt 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, said that the goal for the years t 
come is a reasonable volume of insur- 
ance within proper expense limits, with 
good persistency and satisfactory earning 
margins 

Mr. Boissard spoke on “Mapping Your 
Course.” He said the objective may be 
low cost insurance to policyholders, a 
rapid rate of growth for the company, 
or to build a sales organization that is 
more efficient and better compensated 
than at present, thus concentrating, re- 
spectively, mainly on the interests of the 
policyholder, or rewards to the principal 
executive officers, who may or may not 
be stockholders, or the agency field 
forces. The company cannot go three 
ways at once nor serve three divergent 
interests without compromise. 

A law of physics, he said, is that to 
double speed requires four times the 


power. In life insurance, the extra money 


required for quick growth has to come 
from the policyholders, or stockholders, 
or both, History indicates no company 
has been able for long to maintain a 
rate of growth very much out of line 


. aggregate 


“Quality business is profitable to the 
company, to the agent, and, being re- 
flected in a lower cost, to the policy- 


holder. Presumably we should seek 
increase the volume of insurance in 
force, and improve the quality of new 
business,” he said. 

It appears essential, he continued 
for a company to determine what is the 


acquisition and renewal 
pense, what is the unit burden to be 
carried, spread over the business being 
acquired and renewed, and what a1 
present termination rates of ‘. licies 
various kinds and sizes. From these data 
can be calculated the excess of ——— 
tion cost over first year earnir ior 
various kinds of policies, by age groups 
and size of policy, and what is the re- 
newal margin of profit by kinds of poli- 
cies, age groups and size of p lic cy. 

There then can be determined the 
pected profit on various kinds of 
at various ages, and by sizes of policies; 
which agents and agencies are profitabl 
Sale of profitable business can then be 
stimulated by paying more for it, and 
of unprofitable business by paying less 
“So I raise the question, haven’t most 
companies reached the point where the) 
are giving the agent too small a share 
of the general expense 
Boissard asked 
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from loading in the gain and loss ex- 
hibit a similar point of vulnerability 


worthy of our attention? If we would 
avoid the supplying of such ammunition 
to those who are unfriendly, would we 
proceed by abandoning the gain and 
oss exhibit—(a useful too] to those who 
understand it)—or would we consider the 
possibilities of a mortality table for pre- 
miums and reserves based on current ex- 
perience under which gains from mortal- 
ity would be less and loss from loadin 
reduced or eliminated? It is obvious that 
the choice of a mortality table involves 
many other factors of large import, but 
the questions asked assume a prominence 
today greater than ever before. 

Asks About Cash Values, Surrenders 

“What would be our approach in the 





field of cash values? Would we continu 
to promise payment of the reserve in 
cash, and at the same time guarantee to 


increase reserves at a rate of interest 
not usually obtainable if we keep liquid 
enough to meet the first of these under- 
“Ae he ? Or would we endeavor to find 
an acceptable besis of cash value which 
will retain the popularizing advantages 
of this policy feature, and at the same 
time sufficiently safeguard our companies 
from hazards of which we were given a 
Q limpse m 1932 and 1933? 

“Would we consider the policyholder 
who surrenders for cash—thus requiring 
a liquidation of company assets and 

rminating all further relations with the 
company—to be worth as much to the 
company as the one who takes paid-uy 
insurance and continues to some extent 
to contribute to company operations? In 
ther words, would we give equal surren- 
ler values to each? 

“Having deterr 








mined 






upon a proper por- 








tion of the reserve for the man who takes 
the paid-up insurance option, would we 
continue to use it as a net single premium 
and thus imply insurance can be given 
without a carrying charge or would we 
ise some expense loa ling? 

zi the case of extended insurance 
wi we continue to base the term on 
the reserve table, in which the mortality 
bears no relation to that of extended i 
surance, or would we place it on a table 


g the mortality which we have 
be experienced? 
uld be our attitude toward 
cuaranteei1 terest on policy settlement 
funds for periods of time that might run 
as much as fi ty to 100 years after 
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ance of the policy? Is it safe to guaran- 
tee action under conditions which we 
cannot possibly foresee? If not, would 


we cone to find some more prudent 
course hich would still retain the great 
and high popularity of these 


we feel satishied with the ade- 
present investment laws? What 














M 1 be our ideas regarding surplus and 
c funds? 
‘ back to the matter of th: 
public’s good-will, is hel anything w 
uld do to direct some of this high 
esteem to that great part of our man 
ower which represents us in the field— 
so tl men may be more wel- 


omes and businesses of 
sible for insurance? Are 

he means of approach 
he equipment now provided to these 
field emissaries of ours are all that they 












shou r could be, so that the full 
otential influence of over 200,000 field 
n be applied to winning and hold 


«< G- 
igh esteem for their profession? 
orts of this large group, through 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and allied bodies to promote pub- 
lic knowledge of life insurance and pub- 
lic good-will, and to seek better equij 
ent for agents, are most praisew orthy. 
How far would we go and what addi- 








tional means would we find to supple- 
ment the self-efforts of these bodies? 
“Obviously many additional matters 
would engage our attention if we here 
were clothed with all power to legislate 
r control. No attem ipt is made to sug- 
gest a complete agendum, nor for that 
natter, to imply relat importanc If 
this discourse may mn ate or se 
other discussion, some gain will be had 
It is hoped in addition, some postulates 


for action may result.” 
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Threats to American 
System; Their Origin 


MAN’S VIEW 





TRANSPORTATION 





Politicians and Industrialists Alike Are 
Blamed for Collapse of Society's 
Basic Elements 


While the address of Donald D. Conn, 
executive vice-president Transportation 
Association of America, to the American 
Life Convention in session in Chicago 
dealt primarily with the transportation 
crisis from a public view, he made some 
general statements which can be the 
more readily appreciated by persons in 
any line of business. These general 
ideas he expressed as follows: 

“Under the American system the in- 
stitutions of our society are the family, 
the church, science, universal education, 
the press, the state, and private owner- 
ship and management of property. Some 
of these are specifically mentioned in 
the primary instrument of our system, 
others are implied in the plan as ex- 
pressed, and still others have since de- 
veloped, and fit in naturally with the 
original conception. 

“Threats to the American system are 
the various efforts to tinker with the 
system itself which tend to weaken it 
and induce collapse. In this category 
would fall the disregard of the line be- 
tween the functions of public and pri- 
vate agencies, the excessive use of the 
powers of government and law for pri- 
vate ends, the direct primary, over- 
regulation of transportation, unnecessary 
regulation of private industry, the rise 
of predatory political machines, and, par- 
ticularly, the absence of an effective and 
organized opinion that wills to the con- 
trary. 

“Then there are various outside forces 
which I believe represent the greatest 
threat of all. These, perhaps, may be 
best characterized as illuminism, social- 
ism, fabian socialism and communism. It 
seems proper to say that not one of these 
‘isms’ has a rational justification. In a 
sense it may be said that they are the 
primary causes of the world-wide unrest 
and the war on economics. Almost every- 
where it appears that politicians, dema- 
gogues and other self-appointed saviors 
are leading an assault on mathematics. 
Much of what they say and do, implies 
that they would repeal plain arithmetic. 
At the present time, at least, the ‘isms’ 
represent the most serious single threat 
to the American system. 

“The policies of organized business or 
private enterprise operate to induce the 
collapse of the American system. These 
produce the weakness of the soil in 
which the seeds of disorder are planted 
and take root. Although many could 
be enumerated, it probably is sufficient 
for the purposes of this subject to point 
out that the chief weakness is the lack 
of understanding of private enterprise, 
and a distinct lack of initiative in de- 
fending, as well as improving, the appli- 
cation of the idea to modern conditions. 
It is sufficient to say only that which 
honest leadership will admit; that busi- 
ness aS we understand the term, has 
permitted our social and economic struc- 
ture to drift into its present state of 
uncertainty. Too many business men 
have often influenced government to en- 
ter the field of private management and 
then condemned it for doing so. Too 
many have sought to use the instrument 
of government as a substitute for their 
own inability to develop their own 
formulas of progress. If we wish to 
keep government in its position under 
the Constitution, let us not grant an 
excuse for an invasion in the field of 
private enterprise and the _ ill-advised 
use of governmental power in that direc- 
tion. We are too apt to deplore the 
order of things, facing our problems 
only as emergencies arise. We have 
done little, if anything, since the World 
War to strengthen the foundation upon 
which this great American system must 
rest. A renewed faith in our funda- 
mental system and revived courage to 
protect its principles are prime requi- 
sites at the present time.” 





New President of A.L.C. 


Once Mechanical Engineer 


Chicago, Oct. 13—Harry Ritchie Wil- 
son, new president of the American Life 
Convention, has for years been one of 
the leading figures of the convention and 
for three years has been on the execu- 
tive committee. 

Graduate of Purdue University, he 
took an engineering course and became 
a graduate mechanical engineer. At 
Purdue he was head of the Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs, was on the class team 
athletic committees, was advertising 
manager of the college paper. Upon 
leaving school he was engaged in engi- 
neering and manufacturing and contract- 
ing business for a number of years. 

A lifelong friend of Herbert M. Wool- 
len, then president of the American 
Central Life, he was persuaded by Mr. 
Woollen to join the American Central 
twenty years ago. A few months after 
joining the company he was elected vice- 
president. He is now vice-president of 
the American United with which the 
American Central was merged. 





H. T. Burnett Secretary 
A.L.C. Agency Division 


New secretary of Agency Division, 
American Life Convention, is H. T. Bur- 
nett, Reliance Life vice-president. 





Financial Section Secretary 


Don F. Roberts, treasurer of the 
Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, D. 
C., was elected secretary of the Finan- 
cial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention. 


Hampering Court View Of 
Total Disability Reserve 


Life company counsel have much to 
gain by seeking to convince Federal 
courts that they have jurisdiction in 
cases involving total disability benefits, 
on the theory that the reserve which 
must be set up immediately when such 
a claim is filed amounts to more than 
the $3,000 minimum set by the courts, 
said Alexander W. Parker, of counsel 
Atlantic Life, to the American Life Con- 
vention in session in Chicago, October 
12. He continued: 

“Generally Federal courts have re- 
fused to take jurisdiction when the 
amount of disability income payment 
sued for falls below the $3,000 minimum. 
The amount of disability income sued 
for is not a criterion but the amount of 
reserve set up is. If insurance counsel 
are successful in convincing the courts 
on this point they shall have made real 
progress in obtaining in a good many 
jurisdictions a more impartial adminis- 
tration of justice in disability cases. It 
will probably be an uphill fight because 
of the many so called ‘collateral effect’ 
decisions and because of the absence of 
Circuit Court of Appeals authority on 
the reserve theory.” 


Method of Evaluating Bonds 


Investment standards in the selection 
of bonds was the subject of an address 
before the American Life Convention at 
Chicago this week by L. R. Lunden of 
the University of Minnesota and editor 
of Financial and Investment Review. Mr. 
Lunden has supervision over a large 
university endowment fund and is ad- 
visor of the state banking department. 

The speaker told of the formation of 
a banking clinic working under an en- 





dowment for that purpose which de- 
veloped a method of procedure for 
evaluating investments, his remarks 


dealing specifically with bonds. 





A. & H. WEEK DATE SET 
The general committee on National 
Accident and Health Insurance Week 
has named the week of April 18 for the 
1938 observance and reappointed Harold 
R. Gordon chairman, 


Pilot Life Training 
Agent for Bigger Job 


EYES ON GENERAL AGENT JOB 





System of Resident Supervisors Provides 
Basis on Which to Build Better 
Field Organization 





That the needle of the agency depart- 
ment’s compass points definitely in the 
direction of a better trained field organi- 
zation is the belief of J. M. Waddell, 
agency manager Pilot Life, who ad- 
dressed the American Life Convention in 
Chicago October 13. What follows is 
taken from his address: 

“IT wonder if many of the mistakes I 
have charged to bad selection were not 
due to lack of training instead. Haven’t 
we agency men been riding this ‘selec- 
tion horse’ too hard? All companies have 
a very definite plan for training the crew 
but there has been very little accom- 
plished by most companies in regard to 
training the captain, It is impossible for 
us to send all our prospective general 
agents to the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau’s manager school. 

“The general agent used to be a man 
who had money and was able to finance 
a given territory and build an agency. 
Of late we have been unable to find such 
men. Until a few years ago the usual 
method of starting an agency was for a 
Pilot Life home office man to approach 
a prospective general agent in territory 
that was open. Sometimes he was the 
agent of another company. We would 
paint to him the advantages of a gen- 
eral agency. After the territory question 
had been settled that of financing would 
come up and we would generously agree 
to make him an advance. We would leave 
this man enthused but with a false no- 
tion of his job. We hadn’t established 
anything; all we had succeeded in do- 
ing was kidding ourselves and passing 
the buck, because this man with no pre- 
vious training and no experience as a 
general agent would certainly require 
more than a pat on the back and an 
advance check to establish one. 


Covered Too Much Territory 


“The agency men of companies simi- 
lar to ours can recall many of the dere- 
licts that have been washed up by this 
system. The Pilot Life realized that we 
were not doing the job we should in 
agency building, We believed that one 
of our weaknesses was that we tried to 
cover too much territory. We were in 
twelve states and within a year we with- 
drew from seven. Results have proved 
that this was a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

“It seems to us that training a general 
agent is very much like training an 
agent in that it cannot be accomplished 
by giving him a book and telling him 
what to do, but we do not know of any 
company that conducts a regular school 
or training course for managers and gen- 
eral agents. 


Resident Supervisor’s Duties 


“It is necessary that our general agents 
earn part of their income from personal 
production and we have found that it is 
expecting too much to require them to 
train new men and write personal pro- 
duction at the same time. So we have 
adopted the system of resident super- 
visors. These are largely young men and 
one of the prerequisites of the job is 
that they must have earned a living 
selling life insurance. They are given a 
small territory and their job is to find 
new agents and train them for the gen- 
eral agent and also work with the estab- 
lished agents who need help. They may 
also write personal business. We tell 
these men that their job is merely a 
training course to prepare them for 
general agencies of their own, Naturally 
the question of cost arises. We have 
found that the added stimulant to our 
dormant agencies and the production of 
new men they bring in have brought the 
cost down to a reasonable basis. 

“These supervisors go through all the 
experiences they will have when they 
become general agents. This plan of con- 


oo 
Companies Should Uphold 
Investment Standard; 


E. C. Gill, assistant treasurer 
Life, told: the American Life Conye 
tion in Chicago, October 14, that th 
most important lesson learned by i 
companies during the depression js that 
they should not lower their standard; 
of investment even though in a periog 
of low interest rates the pressure tc 
get money invested at a reasonable rate 
of interest is exceedingly great, They 
should adhere rigidly to the standard. 
which they have set up, or else the 
will find themselves drifting into a posi. 
tion where they will be taking on , 
weaker type of security for the sake 
of an apparently higher interest yield, 

Government bonds must continue 4 
the backbone of the life companies’ jp. 
vestment portfolio. While the amount 
of these issues both in this country and 
Canada in recent years has been yer 
great; if balanced budgets are set Mm 
in the near future there is no reason 
to doubt the ability of the countries 
carry their burden of indebtedness with. 
out bringing about any serious condition 
of inflation. Municipals are desirable 
but as they are obligations of individual 
communities careful analysis is neces. 
sary in each case, especially when the 
municipality is too dependent on one 
industry and also when unduly high un- 
employment costs occur when industry 
is slack. There has been the question 
whether life companies should not in- 
vest to some extent in common stocks 
It appears the majority of life com- 
panies’ funds should go into high grade 
bonds and well secured mortgages, he 
contended. 


Canad; 





NEW TERM POLICY OFFERED 





Philadelphia Life Announces Convertible 

Participating Contract Renewable 

to Age Sixty-five 

Designed to meet present day eco- 
nomic needs, the Philadelphia Life an- 
nounces a new renewable and converti- 
ble participating term policy, written on 
five, ten and twenty year plans. The 
new policy is renewable and convertible 
up to age sixty-five. It provides for 
annual dividends, with the first dividend 
payable at the end of the first year. 

In announcing the new policy the com- 
pany says that today, with higher and 
rising prices, the average man wants 
and needs higher death protection. 

“He realizes,” the statement says 
“that his family must have added pro- 
tection in the event of his death, At 
the same time he feels that he cannot 
afford to pay the higher premiums for 
the regular forms. It was to meet this 
situation that we devised this new term 
policy. This plan enables a man to 
convert the policy into a regular form 
at such times as his earnings increase. 
We felt, too, that most term policies 
are limited. This policy is unlimited.” 


COMPANY DIRECTORS RESIGN 

Directors of the Cosmopolitan Old Line 
Life have tendered their resignations to 
Insurance Director Smrha effective when 
the District Court either orders the com- 
pany liquidated or turned back to its 
policyholders. The directors believe the 
company should be liquidated. 








centrated effort and close supervision 
has its drawbacks, one of which is that 
it keeps the agency manager everlast- 
ingly on the job to see that these supet- 
visors are properly directed. It has sur 
prised me how much these men can learn 
in a short time about the recruiting an 
training of agents. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that we of the home office show 
look ahead to our future general agency 
timber and invest some money in oUt 
general agents of the years to come. In 
so doing I realize fully the danger of 
other companies coming in and taking 
these men just at the time we have com- 
pleted their training period. I have had 
that happen to me and I have taken men 
from other companies, but I hope the 
day may come when that danger sh 

















have passed.” 
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c.C. Ferguson Thirty Years 
An Officer of Great-West 


It was thirty years ago that C. C. Fer- 
ouson, general manager of the Great- 
West Life, joine« d that company as ac- 


wary and the occasion was celebrated 

















Cc. C. FERGUSON 


recepti: . in the club 
head office at 
received 
officers, 


week by a 
ms of the company’s } 
when Mr. Ferguson 
the congratulations of directors, 








id office staff and Winnipeg repre- 
entatives of the company. 

Before going with the Great-West 
Life. Mr. Ferguson had been seven 


ars in the actuarial department of the 
Ca anada Life. He joined the Great-West 

1907 and on the death of J. H. Brock, 

der and managing director of the 

_he became general manager in 
aN itive of Prince Edward Island, 
nere he was born in 1878, Mr. Fergu- 
son was educated at Prince of Wales 
and McGill University, from 
was graduated a gold med: ilist 
a B.A. in 1900. He is a Fellow of 
Actuarial Society of America, an 
associate of the Institute of Actuaries 
ind a director in a number of Canadian 
corporations. 

During the time Mr. Ferguson has 
held the office of general manager the 
assets of the Great-West Life have in- 
from $19,200,000 to $150,000,000 ; 
total income from $4,780,000 to $27,300,- 
(00; and business in force rose from 

$19,000,000 to $575,000,000. Payments to 
policyh Iders increased from $1,280,000 
to $15,150,000. 
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WINNERS IN SALES CONTEST 
Northwestern Mutual Life Regional Agen- 

cy Convention in Wichita Highly 

Successful Affair 

President M. J. Cleary, Northwestern 
lutual Life, accomp anied by Grant L. 
director of agencies; Lawrence J. 
uns, assistant director of agencies, and 
Dr. Ralph T. Gilchrist, assistant medical 
lirector, attended the mid-Western re- 
gional agency convention held October 
11-12 at Wichita. The meeting was spon- 
sored by four general agents, namely, H. 
W. Laffer, Wichita: H. D. Emmert 
T \. B. Irwin, Oklahoma City, and 
ge Metzger, Kansas City, Kan. 

Wichita mecting brought to a 
climax a “quality” sales contest. prizes 
for which were presented by Director 
Hill. Leading producers in each general 












agency were: T. M. Waldrop, Shawnee, 
Okla, Irwin agency: O. F. WwW right, 
Hutchinson, Kan., Laffer agency; J. E. 


© dott agen- 


Bailey, Kansas City, Kan., 
Emmert 


cy, and G. L. Hahn, Tulsa, 
agency. 
A feature of the Wichita meeting was 


the appearance of Roland P. Elliott, 
district agent, Northwestern Mutual at 
Rochester, Minn., who electrifiel the 


annual convention at the home office in 


“The Power to 


” 


luly with his talk on 


R. I. Curran New Production 
Manager, Patterson Agency 


Lloyd Patterson, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at 100 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
has appointed Robert I. Curran, Jr., 
production manager of the 
charge of surplus and brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Curran graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1928 with a degree of B.S 
in business. He went directly from col- 
lege to the then T. Elliott Hall agency, 
where he was trained in supervisory 
work and later became an assistant man- 
ager for Mr. Hall. When Mr. Hall re- 
signed as general agent Mr. Curran went 
into personal production on the Florida 
east coast. During the Winter of 1937 
Lloyd Patterson met Mr. Curran in Mi- 
ami and engaged his services to head 
his city production department for the 
stimulation of brokerage and_= surplus 
business at his agency at 100 East Fortv- 
second Street Mr. Curran assumed his 
duties there October 1. 


city 
agency in 


JEFFERSON STANDARD DRIVE 





Annual Production Campaign Honoring 
President Price Will Feature New 
Income Contract 

A. R. Perkins, agency manager Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, says that in the first 
nine months of this year a gain of $15,- 
500,000 was made in insurance in force, 
bringing the total to $363,000,000. New 
business for the first nine months totals 


$38,000,000, an increase of 9% over the 
same neriod of last year. Lapses totaled 
$1,500.000 less than for the first nine 


months of last vear. 
The company is now conducting a de- 


termined drive to reach a new high 
mark in insurance in force. On the 
basis of the first nine months accom- 


nlishment there is every indication that 
it will reach the goal of $371,000,000. 
Plans are under way for the annual 
production campaign in honor of Presi- 
dent Julian Price, whose birthday is 
November 25. A new policy contract on 
the Optional Retirement Income, par- 
ticipating plan, to be called the Presi- 
dent’s Special, will be placed in th 
hands of the field force November 1. 


New A.L.C. President 














HARRY RITCHIE WILSON 
Vice-President, American United Life, 
Indianapolis 


New Members on A.L.C. 
Executive Committee; Some 


Memorial Tributes Made 
Chicago, Oct. 14—Judge C. F. O’Don- 
nell, president Southwestern Life, is new 
member of executive committee succeed- 
ing Senator Lindsey of Farmers & Bank- 
ers, Wichita. Former President Phillips 
of A.L.C. also goes on com- 
mittee. 





executive 





At meeting of committee tonight Presi- 
dent Torrens, Kansas City Life, and L 
J. Dougherty, Guaranty Life, praised 
memory of Joe Reynolds, late president, 
cansas City Life. Claris Adams, Ohio 
State, and O. J. Arnold, Northwestern 
National, paid tribute to memory of late 


George — n, a inhattan Life. 

Harry Wad merican United, talked 
on necessity of aan public relations 
for life insurance, 


Discussion of Trends 
Opens Agency Section 


E. B. STEVENSON IS SPEAKER 


Cites Changes in Social, Economic and 
Insurance World; Improvement in 


Training Methods 


Chicago, Oct. 13—Eldon B. Stevenson 
Jr., vice-president, National Life & Acci- 
dent, opened Agency Section A.L.C, by 
discussing changes in social, economic 
and insurance world. Continuing, he 
said: “In recent years the market for 
uur product has undergone many changes. 
All this has meant more work in pros- 


pecting and then too on account of the 
rise in cost of living sales methods have 
had to change. We have found that 
we are now dealing with changes in the 
insurable age and that women play a 
more important part in the purchasing 
of life insurance. 

“All this calls for very careful plan- 


ning if we are to take advantage of the 


shifted conditions, In addition to forces 
operating from without there are many 
factors within the business that also pre- 


sent problems. Agency turnover is one 
which has been with us for years. We 
are getting closer to solution of that 
problem as we have improved our train- 
ing methods and some strides have been 
made in financing agents particularly in 
regard to compensation in the early 
p< riod. 

“Much study has been given to increas- 
ing the persistency of business not only 
by rendering greater service to policy- 

Iders but more particularly through 
improving quality of new business writ- 
ten. Many of our ideas with regard 
to territorial development have under- 
gone changes in recent years. We have 
found that over expansion and under 
development are among the contributing 
factors to most of our troubles.” 





Medical Program Chairman 


Dr. Maurice R. Bender, medical di- 
rector Guardian Life, New York, was 
appointed program chairman for tl 
personne Secti mn of the American Life 
Convention succeeding Dr De Wit 
Si nith, medical director Southwestern 
Life, who died recently 


Chairmen of Three American Life Convention Sections 





Agency 


H. W. MANNING 


Assistant General Manager 


Great-West Life 


Photo of Industrial Section chairman, F. 


Financial 














ALEX. B. CUNNINGHAM 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
Montana Life 


M. Nettleship, appears with his address as 





Legal 














ROBERT A. ADAMS 
General Counsel 


American United Life 


chairman elsewhere in this paper. 
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ELDER STATESMEN 

Nothing has happened in some years 
which has given more encouragement to 
a large number of people than the recur- 
rent discussion of Secretary of State 
Hull and Vice-President Garner as Presi- 
dential possibilities. In a recent letter 
to his clients Kiplinger, Washington 
weekly commentator on the Washington 
trend, says both are getting a large num- 
ber of followers. The reason why this is 
so stimulating is because one of these 
statesmen is 64 and the other is 66. 

Throughout America, especially in the 
world of unemployment, hundreds of 
thousands of men have been led to be- 
lieve by events that a man is considered 
old at 50. Moreover, those who lose their 
positions at age 45 have been consider- 
ably depressed by the thought that their 
future looks black indeed; that they are 
too advanced in age to make a new start 
that promises well for the future. 

But now comes a wave of sentiment 
which is in the direction of elevating 
two men over 60 to the nation’s highest 
post. 

Youth has been in the saddle at Wash- 
ington, riding high as never before, but 
there have been many young men in the 
administration who have been unhorsed. 
For centuries experience has brought 
wisdom and judgment; has made the 
counsel of the older statesmen welcomed. 
It looks as through the elder statesmen 
in this country will be held in higher 
esteem again and that maybe a man of 
45 will not be regarded as a dodo if he 
loses his job. 





CAN’T DESTROY WHAT 
PUBLIC WANTS 

While business is always nervous un- 
der attack, and persistent assault under- 
mines confidence, a paradox is furnished 
in the way some of the principal targets 
in the American business and economic 
world are thriving. A case illustrative 
American chain store and mail 
order systems against which there is al- 
ways a tirade of some sort going on; 
sometimes reaching the legislatures. 

An investigation by the New York 
Times discloses that in September, 1937, 
the chain stores and mail order houses 
increased their sales to $247,555,445 from 
$230,156,464 in September, 1936, a gain of 
7.6%. 


is the 


The increase in a nine months 
period was 11.3%. There are three large 
mail order concerns in the country, 


twelve chains of variety stores (largest 


Woolworth, ) 
grocery, shoe and apparel chains. 

Principal reasons why attacks on the 
mail order houses and chain stores have 
been futile is because of the popularity 
of the chains and systems with the public. 
The patrons are more interested in price 
and than 
speeches and resolutions. 

The American system of insurance has 
been under attack by demagogues at in- 
tervals ever since it started, and if it had 
not furnished a necessity, and been con- 
ducted to the general satisfaction of the 
public, it would not today be in its 
impregnable position. 


being many drug store, 


convenience they are in 


OVERCROWDED CONVENTIONS 

National conventions of large insurance 
organizations will continue to rotate from 
city to city because that method brings 
the associations before wider areas as 
well as having some other political 
aspects. Unfortunately, towns with lim- 
ited hotel accommodations, much 
elevator service, small banquet rooms and 
only a few entertainment spots present 
a flock of problems to convention man- 
agers. 

To travel hundreds of miles to a con- 
vention only to find there is not room 
enough for a seat at the banquet—some- 
times not even able to crowd into the 
room; to have to wait an hour or so 
before the waiter can bring food to a 
dining room; to be told upon arriving at 
a hotel that your reservation, made weeks 
before, will be honored after a few hours 
wait in the lobby; to fight your way 
continuously through crowded lobbies, 
makes convention-going a nightmare for 
a growing number of people. 


not 





William L. McNamara of New London, 
Conn., has completed thirty-five years 
with the John Hancock. He began his 
career with the company in Syracuse, 
N. Y. In 1924 he was made manager 
at Cleveland and in 1933 took over the 
management at New London. 

a” * * 


Ray W. Simpkins, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, arrived in Los Angeles September 
28 for a visit of several days with the 
company’s general agencies in that city. 

+ + + 

Elbridge Cleghorn Gale, treasurer of 
the Boston insurance firm of Meade & 
Gale, Inc., and Miss Margaret Luer St. 
John of Greenwich, Conn., will be mar- 
ried in St. Bede’s Chapel, Roscmary Hall, 
Greenwich, on October 29. Mr. Gale is a 
graduate of Harvard College and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 





BRAINARD 


MORGAN B. 


Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, has re- 
turned from a trip to the Southwest. 
In writing to a friend after his return 
he said: “I come back more impressed 
than ever by the resources of our coun- 
try and by the evidences of rather wide- 
spread prosperity.” 

* * * 


Florence K. Devereaux of Alexander 
& Baldwin, Honolulu, has returned from 
her trip around the world. 

She enjoyed Switzerland and_ Italy 
more than any of the other European 
countries and a three weeks’ trip on 
the S.S. Victoria from Naples to Hong 
Kong was the most delightful cruise. 
At Hong Kong, which she found a fasci- 
nating city, she visited Richard Wild, 
branch manager of the South British 
Insurance Co., and Mrs. Wild. 

“The war in China somewhat compli- 
cated matters,” she said. “I sailed di- 
rect from Hong Kong to Kobe, Japan, 
aboard the S.S. Empress of Asia, which 
was chartered by the British govern- 
ment to transport 2,000 refugees from 
Shanghai to Hong Kong. 

“Was in Japan two weeks and saw 
hundreds of soldiers, also heavy artil- 
lery, being shipped to the war. In Japan 
was entertained by the Union repre- 
sentatives and Manager Glass of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion. 


“In the United States met many de- 
lightful people, including Wilfred Kurth 
and Harold Smith of the Home; Bernard 
M. Culver of America Fore, and Harry 
Austin of American Foreign Insurance 
Association.” 


* * * 


William P. Gibson of Brooklyn will be 
honored at a testimonial dinner dance 
to be held tomorrow night in Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn, on the anniversary 
of his 25th year with the Metropolitan 
Life. The affair is being given by the 
Brooklyn office account of the Metro- 
politan, with M. M. Davis, manager of 
the office, in charge of arrangements. 
More than 200 guests are expected. Mr. 
Gibson will receive the Metropolitan dia- 
mond-studded gold medal for 25 years 
service. Entertainment and music has 
been arranged by the committee assisting 
Mr. Davis, including Irving Sewitt, vice- 
chairman; John Cunningham, secretary; 
and Lawrence Horowitz, treasurer. Before 
entering the insurance field, Mr. Gibson 
was a prominent Brooklyn realtor. He 
is a former grand knight of the Bay 
Ridge Philip H. Sheridan Council of the 
Knights of Columbus. 





iit 


T. Alfred Fleming, conservation de- 
partment director for the National Boar 
of Fire Underwriters, was a clergyman 
in Collinwood, O., at the time of the dis. 
astrous Lakeview School fire, He hap. 
pened to be passing the school just 4 
the time it burst into flames, says an item 
about him in This Week. Rushing to 
help, he saw that while children wer 
coming out of the front door in perfect 
drill formation, others were dropping 
from second story windows in the rea 
The exit door there was still closed 
Fleming joined others in ‘a desperat 
effort to open it but they could no 
When the door was finally opened th 
bodies were piled twelve feet high, packe; 
so tightly he couldn’t move them. Flem. 
ing knew many of the children who were 
caught there. The strain of this ordea! 
caused a nervous breakdown. He kney 
that such tragedies could be prevented 
so when he recovered he gave up the 
ministry and began to preach fire pre- 
vention. He has been leading that fight 


ever since and is the father of Fire 
Prevention Week. For eighteen years 


he has been chairman of the Interna- 
tional Fire Prevention Committee jn 
charge of general activities in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. He 
says the records prove that thousands 
of lives and millions in property values 
are saved by this educational activity 
each year. 
* * 





SCOTT FYFE 


Scott Fyfe, formerly insurance editor 
of the Financial Post of Toronto, has 
been appointed supervisor of the Canada 
Life’s advertising program, publications, 
policyholders’ service, field service and 
public relations. Mr, Fyfe is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto, commerce 
and finance division. 

+ & 

Dr. A. D. Lazenby, chief surgeon 0! 
the Maryland Casualty, has been named 
as a member of the committee on indus- 
trial injuries and diseases for the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939. Dr. Lazenby 
will assist in arranging educational pres- 
entations in the field of industrial sur- 
gery and medicine as a part of the fair’s 
public health program, He is in charge 
of the Maryland’s organization of more 
than 5,000 physicians and surgeons 
all sections of the country and is rec- 
ognized as an authority on occupa- 
tional diseases in industry. 

* * 


Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., Newark, N. J. 
insurance man, was elected cheer leader 
by his classmates at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity twenty-five years ago this month. 

* * 


E. B. Ferguson, F.C.1.1., manager of 
the Phoenix Assurance, recently arrived 
in this country on the Berengaria. 
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Farm Colony of Hartford Insurance 
Men Growing 
C. G. Hallowell, secretary of the Actna 
Casualty & Surety in charge of produc- 
tion, has joined the rapidly increasing 
number of Hartford insurance men who 
have gone rural. A picture of Mr. Hal- 
lowell in his new role of farmer is shown 
on this page. Adjoining his property 
on one side is the farm of Oliver Beck- 
with, counsel of the Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, and in the other direc- 
tion is the property of John O. Enders, 
a director of the Aetna Life, who is 
also chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co, Secretary James B. Slimmon 
of the Aetna Life, Vice-President E. G. 
Armstrong of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, and Henry Conland of the 
Hartford Courant, a director of the Con- 
necticut Mutual and of the Aetna Life, 
have farms close to Mr. Hallowell. 
Secretary Dwight Stone of the Aetna 
C. & S. has a farm in Hartland and 
his brother, Assistant Secretary Rob- 
ett Stone of the Automobile Insurance 
Co, has just built a Summer place at 
West Simsbury. Frank Barber, assist- 
ant secretary of the Aetna Life, has a 
place in Canton, and Jack Adams, assist- 
ance secretary of the Aetna, has for a 
long time owned a place in New Hart- 
lord where he lives the year ‘round. 
Stanley F. Withe, manager of pub- 
licity, Aetna C. & S., has a year-round 
place in Burlington, 
* * * 


A Fire Marshal’s Career 


One of the outstanding fire marshals 
n this continent is W. J. Scott of On- 
lario, who is vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Fire Marshals and 
s chairman of the executive committee 
{ the Fire Marshals’ section of the 
National Fire Protection Association. He 
isa former governor of the United States 
Revolver Association and is president of 
the Ontario Revolver League. 

Marshal Scott’s home town was a small 
Ontario city—Owen Sound—where, inci- 
dentally, his stepfather. worked for more 
than a quarter of a century for T. Alfred 
Fleming, conservation chief of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
After being graduated with honors 
‘tom the University of Toronto Mr. Scott 
Went into journalism, having had con- 
‘derable part-time experience working 
itnight while in college. He joined the 
‘taft of the Toronto Daily Star, largest 
daily newspaper in Canada. With that 
Paper for five years, he covered the con- 
ment from Hudson Bay to Florida and 
‘tom Coast to Coast as a feature writer, 
faking his own pictures. 

Next he went into law and practiced in 
Wiarton, Ont., for three years. Then he 
Went back to Owen Sound for six years. 
While there, (as was the case with other 
small town lawyers in Ontario), he held 
ai insurance agent’s license; did consid- 
‘rable adjustment of claims; was official 
‘“licitor for one fire insurance company 
and acted for a number of other fire 
‘ompanies in various court matters, al- 














though the bulk of his practice was act- 
ing for casualty insurance companies in 
automobile accident cases. 

Following his appointment as fire mar- 
shal of Ontario on July 1, 1935, he did 
fine reorganization work, and now has an 


unusually efficient outfit. One phase of 
the work of particular interest is that of 
arson investigation. Last year with about 
one-third of the fire loss in Canada Mar- 
shal Scott had more than one-half of 
the criminal prosecutions resulting from 
fires and had slightly more than two- 
thirds of the convictions. For 1936 On- 
tario had 33 convictions and by a peculiar 
coincidence in totalling its cases for the 
first nine months of 1937 it was found 
there was the same number to date this 
year with still three months to go. Ratio 
of conviction to number of cases was 
unusually high. 

In discussing his work with the writer 
Fire Marshal Scott said: 

“While our investigation of suspicious 
fire is not undertaken for the purpose of 
saving money for the insurance com- 
panies, that frequently is an indifect 
result of our efforts and in one case 
alone last year we saved the companies 
concerned more than the total annua! 
cost of this office. We hope to repeat 
that in another case this year, and in 
any event our prosecutions and convic- 
tions are having a real deterrent effect 
on the would-be arsonist. To this I credit 
a great part in the fact that last year 
the Province of Ontario had a reduction 
in its total fire loss while the United 
States had an increase of around 13%. 
Again for the first three quarters of 1937 
our total fire loss is down, while there 
is a decrease of about 10% in the in- 
surance loss over the same period last 
year. 

“Many important lines of fire preven- 
tion work are carried on, probably our 
greatest work in this being introduction 
of the Ontario Gasoline Regulations this 
year which set forth a very complete set 
of rules for the storage, transportation 
and handling of gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products. Ontario’s lead in this 
regard is likely to be followed by some 
of the other provinces shortly. 

“Another fire prevention measure is 
the official support which both the On- 
tario Superintendent of Insurance, Hart- 
ley McNairn, and I have given to 
the adoption by the Ontario farm mu- 
tual insurance companies of a type of 
insurance policy requiring re-building by 
the assured if the insurance money is to 
be collected, and I have also advocated 
this as an alternative policy to the regu- 
lar fire insurance companies and it is 
one of the features of my talk to the 
Insurance Conference recently. The one 
company who has tried this policy re- 
ports the very startling figures that fires 
occur proportionately only one-third as 
often in buildings that have to be re- 
built as against buildings that do not 
have to be re-built. in fires of such ap- 
parently known and accidental causes as 
spontaneous combustion, lightning, and 
fires occurring during threshing opera- 
tions.” 


Spencer Welton Personality Sketches 
From Dallas 

Spencer Welton, peripatetic vice-presi- 
dent, whcse interesting personality com- 
ments covering the first part of the an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Dallas last 
week, were published in the special con- 
vention The Eastern Under- 
writer, now writes the following on the 


issue of 


concluding days of the meeting: 
Personal nomination for the most skil- 
ful dancer west of the Mississippi, Mrs. 
Aurelia English of Denver. 
Those 
get into the gct-together dinner at the 


who were fortunate enough to 
Pan-American Casino declare the enter- 
tainment the ever witnessed at a 
National Association party. 

October 6. Shirley Moisant, Kankakee, 
Ill, and perennial secretary of the IIli- 
nois Association, is attending what is 
approximately his sixtieth National As- 
sociation meeting. * * * Past President 
Charles Gandy, Birmingham, Ala., beams 
pridefully at daughter, Sarah Helen, just 
the other day a little girl and now a 
grown-up, sure enough, Southern belle. 
* * * H. A. Lawrence, long a leader in 
Texas insurance circles, is back from a 
summer spent in California. * * * 
Everyone happy to again greet Fred 
Burton of Galveston, who has been too 
long absent from national meetings. 

Where are Harold Hatch and the so- 
attractive Mrs. Harold of New Britain, 
Conn.? * * * Abby Gilbert of the Han- 
over Fire indignantly denies that he 
was vaccinated with a victrola needle. 
* * * Suggestion to future reception 
committees — make the names on the 
visitors’ badges bigger and avoid the 
melancholy spectacle of two gentlemen 
greeting each other warmly and simul- 
taneously stealing surreptitious glances 
at the small typed names on the badges 
worn on the various coat lapels. 

Paul L. Haid, who presides over the In- 
surance Executives Association, covers 
more ground with less ostentation than 
any other man in official circles. * * * 
Charles Loventhal flies here from Nash- 
ville only to grievously wound himself 
in the supposedly harmless process of 
taking a bath in his own room. * * * 
Dillard Hall and Phil Lee are again 
two of the courtliest executives here 
representing a casualty company. 

William Quaid, vice-president of the 
Home fleet of New York; Vincent Gal- 
lagher, Western manager of the Pearl 
fleet, and Ed Lawson, western mana- 
ger, marine department, Fireman’s 
Fund, are all deep sea sailors by avoca- 
tion. Lawson, by the way, is a com- 
modore. * * * Dallas Smith, erstwhile 
champion golfer of this city, has given 
it up in favor of fishing, which seems 
an anti-climax or something. * * * Hor- 
race Robbins, Wichita Falls, raises polo 
ponies by way of relaxing from the 
insurance business. 

Ray Armstrong, vice-president, Trav- 
elers, being the first executive of a big 
life company to establish formal head- 
quarters at a National Association meet- 
ing, has made the innovation so suc- 
cessful that it is certain to be exten- 
sively imitated in the future. * * * The 
Liscomb-Bair-Wolff golf feud seems to 
have died out. No bulletins re same 
have reached your reporter today. 

The Mexican fiesta at the Dallas 
Country Club, one of the most colorful 
spectacles ever witnessed by many visit- 
ors. Twenty-two hundred people in at- 
tendance, all dining al fresco and en- 
tranced by the miracles wrought by the 
entertainment committee. * * * Sam 
Houston Riley entertains forty visitors 
at a pre-fiesta cocktail party at the 
beautiful Riley home near the Country 
Club. Mrs. John McClure, wife of the 
chairman of the general reception com- 
mittee, assists Mrs. Riley in receiving at 
the Riley home. 

Mrs. Elsie 


best 


Farrell of Washington 





CoG. 


HALLOWELL 


wears effectively the tallest of the tow- 
ering chapeaux of the moment. Maybe 
the prematurely grey hair and her ex- 
ceedingly good looks have something to 
do with it. * * * The only mistake made 
by the committee in charge of the fash- 
ion show in the Peacock Gallery of the 
Baker Hotel was in their failure to 
induce Mrs. Kathryn English of Rich- 
mond, Va., to act as one of the models 

October 7. C. A. Abrahamson, presi- 


dent of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, will go 
from here to White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. to preside over the annual 


meeting of that association. * * * Young 
Allison of the Chicago office of the 
Pearl still looks a bit wistfully at the 
press table. * * * “Randy” Belcher of 
New Haven, Conn., is a cinch to win 
one of the better golf prizes at the 
association’s big tournament this after- 
noon. 

General Counsel Walter Bennett never 
fails to lift the delegates out of their 
seats. * * * William Menn, Los An- 
geles, leading candidate for next execu- 
tive committee chairman, and this choicx 
skould receive general approval. He 
has poise, ability, good platform pres- 
ence and the faculty of making and hold- 
ing friends. * * * Bob Burns, St. Paul, 
stil proselyting for that city as next 
convention meeting place and likely to 
put it over. Thus is persistence re- 
warded. 

Rufus Cage of Houston will prove to 
anybody who will listen that his native 
city is an honest-to-goodness seaport. 
* * * Fancy Albert Menard’s not know- 
ing that McAlister Carson of Charlotte, 
N. C., is the man people mean when 
they call “Hey, CAC” across the hotel 
lobby. * * * Everybody delighted to see 
George Carter of Detroit after his seri- 
ous operation and long absence from 
business. * * Has anybody seen Or- 
ville Davies? Bert Mitchner certainly 
knows how to put over that co-opera- 
tive speech of his. * * * Note to Tom 
Gillis, Fort Worth: If every presiding 
officer hewed to the lines as you do many 
audiences would be saved much grief. 
* * * Mrs. Lawrence Stone of New Or- 
leans now believes in the long arm of 
coincidence. * * * Nearly twenty-three 
hundred people’ registered, splendid 
weather, wonderful entertainment, in- 
spiring meetings, much activity yet to 
come but White Sulphur beckons. 


* * x 
British Insurance Shares Yield Big 
Profits 
The Bank and Insurance Share Year 


Book for 1937-38, just the 
Trust of Insurance Shares, London, con- 
tains an actuary’s examination of the 
results of investing in insurance shares 
over a period of fifteen years. An in- 
vestment of £2,800 ($14,000), spread 
equally over twenty-eight insurance com- 
panies in 1921, would have been worth 
£5,958 ($29,790) in 1931 and £10,694 
($53,470) in 1936. 
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Dallas Convention 
Of Agents a Success 


MUCH WORK IS ACCOMPLISHED 





Extraordinary ; 
Confi- 


Dallas Agents Hosts 
New Administration Has 
dence of Business 

Delegates to the Dallas convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents left that city last Thursday and 
Friday tired but happy. They carried 
away with them memories of a conven- 
tion which registered accomplishments 
in several directions, which saw _ the 
largest attendance at any National As- 
sociation gathering and which presented 
as complete a program of entertainment 
as seen in many a year. Those who 
went the whole way in taking in every- 
thing on the program averaged only 
three or four hours of sleep a night 
from Sunday to Friday. 

Midst all the gayety provided by those 
enthusiastic and energetic Dallas local 
agents, general agents and company 
executives, there was serious business 
done, quietly and without a wide public 
airing of all differences of opinion. In 
recent years National Association lead- 
ers have adopted the policy, whenever 
possible, of keeping controversial sub- 
jects from being debated at general ses- 
sions of a convention; particularly those 
problems dealing with relations with the 
stock fire and casualty companies. The 
association’s executive committee tries to 
reach a settlement of such difficulties 
in private conferences with representa- 
tives of the companies or organizations 
with which they want to deal. There 
reason rather than emotion prevails. 


Agency Contract and St. Louis Fight 


This method was successful in two 
particular instances at Dallas. Prior to 
the convention the National Association 
had put itself on record as opposed defi- 
nitely to certain features of the new 
fire and casualty company agency agree- 
ments which companies were asking their 
representatives to sign. But this topic 
was not placed upon the convention pro- 
gram for general open consideration. 
The executive committee discussed it at 
length and then a conference was ar- 
ranged with spokesmen for the com- 
panies. The results of this conference, 
which were that the agents’ objections 
would be dealt with satisfactorily, were 
announced to the convention by Presi- 
dent Wilson and received with applause. 
The great majority of insurance men 
believe this procedure superior to a gen- 
eral public airing of all angles of a diffi- 
culty, with the results more likely to be 
a widening of the existing breach rather 
than progress toward a settlement. 

For several weeks prior to the conven- 
tion members of the St. Louis local board 
were conducting a fight to preserve the 
in-and-out rule of that board and to pre- 
vent a so-called chain store agency from 
getting a foothold in St. Louis. While a 
local battle they took the view that it 
had national ramifications and should 
come before the Dallas convention. How- 
ever, the St. Louis complaints were heard 
by the executive committee and did not 
reach the convention floor. At the final 
session a general resolution supporting 
local board rules was adopted but no di- 
rect mention of St. Louis made. 

At Dallas the general sessions were 
devoted almost wholly to a presentation 
to agents of ideas for increasing pre- 
mium income, for elevating agency stan- 
dards through more thorough insurance 
education and for meeting growing com- 
petition arising from the spread of the 
consumer cooperative movement through- 
out the country. Reading of committee 
reports, which consumes so much time, 
was dispensed with and these reports 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Washington Agent 
Backs Agency Contract 


ADDRESSES MARYLAND ASS’N 


E. S. Brashears Argues That America 
Fore Form Is Entirely Satisfac- 
tory; Disputes Bennett 
Edward S. Brashears, well known local 
agent of Washington, D. C., also an out- 
standing attorney of the District and a 
frequent speaker at Congressional hear- 
ings on insurance measures, is one agent 
who feels that the new agency agree- 
ment formulated recently by fire com- 
panies to define agents as independent 
contractors under the Social Security Act 
is all right as it stands and should be 
accepted by local producers. In a talk 
delivered this week before the Maryland 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Hagerstown, Md., Mr. Brashears took 
exception to the opposition to the con- 
tract brought by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. In fact he 
disputed several arguments which have 
been presented by General Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett of the National Associa- 

tion. 

Concluding his address Mr. Brashears 
said that he found that “the form used 
by the America Fore Group is in entire 
harmony with my conception of my re- 
lationship with the companies, based on 
an experience extending more than 
thirty years, and it would be exceedingly 
unfortunate if pique, pride of authority, 
or whatever else may have created this 
controversy, should be permitted long to 
continue, for its final effect cannot be 
other than highly detrimental to the in- 
terests of the insurance agents of the 
United States. 

“T, therefore, most heartily urge and 
recommend that agents use the form ap- 
proved by the Federal government for 
the America Fore Group and thereby get 
the exclusion from tax that has accrued 
to the agents representing that group 
under the contract submitted to and held 
by the Federal government to evidence 
a relationship of independent activity.” 

Urges Action on Solicitors 

In addition to asking agents of other 
companies that they sign agreements 
identical with that of the America Fore 
xsroup Mr, Brashears said it would be 
well for agents to seek a like result in 
respect of their solicitors, since so far 
as he knows, no ruling has ever been 
promulgated by the Federal authorities 
that held a solicitor to be other than an 
employe of the agency with whom he is 
connected, 

“It is important that we have a con- 
tract with them (solicitors) that is clear 
and unambiguous as to their rights of 
independent action in the furtherance of 
their activities. In so doing, we must 
bear in mind that the department will 
not rule on a hypothetical submission, 
that is to say, thev will make no ruling 
unless and untii the contract in question 





Hershey, Pa., Will Be 
Mecca of Company Men 


MIDDLE DEPARTMENT MEETING 





Several Field Clubs in That Territory 
Will Also Gather There For 
Conference October 21 
In view of the large number of replies 
favoring a meeting at Hershey, Pa., and 
the fact that the companies generally 
are agreeable to a centralized meeting 
for fieldmen, the executive committee of 
the Underwriters Association of the Mid- 
dle Department has sclected Friday, Oc- 
tober 22, for a meeting at H« tel Hershey 
on that date, to begin at 9 o’clock. In 
addition to the regular business there 
will be a talk on the Supplemental Con- 
tract by Sumner Rhoades, secretary of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association, 
and one other talk if suitable arrange- 

ments can be made. 


Other Meetings at Hershey 


A number of business or special mect- 
ings of Middle Department field clubs 
are being scheduled for Thursday, Oc- 
tober 21, at Hotel Hershey, and it is 
hoped that all Middle Department mem- 
bers planning to attend the Friday mect- 
ing will be present for dinner at the 
hotel Thursday evening. No dinner reser- 
vations are necessary, but the hotel man- 
agement will prepare for approximately 
the number who have already signified 
their intention of attending, and if those 
who did not previously send in return 
post cards intend to be present, it will 
be appreciated if they will notify the sec- 
retary promptly, at 401 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


New Picture by Laboratories 


The dinner, which will be informal, will 
be followed by a motion picture demon- 
stration prepared by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., and presented by C. R. 
Wellborn, secretary. This is a new pic- 
ture and the showing at Hershey will 
be the first in the eastern part of the 
country. Originally, it was planned as a 
feature of the October meeting of the 
Underwriters Club of Philadelphia, and 
it was through the suggestion and cour- 
tesy of that club that a change was made 
to permit the presentation to a larger 
audience. 

The Hotel Hershey management 
quotes daily rates on the American plan 
at $10 for one person in a room and 
$9 a day each for two persons. These 
rates include garage accommodations. 





has been actually executed and is before 
them for study, together with the state- 
ment of fact outlining the duties of the 
solicitor, his freedom of action, and such 
other material as will show his inde- 
pendence, and that the agent is con- 
cerned not with the mode and manner 
by which the solicitor procures his busi- 
ness, but solely with the result of his 
activities on behalf of the agency. 
Taking up the objections of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to the agency agreement prepared for 
the America Fore Group and then rather 
widely distributed by other companies 
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| Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement December 31, 1936 


New York Insurance Department Valuation 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,488,604.23 
229,289.95 |} 
3,450,793.34 
6,668,687.52 


carried at $60,488.02 








Basis. Securities 


in various States as required by law. 





CONVENTION CAR IN WRECK 





Several Insurance Men Escape Iniyy/ 
When Pullman Cars Overturs 
Following Breaking of Whee] 

Several insurance men who attende 
last week the Dallas convention of 4}, 
National Association of Insurance Agents | 
found that the exciting life there did ont 
end for them when they  entrajne; 
Thursday afternoon for the North, Whi, 
traveling Friday on a Pennsylvania train | 
out of St. Louis for New York a whee! 
on one of the coach cars suddenly broke 
in two near Vandalia, Ill. The brokes | 
wheel tore up several sections of track 
and the last three Pullmans were &. 
railed and overturned against a. stop 
wall. Had the accident happened a fey 
seconds later the train might have over. 
turned into a river, causing heavy Io. 
of life. , 

Frank W. Brodie, Waterbury, Cony 
local agent and chairman of the Ne 
England Advisory Board, was the on! 
insurance man hurt. He receive 
scratches and bruises which were no 
serious, Other insurance men in the ¢e. 
railed cars included William  Oyaii 
vice-president, and M. E. Sprague. sec. 
retary, Home; F. S. Dauwalter, director 
and Albert Menard, assistant director 
Business Development Office, New York 
and Charles C. Hannah, vice-president 
Fireman’s Fund, in charge of the Bos. 
ton office. 

After recovering their luggage the in. 
surance men boarded the baggage car 
of the train, which was ahead of th 
coach causing the accident, and wer 
taken a short distance to where a coac! 
car had been sent to transfer them to 
Terre Haute, Ind. There a new Pullman 





train was made up and the party ar- 
rived in New York only two hours be- 
hind scheduled time. 


United States Manager For 
Baltica of Copenhagen 


The Baltica of Copenhagen has an- 
nounced appointment of James Y. Milne 
as United States manager. He succeeds 
the late Franklin W. Fort, who held the 
post since 1919 when the company en- 
tered the business field here. Mr. Milne 
who was born in Scotland and studied 
for the bar at Edinburgh University, also 
has been with the company since that 
time. 

Mr. Milne was associated for several 
years with the United States branch of 
the Royal Exchange of London. In 11/7 
he became connected with the Eagle Fire 
of which he is now executive vice-pres- 
dent and manager. The Baltica is op- 
erated through the office of the Eagle, 
18 Washington Place, Newark. Fester, 
Fothergill & Hartung, who have been 
sub-managers of the company since 19%, 
will continue in that capacity. 


until the agents raised objections Mr 
Brashears said: 

“Tt is claimed by the companies that 
the form merely recites without am- 
biguity the relationship that actually 
exists between the companies and agents 
and that it is preferable only because tt 
contains no words which can be © 
sidered as giving the company the mgit 
to dominate the agency in any manner 
as to the mode and means by which 
business is procured. It is, therefore, 
not out of harmony with the ruling ° 
the department that it is not the exercis 
of the right that determines the status 
but the mere fact that such right 1s ft 
tained establishes the relationship of # 
employe. 


Commissions and Balances 


“Now the companies claim that this 
contract does not change the relatior 
ship that has always existed, that is! 
say, the agents always have been inde 
pendent in their operations, and that the 
wording of the contract is in full accor 
with the practices that have fora lon: 
period of time existed. To this view the 
National Association, through its coun 
sel, takes violent exception. It complains 
bitterly of the provision respecting ™* 
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Pink Tells General Brokers’ Ass’n 
He Supports Self- Regulation Plan 


Ready to Name as Deputy Sup’t, to Act as Connecting Tie, 
One Recommended by Brokers’ Grievance Committee If 
Such Is Formed; Ass’n Gold Medal Presented to Hardy 


An excellent cross-section of insur- 
ance leadership in New York City was 
found in the attendance of more than 
900 men and women at the twelfth annual 
dinner of the General Brokers Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan District held 
Wednesday evening at the Hotel Astor. 
On the dais and scattered through the 
erand ball room were many fire, casu- 
alty and life company executives, former 
Insurance Superintendents, leaders of 
brokers’ and agents’ associations, mem- 
bers of the legislature and organization 
managers. 

Pink Guest of Honor 

Insurance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York, feature speaker of 
the evening, said he found much merit 
in the suggestion that insurance brok- 
erage have a grievance committee which 
would have representation in the Depart- 
ment by appointment of one of its mem- 
bers as a Deputy Superintendent. Su- 
perintendent Pink voiced his approval of 
the idea of cooperative effort and self- 
regulation, so far as it is feasible, and 
said he would be glad to have the brok- 
ers’ bodies recommend to him names of 
men of high standing and from these he 
would select one to act as a close con- 
necting link between the brokers’ com- 
mittee and the Department. 

“Former Superintendent of Insurance 
Francis R. Stoddard, who has always 
been a friend of the broker and has 
stood staunchly for the professionaliza- 
tion of the business, urges that brokers 
undertake the same responsibilities that 
are borne by other professions such as 
law and medicine,” said Mr. Pink. “A 
large part of the discipline among pro- 
fessional men is enforced not by the state 
but by accredited and responsible organi- 
zations of lawyers and doctors. Colonel 
Stoddard proposes that the institution 
have a grievance committee and that, if 
possible, several brokers be appointed 
as Deputy Superintendents to help the 
committee function. 

“While I shall vigorously oppose takinz 
away any of the responsibility or au- 
thority of dealing with agents and brok- 
ers, which the Insurance Law now vests 
in the Department, I am only too happy 
to share that power and that, in reason- 
able measure, with responsible brokers’ 
organizations, I believe thoroughly with 
Colonel Stoddard not only in profession- 
alization and higher standards for those 
who sell insurance but in cooperative ef- 
fort and so far as is feasible in self- 
regulation. 

“While it is impracticable at this time 
to create a grievance committee repre- 
senting the industry which will have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, I would heartily wel- 
come the appointment of such a com- 
mittee to receive and act upon all com- 
plaints by or against brokers which may 
be voluntarily submitted to that com- 
mittee. I do not believe that we can 
close the door of the Department to those 
individuals, however humble, who prefer 
to come to it direct rather than through 
lieir own organizations. On the other 
hand, I do believe that the great major- 
ty of brokers will voluntarily submit 
their case to a responsible professional 
committee, 

, Could Not Name Active Broker 

It would not be proper or lawful for 
me to appoint an active broker as Deputy 
Pineng: the insurance law quite properly 
ee that neither the Superintendent 
ind any of his employes be directly or 

rectly interested in any insurance 
lsiness, 

, If the brokers’ associations decide to 

Ppoint a grievance committee, it should 
of representative not only of the City 

ew York, where most of the work 


will be done, but of the entire state. 
At least one member should come from 
upstate. In order to fully cooperate with 
such a committee and enable it to func- 
tion properly, command the attendance 
of witnesses and take testimony under 
oath, I would be glad to have the brok- 
ers’ organizations recommend to the Su- 
perintendent the names of men of high 
standing who are identified with the 
business other than commercially, such 
as the prize winners of this vear and 
last, and from the recommendations I 
shall appoint one Deputy, who would 
serve without compensation, to act as a 
close connecting tie between your com- 
mittee and the Department. 

“The main purpose of the grievance 
committee is to act as a fact finding and 
recommending body. The ultimate deci- 
sion will, of course, have to lie with the 
Superintendent of Insurance. If brokers 
refuse to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
committee, the committee may present 
charges to the Department which will be 
acted upon in the regular way. I feel 
certain that if you decide to carry out 
this plan it will be educational in the 
fullest sense, will make for a more genu- 
ine professionalization of the business 
and will be helpful not alone to the 
brokers but to the Department and to 
the state.” 

President Sullivan presented to Ed- 
ward R. Hardy, secretary of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, the gold 
medal awarded each year by the associ- 
ation for meritorious service to the in- 
surance brokerage fraternity. Mrs. Hardy 
and the staff of the Insurance Society 
and the Insurance Institute were present 
to see this great honor paid to Mr. 
Hardy. 

Hardy Replies to Presentation 

Moved by deep emotion, Mr. Hardy ex- 
pressed his fecling of great happiness 
at being honored by the association. 
Speaking next of professionalizing in- 
surance brokerage he said three factors 
were essential: first. knowledge of the 
business by the broker; second, ability 
to practice this knowledge in a practical 
way, and third, maintenance of ethical 
standards, In closing, Mr. Hardy paid 
tribute to all the brokers’ associations 
for their constructive influence and work 
in improving brokerage standards, : 

The annual gold medal was awarded to 
Mr. Hardy in recognition of his educa- 
tional activities in behalf of the brokers 
following passage of the New York 
State brokers’ qualification law. Recog- 
nized everywhere for years as the lead- 
ing insurance educator in this country, 
Mr. Hardy took a prominent part in 
cooperating with others to provide edu- 
cational facilities to those who desired 
to enter insurance brokerage and under 
the New York law were obliged to have 
taken a course in an approved school un- 
less they had served a required appren- 
ticeship before they could present them- 
selves for examination for certificates as 
insurance brokers. 

When this law was amended into its 
present form in the spring of 1935, Mr. 
Hardy called together the representatives 
of the brokerage organizations and pre- 
sented the problem. He felt that such an 
educational course should be developed 
by the brokers themselves from their 
own practical experience. High standards 
should be set to inspire the other edu- 
cational agencies, Offering the facilities 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
and the Insurance Institute of America, 
he developed with the brokers’ repre- 
sentatives a course of study. 

Mr. Hardy’s Career 

Although Mr. Hardy was born in De- 
troit, Mich., he has lived in the East most 
of his lifetime. Shortly after his gradua- 





GEORGE F. SULLIVAN 


tion from Boston University in 1898, he 
began his insurance work as librarian of 
the Insurance Library Association of 
3oston. The founder of this library, the 
late E. E. Hess, who had become the 
manager of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, offered him a position, and in 
1901 he became affiliated with that body 
as assistant manager. From the begin- 
ning of his insurance work, he became 
identified with the educational move- 
nent. 

He has been a lecturer of insurance at 
New York University for thirty-one 
years, secretary of the Insurance Society 
of New York for twenty-eight years and 
has actively worked for the Insurance 
Institute of America from its organiza- 
tion in 1909, Since 1919 he has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the institute. He is 
the author of “The Making of the Fire 
Insurance Rate,” and innumerable other 
books and articles. As one of the fore- 
most insurance librarians, he has inspired 
and aided the formation of many libraries 
throughout the country 


President Sullivan’s Address 

George F. Sullivan, president of the 
General Brokers Association, in his ad- 
dress reported on the progress the asso- 
ciation has made in the last year on be- 
half of brokers. 

“During that time we have seen en- 
acted into law a recognition of the in- 
surance broker of this state as a pro- 
fessional man,” he said. “The qualifica- 
tion requirements have been changed so 
that greater preparation is required be- 
fore admittance to the New York State 
brokers examinations. Progress is being 
made towards a better understanding be- 
tween insurance companies, rating boards 
and agents through the means of our 
contact committees. Many other advances 
have been made in generally increasing 
the high standards to which all brokers 
should aspire. And it is noteworthy to 
comment on the fact that all of this ad- 
vance was brought about by the volun- 
tary urge of the brokers themselves. It 
was not necessary for us to wait until 
public opinion or governmental pressure 
was exerted to do this.” 

Full recognition of the rights of the 
public was made by Mr. Sullivan who 
also said that public opinion § strongly 
supported the association in its efforts. 

“This strong support broke down a 
great deal of resistance, some of it in the 
open and a good deal of it concealed, to 
our efforts to put the insurance broker- 
age business on a high plane of ethics 
and service,” continued Mr. Sullivan. “So, 
quite naturally it follows that we owe a 
great deal in return to the public. I am 
of the opinion that not only our own 
organization but the others as well 
should now devote more of our energy 
and effort in the advancement of the 
public interest. We should take the ini- 
tiative in bringing about things that will 
result in less litigation, less frivolous and 
undignified denials of liability under in. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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No Concern as to Possible Hazard of Fire 


The accompanying illustration is of the concert hall in the very beautiful 


amusement park in Copenhagen known 


as the 


The illumination on this 


Tivoli. 


building is all done with the use of gas instead of electricity as is usually the case. 


The gas piping is not noticeable except at close range. 


Out of each main riser, 


at short intervals, a small curved bracket supporting a holder and a glass globe 


Night View of Copenhagen Concert Hall 


tom of burning “witches” during the mid-Summer festival. 





something like what 1s 
furnished sometimes in 
a cigar store for use as 

Inconspicu- 
footholds or 
installed 


a lighter. 
ous iron 
ladders are 


for use by those who 


light the gas each 
night, which is done 
by means of torches. 


It takes considerable 
time for a group of 
men to complete the 


task. The gas is turned 
on in one section after 
another until all the 
lamps are lighted. 
Standing a short dis- 
tance from the build- 
ing one does not see 
the piping nor the lad- 
ders. The whole out- 
side of the structure is 
painted white. It was 
erected about 1888. 
Whether all the gas 
piping was done at one 
time was not learned. 
Although one’s first 
thought is that a build- 
ing so lighted might 
produce a bad fire haz- 
ard, there is no record 
of any damage having 
resulted from the gas. 
There have been one 
or two small fires but 
they were not caused 
by the _ illuminating 
system, They may have 
resulted from the cus- 
At that time a “witch,” 


to which fireworks are attached, is put in “flight” on a wire and disappears over 


the roof of the building. 


The lighting effect produced by use of gas is vastly su- 


perior to that of electricity, the gas giving a beautifully soft texture to the scene 


whereas electricity is glaring and 


entirely 


too strong as used in most cases. 
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ROYER LIKES FLORIDA COURSE 


Finds Educational Work of State 
Agents’ Association Giving Val- 
uable Service to Agents 
Dan L. Royer, vice-president and chief 
for the Accident, 
turned to New York after attending the 
short 


engineer Ocean re- 
course in insurance held by the 
Agents’ Association at 
much impressed with 
Writing to 


Florida Insurance 
Camp Roosevelt, 


the value of that movement. 


Hervey W. Laird, Lakeland, Fla. Mr. 
Royer says: : : 
“T was greatly impressed with the 


character of the persons who attended 
the short course and the attention they 


gave to the serious task of learning 
more about insurance. I think that it 
was the best audience I ever had the 


pleasure of facing. The questions that 
were asked of me after I concluded my 
remarks indicate the intelligent attention 
that was paid. With such interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of the agents 
in Florida the success of the short 
course is assured, Its continuance 
seems assured.” 

Arraneements have been made for a 
series of short courses for agents in se- 
lected localities in Florida. These, like 
the one at Camp Roosevelt, will be or- 
ganized and handled by the short course 
bureau of the Department of Adult Ecu- 
cation of the Florida State University. 

HARRY G. ESS DEAD 

Harry G. Ess, 51, Buffalo insurance 
agent, was found dead in the garage of 
his new home in Devonshire Road, that 
city, on October 1. The medical exam- 
iner indicated death was due to carbon 
monoxide. 
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BETTER RURAL FIRE FIGHTING 





Michigan’s Superintendent of Pybj, 
Instruction Preparing New System 
of Basic Training 

An effort by the State of Michigan 
improve the quality of fire fighting jy 
the smaller communities has been ap. 
nounced by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Elliott. His staff is preparin 
a_ basic training course for firemen : 
cooperation with an advisory committe 
representing fire departments of the lary. 
er cities. This course will be made ayail. 
able to members of fire departments jp 
the smaller towns through the gener 
adult education program of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. A series o{ 
zone conferences is planned to launch the 
new course effectively, with each fire 
department invited to send a representa. 
tive to this regional meeting. The repre. 
sentative later will act as instructor to 
his own department. 

A preliminary conference of zon 
leaders will be held soon in Lansing at 
which these potential instructors will be 
given a week of special schooling in the 
programs aims. One of the chief goals 
will be elimination of political selection 
of department personnel and substitution 
of a real merit system. Another main 
objective will be reduction of water 
damage. 


Franklin Lectures on Fire 


Hazards in Pennsylvania 


T. Z. Franklin, manager of the special 
hazard department of the Automobile, 
and a widely known lecturer on fire 
prevention, spoke before several groups 
during Fire Prevention Week. On Oc- 
tober 6 Mr. Franklin addressed a meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Rotary Club at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, On October 7 he spoke befor 
a special fire prevention meeting under 
the auspices of the Bethlehem Chamber 
of Commerce in the auditorium of Le. 
high University at Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mr. Franklin’s lectures are supple 
mented by laboratory demonstrations to 
illustrate the numerous fire hazards and 
the methods of preventing fires. For 
this purpose Mr. Franklin uses special 
equipment which he has developed over 
a period of years. His combined lecture 
and demonstration is in demand before 
eroups interested in fire prevention and 
during the past few years he has lec- 
tured in nearly every section of the 
country. 


OKLAHOMA MEN HOLD MEETING 


About 80% of the membership attended 
the mid-year meeting of the Oklahoma 
Fire Underwriters Association September 
30 and October 1. The first session was 
reserved for committee reports and gen- 
eral discussion of local problems. R.M 
Serger, state agent Pennsylvania Fire, 
was elected to the executive committee 
to fill the unexpired term of Paul Jaqua 
who retired from field service. The speak 
ers were P. J. Slater, special agent Amer 
ica Fore, and E. A. Henne, vice-president 
and western manager for that group, 
Sam M. Buck, western manager Fire 
man’s Fund, and D. Neal Iverson, ass!st 
ant United States manager, Century. 





LABORATORIES BROADCAST 
As a part of Chicago’s observance °! 
Fire Prevention Week a coast to c0as 
radio broadcast over N. B. C. was give 
October .6 from the Underwriters Lab- 
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Candidly speaking - candid 
camera photography has 


rds and 


a created many owners of 
ed aner 


lecture expensive cameras and 


bef re 


=. equipment. 


of the 
Our Camera policy is a 
ETING 


tended good entering wedge to 
the other insurance busi- 
ness of these enthusiasts. 
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Exchange Announces 
Several Rate Changes 


TWO MORE AGENCIES FINED 





Witthohn Elected to Arbitration Commit- 
tee; Broadening of Coverage Granted 
in Some Form Amendments 

Rate reductions, broadening of forms, 
changes of rules and imposition of addi- 
tional fines for rules violations featured 
the October meeting of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange on Wednesday, 
the first meeting since the close of the 
Summer season. Agreement changes rel- 
ative to service on the executive commit- 
tee and to estimates of amounts of insur- 
ance to be carried, and appraisals, were 
referred back to the executive committee 
for further consideration upon the sug- 
gestion of that committee. 

Rose & Baia, Inc., 116 
class 3 member of the 
ceived a penalty of $3,431, 


John Street, 
Exchange, re- 
for violation 


of the excess brokerage rule. Companies 
represented by this office are the Na- 
tional- Ben Franklin and Sussex Fire. 
Maus & Co., 151 Montague Street, 
3rooklyn, agents for the Pearl, Manhat- 
tan Fire & Marine and Homestead, re- 


ceived a penalty of $1,710 for rate and 

premium payment violations. The Ex- 

change reported also completion of pay- 

ment of fines aggregating $24,749 by five 

offices previously reported in violation. 
Rate and Rule Changes 


Rates, rules and forms changes in- 
cluded the following: 

(a) Automatic cover clause for public 
service, light and power and _ traction 
companies rated as such. 

(b) Extra expense insurance revised 
rule and mandatory form. 

(c) Pro rata term insurance for use 


on properties of federal and state. coun- 
ty and municipal governments and fra- 
ternal, religious and charitable organiza- 
tions and educational institutions which 
are not operated for profit, retroactive 


to July 19, 1937. 

(d) Rent insurance rates and forms 
based upon time to rebuild. 

(e) Term insurance on furniture and 
fixtures, machinery and equipment (not 
stock) in buildings eligible for term in- 
surance. 


(f) New rates, rules and forms on use 
and occupancy including the discontinu- 
ance of the per diem forms entirely, the 
clarification of the weekly and coinsur- 
ance forms, the omission of the optional 
100% provision in the coinsurance forms; 
also a form and rate for tuition fees in- 
surance; also a revised method of figur- 
ing average rates for use and occupancy 
on manufacturing risks. 

(x) Amendments to additional hazards 
supplemental contract rules providing for 
vandalism and malicious mischief rules, 
endorsements and rates. 

(h) Amendments to the brewery sched- 
ule reducing rates on fireproof breweries 
retroactive to August 9, 1937 

A. H. Witthohn, Federal, was elected 
to membership on the arbitration or 
vrievance committee, succeeding George 
W. Graham, Hartford Fire, resigned. 

The following new members were 
elected to the Exchange: Class 2—Uni- 
versal Insurance Co., Talbot, Bird & Co., 
Inc., local managers; Class 3—T. Y. 
Brown & Co., Inc.; A. F. Mezey Agency 
and Theurer-Hernandez Corp. 
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STANLEY L. OTIS DEAD 





Authority on Legal Aspect of Work- 
men’s Compensation Cases Succumbs 
After Brief Illness 
Stanley L. Otis, founder and counsel 


of the Otis Service established in 1923, 
and senior partner of Otis, Jones Co., 
00 John Street, New York. died of a 


heart attack after ten days’ illness at the 
home of his son, Courtlandt Otis, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., October 12. He was 67 
years old, 

Mr. Otis had been in the insurance 
business for forty-two years. His career 
started in Michigan where he first had 
a general agency for the Canada Life 
and subsequently became chief exami- 
ner for the Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment. It was in the latter position that 
his outstanding actuarial talent was rec- 
ognized and he became actuary and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Bureau of Lia- 
bility Insurance Statistics which is now 
known as the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters. For a 
short time after the World War Mr. 
Otis was executive secretary of the In- 
surance Federation of the State of New 
York and in 1921 he was anpointed bv 
Governor Miller to be the director and 
subsequently a referee in the Bureau 
of Workmen’s Compensation. 

In 1923 he organized the Otis Service 
for digesting decisions in workmen’s 
compensation cases in New York and 
New Jersey, as well as those cases 
which fall within the Federal jurisdiction. 
He also assisted in the formation of the 
insurance brokerage firm Otis, Jones & 


Co. in 1925 Mr Otis was a charter 
member of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety and was intensely interested in 


patriotic work, being a member of the 
Sons of the Revolution, the Society of 
Colonial Wars and the New York So- 
ciety of the Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America. He leavevs his 
widow, Mrs. Blanche Heely Otis; a son, 
Courtlandt Otis, associated with him in 
the insurance business, and a second son, 
Winthrop M. Otis. 





General Brokers 


(Continued from Page 27) 
surance contracts. less unworkable rules 
and restrictions which create hardship to 
our customers. In general, less of those 
things that might cause some of the 
public to feel that they are not receiv- 
ing fair and square and_ reasonable 
treatment. 

“Fortunately, we do not have so very 
much of those things, but our goal 
should be as complete an elimination of 
such practices as is humanly possible. 
And we should see to it that more co- 
operation is constantly offered to _or- 
ganizations of our customers in reflect- 
ing their opinions and wishes before the 
legislature, the insurance department, in- 
surance rating boards and companies. 
Our services and help and advice should 
be available in the urge for more simpli- 
fied policies, for better and more com- 
prehensive forms of coverage and for a 
more and more better understanding be- 
tween the public and insurance com- 
panies 

“T think we have a real duty and ob- 
ligation to let the public know that the 
overwhelming majority of insurance com- 
panies are fair, human in their relations 
and have a real and sincere desire to 
fulfill their part of the insurance policy 
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NEWARK FIRE ST. PAUL 
in a decent, honorable and fair manner. 
Insurance brokers as individuals have 
been doing all of these things. And now 
1 think the time has arrived when our 
brokerage organizations should make it 
a most important part of their work. In 
this way we can accomplish with the full 
strength of a group, many changes, I will 
not call them reforms, which could not 
be accomplished individually.” 
Piper on N. Y. Code Bill 

Assemblyman R. Foster Piper, chair- 
man of the joint legislative committee 
on revision of the insurance law, pre- 
sented some of the high-lights of code 
bill. It is his belief that the bill can 
be made ready for presentation to the 
legislature by February, 1938, “if we 
have your cooperation together with the 
cooperation of all other groups inter- 
ested.” 

In a brief reference to multiple line 
insurance Mr. Piper said he had re- 
ceived several letters since the last hear- 
ings favoring this broadened coverage 
and the principle warrants close study. 

Turning to sections of the code bill 
dealing directly with brokers and agents 
Mr. Piper said that Section 54.3 writes 
something new into the law. Under the 
existing law the broker is considered 
the agent of the insured. It is now pro- 
posed to make him “agent of the insur- 
ance company. for the purpose of receiv- 
ing payment of premiums if he delivers 
the policy. Personally I favor the change 
in the law.” Brokers also are made re- 
sponsible in a fiduciary capacity for all 
funds received by them, 

Tribute to the memory of Arthur Ar- 
now, former president of the associa- 
tion and one of the most widely respected 
brokerage leaders in Greater New York, 
was paid by Nathan Greenbaum, chair- 
man of the dinner committee, who then 
introduced as toastmaster Supreme Court 
Justice Albert Conway, former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Tudge Conway 
also spoke with deep affection of Mr. 
Arnow saying “we are all better for 
having known him.” Mr. Arnow’s widow 
was a guest of the association at the 
dinner. 

Warm personal greetings and earnest 
wishes “for your continued success in 
your efforts to uphold the high business 
standards which vou have sought” were 
extended in a telegram from President 
Roosevelt. 





Agency Contract 


(Continued from Page 26) 


return of commissions on cancelled 
policies. 
“It, likewise, takes exception to the 


provision that the agent shall be re- 
sponsible for the premiums on policies 
issued as distinguished from the pre- 
miums actually collected by the agent, 
and its most violent objection seems to 
be directed to that provision of the con- 
tract which recites that in the event the 
agent is not in default in the payment 
of his balances, the records, use and con- 
trol of expirations shall remain his prop- 
erty and be left in his undisputed pos- 
session, but if he is in default in the 
payment of his balances they shall be 
vested in the company. 

“In my experience as an insurance 
agent I have always understood that 
commissions were to be returned on can- 
celled policies, that the agent was re- 
sponsible for extending credit and not 
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the company, and, therefore, he was re. 
sponsible for the premiums on _ policies 
issued, whether collected or not within 
the period of time allowed by the com. 
pany for the payment of balances, ani 
that it is now and always has been the 
exclusive right of the agents to the re. 
ords, use and control of expirations jp 
the event he was not in default, but ij 
he were in default then the title to such 
is vested in the company.” 


Dallas Convention 
(Continued from Page 26) 


were made available to delegates 
through the insurance press. This per- 
mitted the association to cut down its 
general sessions to three instead of four 
last year. A few years ago, before 
group conferences were inaugurated, an- 
nual conventions scheduled five general 
sessions. 

The group conference ida has met 
with tremendous success. At Dallas there 
were eleven such gatherings, four Tues- 
day morning, four that afternoon and 
three Wednesday afternoon. And when 
comment on them was asked several 
agents said their only criticism was that 
more time was not allowed for such 
meetings. It so happened that entertain- 
ment arranged at points some distance 
from the convention hotel necessitated 
early closing of group sessions Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoon. At these 
group meetings where there are no 
scheduled speakers the agents are able 
to exchange many valuable ideas on a 
wide variety of subjects. Intimate topics 
are discussed freely, the atmosphere is 
wholly informal and scores of agents who 
might be reluctant to speak before a 
general session, cast aside their hesitancy 
and talk as readily as though they were 
in conversation with two or three friends 
in their own office. 

Continuance of level headed adminis 
tration of the National Association is a 
sured under the new leadership of Presi- 
dent Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, ant 
Executive Committee Chairman William 
H. Menn, Los Angeles. Both are able 
men of long experience in selling insur- 
ance and dealing with problems in sane 
fashion. W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, 
Va., retiring president, was a successful 
chief executive who won for himself aé- 
ditional prestige during the last twelve 
months. Under his wise guidance the Ne 
tional Association registered progress be- 
yond that already achieved during its 
first forty years. He took a broad view 
of controversial subjects and adopted 4 
conciliatory attitude in conference nego 
tiations. 


Piracy Risks 

(Continued from Page 1) 
but does not exempt the piracy covvel 
In the final analysis, then, the regular 
policy covers piracy but does not covet 
war risks. Now turning to the Wa 
Risk Clauses, these clauses are so worl: 
ed that they cover the risks of war n0 
covered by the hull policy. They there- 
fore do not cover piracy as this is cov 
ered in the regular policy. The new 
Free of Capture and Seizure Clause is 
to be stamped on the regular oceal 
policy in red ink above the “F.C.&S" 
Clause and the printed clause is to 
deleted. 
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| a DED in the contents of General Stores in 
Singapore— insured by the Royal-Liverpool Groups 


—are such delicacies (specifically mentioned in the 


policies) as edible birds’ nests and fish maws. 


The nests, greatly prized by many orientals, are made 


by a species of swiftlets of the Pacific and Indian 


islands, and for the most part are used in the making Vhis is No. 2 of the series, Round the 
‘ j World with the Royal-Liverpool Groups.” 
of soups. The nests are sold for their weight in silver. No. 3 finds the Groups in New Guinea. 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. N. 
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Sit-Down Strike Loss Liability 
Question for Courts to Settle 


Plausible arguments can be made on 
either the liability or the non-liability 
side of sit-down strike losses under the 


sections of the 


Wolfe, at- 


riot and civil commotion 
supplemental contract, H. O 
torney of Milwaukee, Wis., said when 
addressing the insurance law section of 
the American Bar Association convention 
recently at Kansas City. In the absenc« 
ourt decisions one cannot authorita- 
tively settle the question of liability yet 
In the light of future court interpreta- 
tions of the liberal supplemental cover- 
age Mr. Wolfe says it may be found 
that the insurance extends protection far 
beyond what was contemplated originally. 

lawyers embark upon an_ uncharted 
judicial sea when they attempt to place 
a construction upon the riot and civil 
commotion provisions of the supplement- 
al contract Mr. Wolfe said 

“It is essential that a clear concept be 
had of the legal meaning of the word 
‘riot.’ In other connections it has been 
defined many times by the courts, par 
ticularly in criminal cases. There is, 
however, some danger that there may be 
a broadening of meaning by the 
judiciary in interpreting it as it is used 


or ¢ 


its 


in the supplemental contract, thus ex 
tending coverage where it was never 
intended to be given. The term ‘riot’ in 
legal usage is practically synonymous 
with ‘mob,’ although the former is the 
more correct term. 

“A ‘riot’ is commonly defined as ‘a 
tumultuous disturbance of the peace by 
three or more persons assembled and act 
ing with a common intent, cither in ex 
ecuting a lawful enterprise in a violent 
and turbulent manner to the terror of 


unlawful 
turbulent 


in executing an 


the people o! 
violent and 


enterprise in a 
manner.’ 
Two Types of Riots 

“Some writers and some courts make a 
distinction between riots to accomplish 
a lawful purpose and riots to accomplish 
an unlawful purpose, and contend that 
tumult and violence are necessary in the 
while in the latter there is no 
necessity for the existence of tumult to 
cause the gathering to be a riot. It has 
been stated that in some jurisdictions it 
is not essential that the action should be 
done in a tumultuous manner, if the 
intent and power to carry out the com- 
mon design exists. 


former 


“If this concept of a riot should be 
freely adopted by the courts, it might 
create liability under the supplemental 
contract in many situations never within 


the contemplation of its authors. It would 
permit recovery where three or more 
persons gather together with intent to 
damage another’s property, and actually 
carry out their objective, but do so quiet- 
ly, surreptitiously, and in a manner and 


with the purpose of avoiding detection, 
for under the distinction made you have 
the essential elements present, namely 
(a) three or more persons acting to 
ether, (b) to consummate an unlawful 
purpose, (c) an act of violence, which of 
necessity is committed whenever prop 
erty is damaged or destroyed 
“There might be liability under such a 
liberal int rpretation if an unguarded 
manufacturing plant were to be s‘ealth- 
ily and secretly visited in the dead of 
nght by three or more persons, acting 
tovether, who did damace to valuable 
machinery r stock on hand, or even 
burned down the building itself. Like- 
wise the loss and damave caused by three 
e despe-ados dynami‘ing a bank 
vault as noiselessly as possible at mid 
nighi, and without a show of force, 
would be a compensabl- item under the 
provisions of the supplemental contract 
In fact as unlawful destruction of an 


thre or 
woul 


others property by 
ether 


more persons 


acting te | be classified as a 
riot 


Vandalism and Malicious Mischief 


“These character of acts properly come 


under the terminology of sabotage, van 
dalism, and malicious mischief. It does 
not seem reasonable to denominate them 
as riots. It requires more than the con- 
certed action of three or more persons 
who have an unlawful act in mind, and 
carry it into execution to constitute a 
riot; even if there is violence used in 
the destruction of property, that is not 
sufficient if the acts are done quietly and 
stealthily. The elements of a disturbance 
of the public peace, tumult and disorder 
are lacking, as well as the show of force, 
or at least a potential threat to use the 
same to overcome opposition, if neces- 
sary. An investigation of the facts in 
every adjudicated case, where a riot was 


established, reveal that the foregoing 
elements were present, especially an 
open display of strength and force 


evincing an intent 
tion should it be 


to overcome opposi- 
offered. Riotous con 
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duct is synonymous with noisy disorder 
and boisterous conduct. 


Sit-Down Strikes 


“Many serious and novel questions of 
liability under the supplemental contract 
arise from the loss and damage resulting 
from ‘sit-down’ strikes. No attempt will 
be made to comment on situations where, 
in addition to the supplemental contract, 
use and occupancy forms are attached to 
the standard fire policy. The field is so 
new that it is not possible to have the 
benefit of any court decisions dealing 
with claims of this nature. Of course, 
there can be no doubt of the liability 
under the supplemental contract where 
the ‘sit-down’ strikers actually become 
riotous in their conduct and violently 
damage machinery, break windows or by 
mob action destroy a stock of goods. 

“Sit-down strikes have resulted in the 
presenting of a great variety of claims 
against the insurance companies. In 
many instances the question of liability 
is a difficult one to determine, even 
where the fundamental concepts of the 
ingredients of a riot are clearly kept in 
mind. For illustration: (a) restaurant 
employes staged a sit-down strike in th 


FRIENDLY 
to agents and assureds 


Since 1849 


October 15, 1937 


——=. 
kitchen apy 
large amoun; 


restaurant premises. The 
refrigerators contained a 
of food and supplies, which the employ 
sought to remove. He was theanieie 
with physical violence if he persisted 
his efforts. He did not continue th : 
The strikers, during thei; occupane - 
the premises, consumed such lool 
supplies. bas 

“(b) A tannery had a large Stock of 
leather on hand, which was being me 


essed, when the sit-down Strike y; 
called. The leather spoiled because th 
° ° ° . : ne 
strikers discontinued working on th 
. 


same, and, further, refused admission | 
the premises so that others might salvag 
the stock. (c) Sit-down strikers in = 
session of their employer’s clothing = 
ufacturing plant by force of arms : 
vented the removal and shipment to th 
trade of a valuable stock of finish r 
seasonable goods, with resultant loss * 
damage. “e 


pre- 


“Is there liability for these characte; 


of losses under the riot and Civil com 
motion provisions of the supplement 
contract? In all three of the assumei 
cases we have present some of the nec 
essary ingredients of a riot. We have 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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hen ang T nenbaum Dies: Cc. A. RICH SERIOUSLY INJURED jured and one woman in that car killed. 
> amoun; Moses a ’ Mr. and Mrs. Rich are at the Latrobe Wanted an EXECUTIVE who needs an 


employe: ‘ a , ‘ : 
eaten Veteran N. . e Producer Wife Also Hurt Badly in Automobile Hospital Association, Latrobe, Pa. Mrs. exceptionally fine SECRETARY who has hed 


Accident in Pa.; Taken to 10 years’ detailed insurance experience, yet is 














‘sisted j —— : Rich received a broken arm, ankle and il i aie : : 
ue then 5 53 YEARS IN INSURANCE Hospital at Latrobe : is ‘e while Mr. Ricl still in her twenties—is fairly mca 
os Lf WA Clarence A, Rich, vice-president of the 2 compound jaw tracture while Mr. Ixich Protestant—Excellent references. Box # 1306, 
food ang Joined His Father’s Firm in 1886; MJRossia, and Mrs. Rich were seriously '‘ ceived numerous cuts and bruises, a — ae O¢ Futes Suen, 
. . - = > 4 2 Lear ew . 
Affiliated With Numerous Out- injured in an automobile accident at La- dislocated lower jaw and compound frac- r 
Stock oj side Activities trobe, Pa, the evening of October 9, ture and lost ten teeth. They will be 
Ng proc. ans - bet Cad They were enroute to Pittsburgh from ®t, the hospital for several days and BANKERS CLUB GOVERNOR 
i ral services were held uesday : , s s lauchter’s | : y 
© was Funer " i ics Weck: Clu te vals Cle Een will then go to their daughter’s, who Harold V. Smith, president of the 
ause the M »orning in the chapel of Temple Emanu- “SW York “ity fo vis r Caugnter, lives at 680 Hamilton Road, Thornburg, Sica: ol Mines. We tak hee daa 
On the fl New York City, for Moses Tanen- Mrs, W. W. Knight. In a driving rain pittsburgh, Pa, ome of New York, has been electec 
Ission {, a resident of I. Tanenbaum Son & they were hit head on by another car, Mr. Rich reports that the owner of to the board of governors of the Bank- 
t salvage ~~ . seal adie ithe, diie atail the driver of which was seriously in- the other car did not carry insurance. ers Club of America. 
$5 in Dos- (o, brokers a ad ag ’ : r- a OR a Sth et BS Eg ee ee — 





ing man- f jenly of a heart attack on Sunday at his 
TMS pre-B tome in Irvington, N. Y. He was 79 


‘toon years old and one of the veteran pro- 
loss = ducers in New York City. Widely re- 


pected for his constructive influences 
haracter & and known as a pioneer in numerous 


vil com. & insurance developments, he played an im- 

lemental § portant role in local insurance history. 
t o. na ° e 

assume! Surviving Mr. Tanenbaum are his wid- 


the nec. | ow, two daughters and two sons. One 
Ve have son, Samuel A. Tanenbaum, is a vice- 
president of the insurance office, 

Mr. Tanenbaum was born in New York, 
4 son of Isaac Tanenbaum, founder in 
10 of the insurance business which 
still bears his name. As a boy, while 
attending Public School 3, at Grove and 
Hudson Streets, he dropped in every day 
at his father’s office in the American 
Exchange Building, 128 Broadway, and 
thus acquired an elementary knowledge 
f{ insurance at an early age. 

At the age of 14 Mr. Tanenbaum took 
his first job, with a wholesale woolen 
and clothing house, for the Boston fire 
of 1872 had caused his father to think, 
at least temporarily, that a mercantile 
career would be better for his son than 
insurance. The son traveled on the road 
at 17 and at 21 became a partner, but in 
1884 he resigned and two years later en- 
tered his father’s office. 

Thereafter, for fifty-one consecutive 
years, he was with I. Tanenbaum, Son 
& Co. and active until his death. 

The firm, which was incorporated in 
191, specializes in a line of insurance 
business which it developed many years FIRE FORCED A 
ago—that of installing at its own expense 
sprinklers and other fire protection de- 
vices under a contract by which the own- ’ 
et paid the broker a fixed price for in- Six MONTHS SHUTDOWN 
surance, irrespective of the price the 
broker paid the companies. 

Mr, Tanenbaum was a member of the 
National Republican Club, Chamber of 


Commerce of the State of New York, 
American Arbitration Association and the 

alumni association of the Grove Street 

Grammar School, of which he was presi- 

dent for three terms. 


He also belonged to the Blizzard Men 
of 1888, a group of survivors of New 


York’s most famous snowfall. —but for one man’s diligence 


Mr. Tanenbaum had served the New 














England Mutual Life in New York since T . 

1884, HE once busy plant a gutted ruin, an emergency Policy he insisted that we buy will meet all of these : 
’ meeting was quickly called. “Fortunately,” said Pres- financial demands; it will even enable us to report 

INDSAY MADE SPECIAL AGENT ident Morris, “Fire Insurance will provide money to ‘earnings as usual’ during the shutdown.” 


Representing Commercial Union Group rebuild. But we’re facing a six months’ shutdown.” 


Pe ” i. stery was an F.& C. Bice 
Ss Wiestaies Mines. ant Cassneeds The “‘one man” of this story was an F.& G. Fire 


Springfield Headquarters “Right,” snapped Treasurer Anson, “and without representative — again demonstrating the fact that 
The Co BS © «0 . * + ‘- 7 9 . : e e . ° e 
sanaes ae eae gay Al sufficient reserves to bridge that gap. We'd be facing the agent or broker who persists in selling his clients 
] : * = is * * ° e . . . . . . 
lindsay as special agent in western ruin if one man had not persisted in showing us that needed protection is acclaimed for his persistence 


\assachusetts and Vermont, succeeding 
Mr, Campbell and Mr. Griffin in that 
ieritory. Both Mr, Campbell and Mr. meet fixed charges, taxes, interest on bank loans? 2 : ; 
hen will continue to supervise eastern 
Massachusetts for the same group of 
emai, making their headquarters as Thanks to this one man, the Use and Occupancy to help you sell U. and O., will be mailed upon request. 
“etolore in Boston. 
Mr, Lindsay has been employed in 
of nderwriting department in the home 
oee of the company for a number of 


yrs and has also served in the broker- * 
Wand service and all risks and inland 
marine departments. He has had a well e ® 


rounded experience and is qualified to 
“Ke up his new duties. During the past FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION affiliated with UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
— 


year he has travelled Massachusetts and 
U.S. F. & G. 


Khode Island as assistant to Mr. Camp- 
BALTIMORE 


just Property Insurance isn’t enough. How could we when a loss occurs. 


How could we pay the key employees we must hold? Our folder, “Earnings as Usual,” and a new work sheet 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


ll. This promotion comes to Mr. Lind- 


rd in recognition of his good work in 
¢ field. He will make his headquarters 


at 1200 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. HOME OFFICES 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








In the New York Sun recently a con- 
troversy has been going on about the 
origin of the word “Indian Summer.” I 
delved into this some time ago, and 
learned that in pioneer times in New 
England the Indians on the warpath 
rarcly attacked when there was snow 
n the d or when it was very cold, 
so that if in November and December 
the w eather happpened to be Summer 
like, they did attack, and for that reason 
that “mild Autumnal spell was called 
“Indian Sum mer. “s beg nag seems to bear 
out this explanatic is that the word 
“Indian” is used in pRB ae with this 
spell, surcly relating to an Indian usage 
or custom. I have seen and heard this 
explanation several times and | think it 
a reasonable one. 


x 02 


Diary Goes to Museum 


Some time ago I sent to my brother 
in Pittsburgh an old tin-type of four 
youngsters ranging in ages from 17 to 21 
with their high bicycles, the youngsters 
being my brother, myself and two friends 
with their Columbia bicycles in a group 
taken on Ocean Parkway in Brooklyn. 
I also sent an old diary that I kept for 
years recording and immortalizing our 
exploits over a period of about four 
years with everything faithfully record- 


ed, illustrated in pencil and watercolor 


by my brother, an artist-architect, most- 
ly episodes and scenes on Long Island, 
when it was practically country from 
East New York on except Jamaica, a 
very ancient settlement. My _ brother 
tells me that he had the tin-type en- 
larged and it now hangs in some Pitts- 


burgh museum library together with 
my diary. My diary is in Spencerian 
penmanship and would surprise many 
who now think my long-hand is illegible. 


Facts Which Don’t Get Into Diaries 


In reading a later diary of a “Cana- 
dian T written in 1887, I was 
amused at y much a diarist does not 
say in a diary. Wending my way home 
from Canada, after a - bie wecks’ trip 
from Toronto to Montreal and then 
through the lakes to Saratoga and New 
York ,I stopped over at New Milford 
where my first love was spending the 
Summer. When I got there I found 
that her love had grown cold and I had 


heartache, so left in a day. In my diary 
I gloss this over by saying I did not have 
much of a time because the town was 
so small, etc. All youthful and some 
older ones do this—that is, gloss over 
their real disappointments and _heart- 
aches. In other words, they lie in their 
diaries or dramatize themselves—a com- 
mon human trait in all of us. 
* x 
Kindness Unrewarded 

Speaking of politeness, of which there 
seems quite a lack nowadays, | held 
open a door for a traveling man the 
other day, as he seemed to be in a ter- 
rible hurry and loaded with grips, and 
I received no thanks. I called him and 
told him that I thanked him for allow- 
ing me to do him a favor, but still it 
didn’t sink in. He probably thought 
that it was his due to have people be 
polite to him, with a thank you. He had 
neither the personality nor looks to jus- 
tify any such foolish thought, because 
he was clearly a rough neck as to looks 
and mentality. There are many such, 
and not confined to any race or 
nationality. 

* * * 


A Quick Transition 


One of the interesting phenomena in 
several upstate cities is that some hotels 
face a very busy street ,and then in 
back there is the open country, as, for 
instance, the Van Curler at Schenectady, 
which faces the main artery and the 
rear overlooks the open country, the 
Mohawk River and Mohawk Valley and 
outrunners of the Adirondacks. A pleas- 
ing thing. By walking fifty feet one is 
transported from a city of 100,000 to 
the country. So at Kingston’s Clinton 
Hotel. 

* * * 
Nature at Its Finest 

Traveling in the Schoharie Valley I 
had a refreshing experience. We were 
driving south of Schoharie Village on 
a country road off the state road into 
the sparsely settled but rich agricultural 
sections, when we entered and drove 
for about a mile through a dense pri- 
meval forest, as wild as anything any- 
where. The forest extended right to the 
roadside and there were large trees such 


as one sees in the wildest sections of 
the Adirondacks. The beautiful forest 
floor was visible at times and the sun 


WHY 


lage gave it a beautiful color effect and 
a wild, untamed brook with large boul- 
ders overgrown with moss and trees 
added to the beautiful picture. 

It was over all too soon as we emerged 
into highly cultivated farm lands, but 
took my breath away as we _ passed 
through it that hot Saturday afternoon. 
One of the delightful experiences that 
come very infrequently nowadays. Not 
a roadside or frankfurter stand, not an 
ugly roadside sign, no driving drunks— 
just nature at its best and finest. 


COMMENDS FLORIDA COURSE 





Home Fieldman Feels Movement to 
Increase Knowledge Will Improve 
General Efficiency 


Sam E. Myrick, associate state agent 
of the Home of New York in Florida, is 


another insurance man who was im- 
pressed favorably with the insurance 
short course held recently at Camp 
Roosevelt, Fla., under the auspices of 
the Florida local agents’ association. 
Florida is one of the numerous states 
where organized agents are intensively 
developing the idea of creating better 
insurance educational facilities for pro- 
ducers. Writing his comments to Ashby 
E. Hill, secretary of the Home, Mr. My- 
rick says: 

“Mindful of your interest in any move- 
ment which has for its purpose the wel- 


fare of our local agents we are con- 
fident that you will be glad to know 
that the insurance short course recently 


held at Camp Roosevelt was a splendid 
success, 

“It was a pleasure to be able to attend 
this personally and hear so many fin 
talks covering virtually the entire field 
of insurance, together with certain in- 


spirational subjects. The attendance far 
surpassed all expectations and the at- 
mosphere of the meeting indicated defi- 
nitely that they came for business and 
not for pleasure. 

“Agents and their employes who at- 
tended this course undoubtedly took 


away with them a broader knowledge of 
the business as a whole, a better con- 
ception of what their companies expect 
of them in the proper conduct of their 
agencies and a finer understanding of 
their responsibility to their companies 
It seems that any movement of this typ 
tending to increase the knowledge 
efficiency of our agents and fieldmen will 


and 


undoubtedly reflect a better character 
of business involving fewer misunder- 
standings, requiring less time for super- 
vision and a higher morale in all de- 
partments. 

“We believe that plans are now under 


way to improve and extend this service 
to a larger number of our agents through 
a series of different short courses to b« 
held at convenient places. We are con- 
fident that you would have us lend our 
assistance in every way possible for the 
success of these meetings.” 
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BRIDGE LEAGUE HOLDS OPENER 


National Surety Sie Take Most of 
Honors as New Season Starts on 


Their Home Grounds 

The New York Insurance Bridge 
League opened its 1937-38 season Octobe; 
its new meeting place, the cafetery 
National Surety at 4 Alban 
The attendance was larger than 
nights and the Na 
tional Surety men did well on their home 


7 at 
ol the 
Street. 


on previous opening 


grounds, as they took most of the honors 
The names of the winners follow: 
Section 1. First, Alexander Kerner and 
Charles R. McNamee, National Surety 
Second, Henry Alcabes and James T 
scowne, New York Underwriters, Third 
Harry Blohm and Donald Harned, Na- 
tional Surety. 
Section 2. 


First, C. G. Roth and B. W 


l-isk, National Surety. Second, C, G 
Weaver and E. K. Lewis, North Amer- 
ica. Third, C. L. Beardsley and D, A 


Moore, America Fore. 

Section 3. First, I. C. Clark and F. R 
Cameron, American Surety. Second, F.§ 
Knight, Weekly Underwriter, and J. W 
Kennedy, Providence Washington. Third, 
G. D. Fairleigh, American Agency Bul- 
letin, and J. F. Glaccum, Insurance Field 


OIL STORAGE. TANK "HAZARDS 

Two proposed ordinances to strengthen 
\tlantic City’s fire-prevention code are 
being drafted by City Solicitor Anthony 
M. Siracusa, one of them being inspired 
by the Pure Oil Fire on Virginia Avenue 
on July 16. Hereafter, if the ordinances 
are passed, all oil storage tanks will have 
to be located in unpopulated areas on 
the outskirts of the city, and all fire 
inspection duties will be centered in the 
re department instead of with the Board 
of Health and the building inspector’ 
office. 

The measures will probably be consi: 
ered at the next City Commissiou 
meeting. 





INSTITUTE MEETING OCT. 28-29 
The Fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries will be held at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 28-29. 
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$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN, 1, 1937 


$12,746,031 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$18,425,922 ASSETS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $84,945,098 


Montgomery Clark, Pres. 
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PUBLIC ENEMY al... 


ev 


Fire, controlled, is man’s diligent 
servant, gently warming the home 
and turning the mighty wheels of 
industry. Fire, unchained, is a 
demon of destruction. 


Today and every day the demon fire 
will drive shivering families out into 
the cold, will gloat over misery and 
despair and will dance around the 
flaming pyre of cherished hopes, 
ambitions and treasures. 


Ravaging fire will stalk the land, 
demanding and collecting a toll of 
thousands of human lives and 
untold millions of property values. 


Insurance can replace property loss, 
but only tireless and intelligent 
application of every known 
safeguard will chain the demon to 
the task of serving mankind. 
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aul A. Colwell, vice-president of G. 
& H. L. Gross, Inc., Providence, R. I, 
d John F. Hartnett, state agent of the 
le Island Insurance Co. and Mer- 
Insurance f Provi- 


Co., both of 





copy of the chart may be obtained 
they write to the home 
the Rhode Island or the Mer- 
at 31 Canal Street, Providence. 
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Missouri Governor Moves To 


Make Every Week Fire Prevention 
Week Message of Automobile, Conn, 


“Make Every Week Fire Prevention 
Week” is the keynote of a report is- 
sued by the Automobile and the Stand- 
ard Fire of Hartford, which sets forth 
a list of year around hints for reducing 
the loss of life and property through 
destructive fires. 

The report states that while the in- 
tensive campaign carried on against fire 
hazards during National Fire Prevention 
Week often succeeds in reducing fires in 
different cities as much as 45 to 50%, 
this reduction ordinarily lasts for only 
a short period, often less than a week. 
The fire loss then begins climbing again. 

Once every minute, according to the 
report, there is a building fire some- 
where in the United States. These fires 
account for an average daily destruction 
of 930 residences, ninety-six farm build- 
ing, five churches, five schools, two the- 
aters and one hospital. The average na- 
tional fire cost is approximately half a 
billion dollars yearly, The fact that more 
than 60% of all fires occur in dwellings 
is believed largely responsible for the 
fact that about 10,000 people are killed 
each year by fire, while 20,000 more per- 
sons are injured for life. The United 
States, with an average of about 6.1 fires 
per 100,000 population, lags far behind 
foreign countries, many of which aver- 
age less than 2.6 fires per 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

One of the most deplorable features of 
fires in this country is the fact that 
more than 80% are both needless and 
preventable, since they are caused by 
somebody’s carelessness. 

Anyone, the report points 
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political circles. 

The litigation in question involves the 
state court portion of the lawsuits 
resulted when the companies on June 1, 
1930, increased their rates 16 2/3% with- 
out the consent of the then State Super- 
intendent of Insurance Joseph B. Thomp- 
son. The Federal court cases, involving 
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173 companies and the greater bulk of 
premiums, have already been settled on 
the basis of the May, 1935, peace pact. 
Under the terms of that agreement 20% 


of the impounded premiums would go 
to the policyholders, 50% to the com- 
panies and their agents and 30% for 


The state 
case affects seventy-three companies and 
about $1,750,000 of impounded premiums | 
held by the Cole County Circuit Court. | 

} 


attorney fees and court costs. 


LEARY JOINING SALVAGE CO. 


Richard B. Leary, who has been associ- 
ated with the local agency of Claibourne 








and Goddin in Richmond, Va., for several 
years is severing this connection to go 
with the Richmond office of the Under- 
writers Salvage Company. Mr. Leary is 
well known in Virginia fire cles. He 
has seen service with the Vire < ating 
bureau and was foremrly Virginia special 
for the old Petersburg Fire He is a 
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help to make every week fire Drever 
tion week by consistently observing th 
following hints: 7 

Learn the location of your nearest {, 
alarm box and the proper method ¢ 
sounding the alarm; also write the nun. 
ber of your fire department in the Spac: 
provided for it in the telephone book — 

Avoid getting in the way of firemer 
in their race to reach a fire, or whik 
they are attempting to put a fire oyt 

Make sure that proper fuses are use; 
so as to avoid the danger of short cit 
cuts in home wiring systems, 

Avoid “amateur” wiring. It is mph 
safer and cheaper in the long run 
have all wiring done by an experiengg 
electrician. 

Never leave an electric iron or Curling 
iron without first turning off the current 

Keep replacing worn light cords agg 
defective electrical appliances. 

Use fireproof receptacles for ashes anf 
coals when removing them from th 
furnace. 

Rags and oily waste may ignite spon. 
taneously. Keep them in a well-coverel 
metal container, 

Never carelessly discard a match, cg 
arette or cigar, Don't smoke in bed, 

Do not permit rubbish to collect jp 
cellar, attic or closet. 


Do not burn refuse in furnaces an 
fireplaces. 

Do not use kerosene or gasoline for 
starting fires. 


Keep chimneys and flues free of soot 
Watch carefully all brush, grass or 
other outside fires. They may easily leap 
out of control. 
Learn the proper first aid measures tc 
be used in caring for persons injured 
by fire. 


Sit Down ‘Strikes 
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three or more people assembled and act- 
ing together with a common intent, and 
executing an unlawful enterprise in a 
turbulent manner. The element of direct 
violence may be lacking, but to create lia- 
bility is an act of violence required? Ii 
so, can the threats and general condutt 
of the strikers be treated as acts ot 
violence, or must that act itself be ofa 
character to cause direct physical dam- 
age to the insured property,—such as the 
destruction of machinery by the use ol 
sledge hammers ? 

“Under the supplemental contract lia 
bility is assumed for direct loss or dam- 
age by a riot. Actual tangible, physical 
damage done while a riot is in progress 
is indisputably covered. Are the losses 
in the examples cited directly caused by 
riot? It may be assumed that the restat- 
rant sit-downers were not continuously 
violent and turbulent in their conduct 
After they had, by mob spirit, intim- 
dated their employer, they consumed his 
food in a peaceful manner.” 





SEE WORLD SERIES GAME 

In accordance with its custom the 
North British & Mercantile arranged to 
members of its baseball team 

attend the World Series as a reward for 
the time and energy they devoted during 
1g the com- 


have the 





the past season to represe! 

pany in the Insurance League. Half the 
team attended the third game in the 
series and the balance attended the 
fourth. 


The annual meeting of the Insurane 
Exchange of Richmond, Va. will be held 
October 22, it is announced by Archer L. 
Richardson, secretary. 
a membership of f 
several new membe 
year. Stuart Ragland 
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Stults On Benefits Of 
Associations To Agents 


,ppRESSES MARYLAND MEETING 





What Can Be Done Through 
zed Effort Which Would Be 


possible for Individuals 
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Benefits a local agent can derive from 
membership in a state association of pro- 
ducers were outlined by C. Stanley 
Stults, Hightstown, N. J. a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in a 
talk which he gave Tuesday before the 


C. STANLEY STULTS 


annual meeting of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation at Hagerstown. 

“As a large group as more influence 
than an individual, just so a state as- 
sociation has more power than any of its 
members singly, to serve the public,” he 
said. “Its legislative committee should be 
ever vigilant against legislation that 
would not benefit the insured public. It 
furthers an understanding relationship 
with the State Insurance Department 
and other bureaus which have public 
welfare in their charge. 

“A worthwhile state organization 
should be ready and willing at all times 
to help further safety work and fire pre- 
vention programs,” continued Mr. Stults, 
“Much has already been done in many 
states along these lines, but there is no 
end to such service to the public. 

“A state organization should work to 
guard the public from loss or inadequate 
protection on account of unscrupulous 
and unfit agents who are not qualified 
to give proper advice. It is difficult for 
unreliable companies to flourish in a 
state where a strong organization of 
agents is on the alert and ready to warn 
the public that there is no economy in 
paying less for insurance in a company 
that may not be trustworthy. 


Work With Company Organizations 


“Insurance companies appreciate the 
enefit they derive from ‘state associa- 
tions, In many states where strong 
agency organizations exist, the stock 
companies encourage their fieldmen to 
work with and assist the agents’ asso- 
“ations in every way—as they are con- 
vinced that the best agents belong to the 
‘cal boards, state and national groups. 
‘ he new Business Development Of- 
a Is doing much to prove that there 
pd conflicting fundamentals between 
a companies and that all are 
len oe together for the ideal future 
o all insurance is written in stock 
ympanies through the members of the 
jnuonal Association of Insurance 
“gents, 
And how does a strong state asso- 
ation help the agent 
sesh ne as it may seem, every un- 
sh act taken by the association for 


Ci 


competent and part-timers by investiga- 
tion and cooperation with the companies. 
This is one of the most unique and out- 
standing accomplishments of the year. 

“Others handle state insurance, or 
large lines as an organization, and to 
the everlasting credit of the organized 
agents, are doing a swell job. 

“The rural agents committee of the 
National Association is doing some out- 
standing work in attracting into the As- 
sociation, the agents from the smaller 
towns and villages. Many states have 
had splendid results in working this pro- 
gram and using regional mectings to at- 
tract all worthwhile agents into the state 
body.” 


the benefit of others inevitably rebounds 
to the benefit of the agent. His prestige 
increases, his knowledge grows and his 
influence extends as he works with his 
fellow agents to make the insurance 
business a better business. 

“The mentioning of a few actual ac- 
complishments of some state associa- 
tions will show the value of the organi- 
zations to the agent. The Pennsylvania 
association is doing a splendid job with 
its education program. Insurance courses 
are planned by the local agents with the 
assistance of the state college and mar- 
velous results are being achieved. 

“My own state association in New 
Jersey is gradually weeding out the in- 
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Purmort Heads Federation 
Of Mutual Fire Companies 


L. G. Purmort, Van Wert, Ohio, was 
elected president of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies at 
the annual convention of the executives 
of these insurance organizations, held 
October 4-7 at the Hotel Pantlind, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He serves as secretary of 
the Central Manufacturers Mutual and 
the Ohio Underwriters Mutual Fire, both 
of Van Wert. L. D. Baker, Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire, Lansing, Mich., was 
named vice-president, and A. V. Gruhn, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


CO-OPERATION 


A 95-YEAR record—conservative management and unques- 


tioned strength—non-assessable contracts participating in 


profits—placed through brokers. 


A unique program peculiar to Atlantic—and yet not good enough 


without the friendly co-operative spirit shown to brokers by 


Atlantic’s trained underwriters. 


An ever increasing number of brokers have felt the weleome 


which awaits them in our offices where their problems become 


our problems and we work with them to produce custom-made 


policies to meet their clients’ needs. 


Perhaps this takes a little more of the broker’s time and of our 


time. But Atlantic insurance is a quality service for selected 


risks, and amply repays the effort of securing it. The broker's 


reward is the continuing good-will of satisfied clients and the 


recommendation they pass on to others. 


Send for our 1937 booklet —“Atlantic Offers All 3” 
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Adopt International 
Marine Resolutions 

ACTIONS ON HULL BUSINESS 

Also, Bemureage Under Antwerp Rule 


Can’t Be Treated as Loss Made 
Good in General Average 





At the recent general meeting in Ba- 
den-Baden of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance three resolutions were 
adopted, That on competition follows: 

“While desirious of maintaining the 
principles with regard to the privileges 
appertaining to national markets, which 
have been laid down at previous meet- 
ings, the members of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance express the 
view that, as far as hull business is con- 
cerned, full advantage should be taken 
of any efforts having as object the im- 
provement of rates and conditions and 
irrespective of the market from whence 
they emanate. 

“Further that such efforts should be 
promoted as far as possible by coopera- 
tion between the parties concerned, 
whether direct or through the mediation 
of underwriters’ associations.” 

General Average 

This resolution was adopted relative 
to General Average: 

“The General Average Committee, hav- 
ing studied Rule C paragraph 2 of the 
York Antwerp Rules, 1924, which reads: 

Damage or sustained by the 
ship or cargo through delay on the 
voyage, and indirect loss from the 
same cause, such as demurrage and 
loss of market, shall not be admitted 
as General Average. 
desires to place on record its unanimous 
opinion that under the terms of this rule 
demurrage should not in any circum- 
stances be contemplated or treated as a 
loss which can be admitted and made 
good in General Average.” 


loss 


Foreign Hull Syndicate 
Reelects 3 as Managers 


At the annual meeting of the subscrib- 
ers to the American Syndicate for Insur- 
ance of Foreign Hulls, held on October 8, 
the following companies were reelected 
as managers for a term of three years, 
the name of each company’s representa- 
tive being given in parentheses: Federal 
(Hendon Chubb), Hartford Fire (J. S. 
Gilbertson) and Universal (John T. 
Byrne). 

“At the regular meeting of the board 
of managers, following the annual meet- 
ing, the Phoenix Insurance Co. (William 
H. McGee) was reelected for a term of 


one year. The other members of the 
board are: _ 
Term expires October, 1938: soston 


(William R. Hedge), Great American 
(J. Whitney Baker), Insurance Co. of 
North America (Benjamin Rush). 

Term expires October, 1939: Fireman’s 
Fund (Frederick B. McBride), Glens 
Falls (Samuel TD. McComb), United 
States Fire (Douglas F. Cox) 


INSTITUTE MEETS OCT. 26 
The twenty-ninth annual conference 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 26. The board of governors will 
meet at noon, following which there 
will be a luncheon. The general business 
meeting is scheduled for the afternoon. 
William 1). Winter, president of the In- 
stitute, will deliver his report, as will 
also Secretary-Treasurer Edward R. 
Hardy. Individual societies and study 
groups will report and prizes will be 
presented to the winners of awards. 
Election of officers for the ensuing year 
will bring the meeting to a close. 


Marine Lecture Course 
Commenced in New York 


SUBJECTS AND DATES LISTED 


Hugh A. Mullins of Adjusters Associa- 
tion Will Cover Variety of Gen- 
eral Average Subjects 
The first lecture in the marine insur- 
ance course to be given in New York 
this season as outlined by the Insurance 
Institute of America under ausp‘ces of 
the Insurance Society of New York was 
held October 7. The subject was Gen- 
eral Principles Underlying Loss Adjust- 
ments, and the lecturer Fred Maccabe, 
assistant secretary Automobile Insuranc> 
Co. The remaining Icctures and dates 

follow: 

October 14. Total Loss of Vessel, 
Thorn Birdseye, American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicates. 

October 21 and 28. Particular Average 
on Vessel, Hugh A. Mullins, Association 
of Average Adjusters. 

November 4. Total 


Loss of Cargo, 


E. W. Murray, Appleton & Cox. Inc. 
November 18 and December 2. Par- 
ticular Average on Cargo, Henry E. 
Reed, Fireman’s Fund. 
December 9. Losses of Freight, J. 
Stewart Gilbertson, Hartford Fire. 


January 6 and 13. General Average 
Principles, Mr. Mullins. 

January 20. Cargo Surveying, John T. 
Naylor, Albert R. Lee & Co., Inc. 

January 27 and February 3. General 
Average Sacrifices, Mr. Mullins. 

February 10, 17 and 24. General 
age Expenditures, Mr. Mullins 

March 3. General Average, Miscellan- 
eous, Mr. Mullins. 

March 10 and 17. Collision Claims, 
Leonard J. Matteson, New York Bar. 

March 24. Protection and Indemnity, 


Arnold W. Knauth, New York Bar. 
NEW PLATT STREET BUILDING 


Aver- 








Charles F. Noyes Says That Thorough- 
fare Is Destined to Be 100% 
Occupied by Underwriters 
Charles F. Noyes, the New York real 
estate man, points out what he says few 
people realize, that every inch of space 
on the northern side of Platt Street is 
now definitely given over to insurance 
and out of 570 feet of frontage on the 
south side only 100 feet is now used for 
purposes other than insurance. He says 
that Platt Street is destined to be the 
only strictly 100% thoroughfare for fire 
insurance and the reasons are plain. 
William Street to the west, Maiden Lane 
to the south, John Street to the north, 
with Gold Street in the middle. This 
combination gives it the greatest near- 
ness to the most insurance interests of 


i oemanenmmnad 


INSURANCE AVIATION COURSE 





First Lecture on November 12; Excellent 
Lecturers Secured; Jack Nelson 
Heads Committee 
The course in aviation insurance of- 
fered by the Insurance Society of New 
York will open on November 12. The 
class will meet on Fridays from 1 to 2 
o’clock at the New York board rooms, 
second floor, 85 John Street. To mem- 
bers of the society the cost of the 
course is $7.50 in addition to member- 
ship dues; to non-members the cost is 
$12.50. The committee in charge consists 
of W. L. Jack Nelson, United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., who is 
chairman; Ross B. Cameron, Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, and Charles A. 
Sanford, Aero Insurance Underwriters. 
The list of lectures includes the fol- 
lowing: J. Brooks B. Parker of Parker 
& Co.; S. L. Willits, supervising aero- 
nautical inspector in charge of First In- 
spection District, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce; D. Murray-Stewart, Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters; Serman Thursby, in- 
dependent adjuster; Robert B. Lynch, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters; 
Messrs, Sanford and Camoren; C. V. 
Fisher and Henry N. Beers, both of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., and Edward V. Rickenbacker, East- 

ern Air Lines, Inc. 





any thoroughfare in the city or country 

Mr. Noyes is now erecting at 4-6 Platt 
Street a three-story building which some 
insurance agency 1s expected to occupy 
and with which 2 Platt Street may be 
incorporated depending on the wishes of 
a prospective tenant. At 3-5 Platt Street 
and 110 John Street a new building will 
be erected soon which is also expected 
to be occupied by some insurance con- 
cern. 


a : 


Railroad Theft Losses Drop 


To New Low This Yeu! 


Claims resulting from theft of frej hi 
paid by the railroads of the United State 
and Canada in the first six months : 
1937, were the smallest on record, accor 
ing to the Association of American R,j. 
roads. Such claims paid in the first hal 
of 1937 amounted to $302,514, a redy. 
tion of $106,061 or 26% compared wii 
the same period in 1936, and $190,451 ,, 
39% under the corresponding months ¢: 
1935. 

Of the entire amount paid in the fir 
six months of 1937, claims resulting fro; 
the theft of entire packages totale; 
$155,619, and for theft other than enti: 
packages, $146,895. Since 1920, whe 
freight thefts cost the railroads mop 
than $12,000,000 in claims, there has bee, 
a gradual reduction such claims paid jp 
1937 representing a decrease of 95% cop. 
pared with seventeen years ago. 

This reduction has been due in part; 
the elimination of delays to cars in yari 
and terminals, extra police protection ¢ 
cars containing cigarettes, liquor an 
other freight especially attractive t) 
thieves, and to increased efficiency ¢ 
the railway police departments. Anothe; 
factor which has discouraged petty pi. 
fering has been the increased cooperatioy 
of shippers in the better packing ¢j 
freight shipments. 


E. V. MILLS ON TRIP EAST 

Edward V. Mills, secretary of the fir 
and casualty companies comprising th 
Fireman’s Fund Group, is East on a 
extended business trip. Mr. Mills wil 
visit departmental offices in New York 
Boston, Chicago, and Atlanta before te- 
turning about November 1 to the con:- 
panies’ head offices in San Francisco, 


Breach of Watchman Clause Held 
To Void Marine Policy on Cargo 


Action brought on a policy of 
cargo insurance covering cargo owned by 
the plaintiff on barges. The loss claimed 
was for cargo lost when 
plaintiff’s cargo on board capsized while 
moored in the East River at New York. 


was 


a barge with 


There was undisputed evidence that the 
man in charge of the barge left it for 
an hour for personal reasons; on his re- 
turn he found it grounded and_ listed 
away from the bulkhead; that he decided 
he could not get on board, so went home 
and spent the night there, Next morn- 
ing he found the barge capsized. The 
policy contained a warranty by the in- 
sured that when a vessel carrying insured 
cargo was moored “it shall be in charge 
of a competent watchman, but a breach 
of this warranty shall vo'd this insur- 
ance only as to claims occurring during 
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such breach or arising subsequent); 
as a result of such breach.” 

The Federal District Court for south- 
ern New York held, United States Gyp- 
sum Co. y. Insurance Co, of North Amer- 
ica, 19 F. Supp. 767, that, the loss hav- 
ing occurred while the moored barge wa: 
unattended, the watchman usually it 
charge having gone to his home miles 
away for no good reason and _ having 
been absent six or seven hours, the wat 
ranty had been breached, precluding te- 
covery on the policy. The court sail 
that a warranty that a vessel shall b 
“in charge of” a watchman, while les 
rigid than a warranty that a vessel shal 
at all times have a watchman “on board,’ 
does require that the watchman shall b 
in the near vicinity of the vessel at al 
times, so as to guard the vessel agains! 
perils insured against, and for a loss that 
occurs during a breach of the warranty 
the insurer is not liable. Such absenct 
is a breach of the warranty rendering 
the insurance void regardless of am 
causal connection between the absence’ 
and the loss of the cargo. And it was 
held immaterial that the watchman wa 
an employe, not of the plaintiff, but 
the owner of the barge. 

HARTFORD LECTURE 

On October 19, 1937, the Insuranci 
Institute of Hartford, Inc., will hold i 
second meeting of the Fire Insurane' 
Group. The speaker on that occasi 
will be Joseph T. Malone of The Trave' 
ers Fire and his subject will be “Histon 
of Insurance.” This particular subjet 
deals with the historical background 0 
the fire insurance business, its beginnings 
and devolpments as well as various lg 
ures and organizations prominent, 1m the 
development of the insurance business. 

As evidenced by the fact that ther 
were in attendance at the first meetin 
approximately 200 students, a great ¢c 
of interest has been aroused and a mo 
successful season is expected 
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National Surety Claim 
Settlement $1,359,000 


APPROVAL BY SUPREME COURT 
Actions Against “Old Company Which 
Has Been in Liquidation Since 
1934 Believed Closed 
Late last week in the New York Su- 
preme Court Justice McCook approved 
and counsel accepted for shareholders 
and creditors of the old National Surety 
Co, now in liquidation, of a settlement 
for $1,350,000. Defendants in this action 
were sued by stockholders and creditors, 
for alleged negligence in office and losses 
siead by the company. The total the- 
oretical claims in the complaint were 
$50,000,000. After long hearings the set- 
tlement offer was made by plaintiffs’ 
counsel but was opposed by one share- 

holder. 

The court said 
plaintiffs “and any 
have meritorious claims, 
have their fees, if any, 
a referee to be appointed by the 
on application of counsel. 

The estate of William D. Baldwin, a 
former officer and director, had previ- 
sly settled the action against it for 
$25,000, with the approval of the court. 

Superintendent’s Action Disapproved 

The National Surety Co. was placed in 
the hands of the Insurance Department 
June 1, 1934, for liquidation. Justice Mc- 
Cook said in a brief opinion: “In March, 
1935, the Superintendent of Insurance 
reommended that no action be com- 
menced against the officers and directors 
ina motion before this court for in- 
structions, and various creditors and 
stockholders opposed the recommenda- 
tion. 

“After hearings, the 
2%, 1935, relieved the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the duty of instituting any 
action and designated four individuals to 


that counsel for the 
others who feel thev 
” for services. will 
determined by 
court 


court on March 


represent the largest groups. The court 
said : 
“From that day to this the counsel 


designated by the court have prosecuted 
this action. Many motions were made, 
and many hearings had before various 
justices of this court. Examinations be- 
fore trial, searching investigation by ac- 
countants and others have supplied all 
parties in interest with information which 
isundoubtedly suffic'ent to acquaint them 


with the value of the claims set forth 
n the complaint 
“Careful consideration has been given 


to the detailed arguments for and against 
the settlement. It was admitted upon the 
last hearing (May, 1937) that even if the 
figure ($12,000,000) set by counsel for 
one of the stockholders who objected 
(the sole objector) was obtained, there 
would remain after the payment of prior 
and preferred claims no residue for 
stockholders.’ 
Many Claims Small 

“The court, which has been familiar 
ith all the steps in this proceeding, 
believes that the settlement should be 
approved. At the outset the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance appraised all the 
‘aims against the defendant as a sum 
9 small that he recommended no action. 
hrough efforts of the plaintiffs, the sum 
of $1,350,000 is now on hand and is of- 
fered j in settlement. 

‘Were this offer disapproved. pro- 
tracted and probably fruitless litigation 
would result, since some of the claims 
may be met by the defense of the statute 
of limitations, and others are not easily, 


"at all, susceptible of proof.” 

The lone objector was Louis Boehm, 
{HM Broad Strect, New York, acting 
% counsel to his wife, Lillian Boehm, 


who owns 


: $13,000 worth of the com- 
Dany’'s 


stock which she purchased in 
pe € was also counsel for an un- 
‘tured creditor, claiming $1,500. Mr. 


sS 


Fidelity Bond Drive 
Progressing in Ohio 


KANSAS CITY TO START SOON 
Martin W. ious. of Towner Bureau 
Speaks in Columbus Emphasizing 
Collateral Service Value 
Casu: ilty and surety 
ties in southwestern Ohio assembled Oc- 
tober 13 at the Cincinnati Club under 
the auspices of the Ohio Association of 
Casualty & Surety Managers, the pur- 
pose of the get-together being to ac- 
quaint the public with the heavy losses 
suffered by mercantile and industrial es- 


men from coun- 





MARTIN W. 


LEWIS 


tablishments through the defalcation of 
employes. This was the second meeting 
of a series which has been designated 
as the Ohio fidelity bond production 
campaign, One was held in Columbus 
October 6, at which Martin W. Lewis, 
Towner Rating Bureau. was the principal 
speaker, and others will be held in Cleve- 
land October 19 and Toledo October 26. 


Szeakers at Cincinnati Meeting 
William R Perkins, president of the 
Cincinnati Casualty & Surety Association, 
presided at the Cincinnati meeting. E. iN 


Russell of Cincinnati represented the 
agents among the speakers; Arthur L. 
Moler, assistant vice-president of the 


Fifth-Third Union Trust, Cincinnati, the 


buyers, and J. Robert Howell and J. 
Dilliard Hall of Baltimore, the home 
office executives. 

According to F. J. Roelle of Cincin- 
nati, president of the Ohio Association 
of Casualty & Surety Managers, who 
was in charge of the arrangements for 


fidelity losses in 
several vears have 


the Cincinnati meeting 
the United States for 
totaled approximately $425,C00,000 on 
which there has been fidelity insurance 
of only about 5%, while the fire loss 
in the United States each vear is $325.- 
000,000 on ~s there is insurance of 
anproximately 57%. Figures based on 
600 cases picked at random on which 
employers have been protected by fidel- 
itv bonds show that only about 20% of 
(Continued on Page 40) 


that the defendants’ 
offer of settlement was not commen- 
surate with claims totaling $50,00000) 
mad by committees of stockholders and 
creditors and individuals acting alone. 
Mr. Boehm said that there are about 
100,000 =creditors and pigs 
throughout the country. Of the 150 de- 


sJochm = contended 


fendants named in the complaint 100 ap- 
peared in 
settlement, 


the action and offered the 
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1937 National AQ H Week 
Best Ever, Says H. R. Gordon 


Progress Report Issued by Last Year’s General Chairman 
Contains Specific Recommendations for 
1938 Campaign 


Harold R. Gordon, who was chairman 
of the general committee which ran the 
1937. Accident and Health Insurance 
Weck, has just released a most encour- 
reviewing the results of 


aging report 


this year’s special effort which had the 
seventy-three 


financial support of com- 


7 





HAROLD R. 


GORDON 


panies. Without doubt, it was the most 
successful organized effort on a nation- 
wide basis to publicize the business of 
personal accident and health insurance 
ever attempted, says Mr. Gordon, and re- 
— the tremendous amount of inter- 

st shown by both companies and agents. 
ie the general chairman’s opinion: “The 
intangible benefit to our business through 
the growing appreciation of the public to 
the value of income protection is an 
asset that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents but nevertheless is a vital fac- 
tor in the future growth of this line of 
insurance. 

Recommendations 


Looking ahead to the 1938 campaign 
Mr. Gordon makes of number of spe- 
cific recommendations based on the ex- 
perience of the past two vears. He says: 

“Some changes have been found ne- 
cessary in the advertising and publicity 
material and in a few of the more or 
less experimental activities sponsored by 


There has been 
ctical experience a 
forms of publicity 


the general committee. 
derived from this pr: 
knowledge that 


some 


are more helpful than others and that 
certain advertising and sales material 
proves more effective than other types. 
I believe the following recommendations 
will be helpful to both the committee 
having charge of 1938 observance of this 
Week as well as companies who are 
looking forward to participating in next 
year’s Week: 


1. Publicity Material: Printed publicity 
material and sales helps should be again 
reduced to a minimum number and care- 


ful consideration and thought given to 
the most effective way of presenting the 
story of accident and health insurance 
through this material, Letterheads to. be 
used as bulletins for pre-approach and 
agency stimulation; posters, bulletins 

and a practical booklet are seeming ‘ly 
the basic types of publicity material for 


during the Week. 


in demand by 


Blotters and stick- 
individual agents 
recommended that this mate- 

handled independently of the 

committee. 

Radio: The use of the 
ommended wherever possible but it is 
the belief of your chairman that no 
attempt should be made again to pre- 


use 
ers werc 
but it is 
rial be 
general 
radio is rec- 


pire a definite radio program for this 
Week. Rather, the general committce 
might offer suggestions erongh some 


advertising agency or through some of 


the radio stations who speci ialine in in- 
surance broadcasting, that will be effec- 
tive and most adaptable to the partic- 


ular station using it. 


Adaptability of Program 


3. Agency Programs: More considera- 
tion should be given to the problem of 
the “average-size” accident and health 


company in planning and directing defi 


nite progfam for its agency force oe 
Accident & Health Insurance Week. Ob- 
viously, only a generalized plan or 


method of procedure cin be ccnneel 
by the committee but it should be so 
constructed that it can be readily adapted 
to the agency methods in each particular 
company. Accompanying such a_ plan 
should be publicity and sales material for 
iwency bulletins, house org and cor- 
respondence to the men in_ the field 
This, of course, would necessarily have 
to be prepared by specialists in agency 
supervision coupled with counsel by ex- 
perienced advertising men 

Trade Publications: More recogni- 
tion should be given to the splendid work 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Minner & Barnett, Inc., Observing 
25th Milestone as Zurich Managers 


Energy and Underwriting Sagacity of Its Principals Reflected 
in Prominence of Firm in Casualty Circles 


One of the most successful and best 
equipped of the casualty insurance man- 
agerial offices along William Street is 
that of Minner & Barnett, Inc., at 80 
John Street, which is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary of representa- 
tion of the Zurich General Accident & 





Blank & Stoller 
MINNER 


Liability Insurance Co., 


WILLIAM G, 
Ltd., as metro- 
William G. 
president of the corporation and Caryl 
A. Barnett is 
due largely to their energy, sagacity and 
Minner & Barnett, Inc., 
reputation of being one 
casualty offices in the 
as New York City. 

Minner Selected by J. G. Hilliard 

The Zurich has been writing business 
in the United States for the past twen- 
ty-five years and William G. Minner has 
served the company continuously during 
this period. The year 1937 in fact is a 
triple milestone. It marks Mr. Minner’s 
thirty-fifth anniversary in the casualty 
business, the Zurich’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of doing business here, and the 
sixty-fifth birthday of the Zurich itself, 
which got under way in 1872 in Switzer- 
land. 

In 1912 when the Zurich entered the 
United States and appointed the late 
John G. Hilliard as manager for its 
Metropolitan department, he selected 
William G. Minner to organize and head 
his casualty department. The choice was 
made after combing the field for the 
best talent available at that time. Mr. 
Minner’s early casualty insurance train- 
ing had been obtained in the Fidelity & 
Casualty of New York, from which com- 


politan managers. Minner is 


vice-president, and it is 


experience that 
has earned the 
of the leading 
country as well 


pany he resigned to with the Cas- 
ualty Co. of America, There, as manager 
of the metropolitan department, he 
achieved a remarkable record for those 


early days 

Workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile insurance were practically unknown, 
and even as progressive an underwriter 
as Mr. Minner remarked one day as he 
was handling a small automobile line: 


“It’s foolish to write this class of busi- 
ness. It will never amount to anything.” 
But today he and other pioneer casualty 
men who have watched automobile in- 
surance grow regard it as the backbone 
of the fire-casualty business. 

Mr. Minner, in addition to being the 
head of Minner & Barnett, Inc., is vice- 


Blank & Stoller 
BARNETT 


CARYL A. 


president and director of the Zurich Fire 
Insurance Co. of New York, a governor 
of the Drug & Chemical Club, and trus- 
tee and chairman of the membership 
committee of the Insurance Society of 
New York 
Caryl A. Barnett 

Caryl A. Barnett, vice-president of 
Minner & Barnett, Inc., was successfully 
engaged in the wholesale supply business 
as a young man. His first insurance con- 
nection was with the New Amsterdam 
Casualty in 1910, where he spent several 
years before joining forces with William 
G. Minner, From the start he showed a 
natural talent. He has constantly sought 
to broaden his knowledge of the busi- 
ness until today his reputation is that of 
being one of the best casualty under- 
writers in New York. Among his affilia- 
tions Mr. Barnett is a-director of the 
Zurich Fire. 

In the Minner & Barnett organization 
are eighty employes. It is an office where 
esprit de corps prevails, For years the 


office has done business with a select 
group of brokers and there has been 
little turnover in that direction 


Accident Claims Bureau 
Forming in Los Angeles 


Members of the Grand Jury and Los 
Angeles representatives of more than 
twenty insurance companies attended a 
meeting October 6 at which formation of 
a clearing bureau for accident claims 
against companies was discussed. Ap- 
proval was expressed by the insurance 
men of a plan to set up an index of all 
claims, the cost to be met by the com- 
panies The meeting. was called by 
Leonard Roach, chairman of the Grand 
Jury’s criminal complaints committee. 
District Attorney Buron Fitts addressed 
the meeting and promised cooperation 





40 Years in Insurance 


sci.etees 


a eld 


George H. Tow 


George H. Tow, resident vice-president 
Standard Accident in Cincinnati, has 
been four decades in the insurance busi- 
ness. He began in 1897 as a fire and cas- 
ualty salesman, continuing in that occu- 
pation until 1902 when he joined the 
Equitable Society as an agent in Cin- 
cinnati. Seven years later he was made 
manager of the Cincinnati office of the 
Standard Accident. 

Mr. Tow was born in Cincinnati and 
his entire insurance career has been in 
that city. 


Ohio Bond Drive 


(Continued from Page 39) 


the total loss incurred was rovered by 
insurance. The losses included both money 
and merchandise. 


Lewis Talks at Columbus 


At the Columbus mecting Martin W. 
Lewis of the Towner Rating Bureau 
spoke on the value of fidelity bond in- 
surance. He said in part: 

“I never have believed that the sole 
value of a fidelity bond was the indem- 
nity that it gave the employer, but rather 
that the collateral services offered were 
equal to if not superior to the actual 
dollar protection. Do not take my word 
for this, but take the word of the ulti- 
mate customers themselves. 

“Last year while the New York cam- 
paign was in progress the Risk Research 
Institute, Inc., of New York, a buvers’ 
organization composed of concerns doing 
a national and local business, of a finan- 
cial, commercial or industrial character, 
issued a brochure entitled ‘Buyers Anal- 
yze Fidelity Bonds.’ It was written by 
Kenneth C. Bell, second vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York; C. W. Schade, insurance 
manager American Home Products Co., 
and W. H. Palmer, assistant treasurer 
Lowe Paper Co., all connected with 
large buyers of insurance. On the ques- 
tion of collateral services I quote from 
their paper the following: 


The value of the collateral services 





offered by fidelity insurance depen; 
upon the skill with which they ,, 
performed and the extent to wha 
they are utilized by the employs 
Therefore, before leaving this pha 
of the subject, two points should t 
emphasized: First, procure your bon4 
from a company that is qualified ; 
investigate your employes properly pe 
one that is equipped 7 
accounting system expertly,  Se¢op 
avail yourself of the company’s seryjc 
you are paying for it so you might; 
well make use of it. : 


“What are the collateral services ;, 
ferred to? Briefly they are investigation 
of employes, suggested improvements » 
accounting systems, and the valyah 
records which surety companies have x 
cumulated over a long period of yea, 
concerning employes in general, ~ 


Proper Amount to Buy 


“One of the difficult problems in g¢ 
ing specific fidelity coverage is to ¢p. 
termine the amount thereof. The Ria 
Research Bureau in their pamphlet se 
forth certain basic principles to fol] 
and after they have been 
they state: 

After you have taken the foregniy 
into consideration, and you have fix 
the amount of bond for each of yoy 
employes, take one more step just | 
be safe. Triple your estimate for eac 
position, or at least for the more ha 
ardous ones. This may sound like e 
treme advice but employers who ha 
been unfortunate enough to have had 
heavy loss will probably tell you it } 
conservative. 


“If T were a producer and my livel 
hood denended upon the sale of varior 
types of insurance, and if T were going 
to undertake to make a sustained car 
vass for the sale of fidelity bonds, | 
would not only solicit the actual buyer 
but I would contact trade association: 
composed of buyers and at every oppor. 
tunity make known to them the avail 
ability of this type of insurance and the 
economic purpose which it serves.” 

About October 19 Kansas City, M 
will start its campaign and it is expected 
that thereafter there will be similar can- 
paigns undertaken in several others parts 
of the country. 


enumerate 


A. & H. Week 


(Continued from Page 39) 


done by the various trade publication: 
in utilizing their columns for press te- 
leases prior to and during Accident an/ 
Health Insurance Week and the poss: 
bility considered of directing a certain 
portion of available funds to those publ- 
cations who actively support our work 

5. Local Associations: Definite plans 0 
programs of activity should be availabl 
to the various local accident and healt! 
associations well in advance of the Week 
It may not be possible to set up one 
plan of procedure that each local ass0- 
ciation can adopt entirely but it is most 
desirable that a general plan be outlined 
with possible activities recommendet 
(and ineffective activities eliminated) for 
each local association to follow. More a 
sistance should be given the local ass0- 
ciations in promoting Accident & Healtl 
Insurance Week in their locality. 

6. Finances: With the large cash bal: 
ance remaining this year. it is recom 
mended that the subscription schedule b 
reduced next year to permit participation 
by more companies. 

In conclusion Mr. Gordon 
splendid cooperation and assistance 
ceived from agents, companies and loca 
associations, as well as those directl 
responsible for the printing of the pub- 
licity material He said: “To the mat) 
companies and their agents who partic 
nated actively in the observance of th 
Week this vear, to the splend’d ass 
ance given by members of the Gener 
Committee, to the local accident am 
health associations, and to the insurance 
trade publications, I extend my sincet 
thanks for making 1937 Week so suc 
cessful.” 
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sf Holds Keen Interest 
Of Casualty-Surety People 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 12—The 
Lenest of interest of the casualty-surety 
" ple is being shown in their conven- 
oh golf tournament which begins to- 
by on the Greenbrier golf courses. 
ihn G. Yost, F.&D., is chairman and 
Wallace Falvey, Mass. Bonding, vice- 
jairman. The program calls for 18 
oles of medal play for both men and 
men and putting contest for women. 


there is also horseshoe pitching for 
athusiasts of that ancient sport 
\s in previous years the Charles R. 
vier Challenge Championship cup is 
i» coveted mark to shoot at among 
je golfers and is awarded to the player, 
vther company or agent, who turns in 
the lowest gross score for 36 holes, For 
the past two years it has been held by 
» E. Bockenkamp, and if he should 
ld best score at this convention it 
sould remain his permanently. 
There are more contributors toward 
golf prizes this year than in any recent 
var and the list as follows includes 
yominent general agents for the first 
time: 

Contributors Toward Prizes 
john H, Awtry, First Reinsurance of Hart- 
rd; J. M. Barkdull, Cincinnati, J. M. Bark- 
ull & Co., George W. Blossom, Jr., Chicago; 
Fred S. James & Co., E. H. Boles, General 
teinsurance Corp.; C. C. Bowen, Standard Ac- 
ident; M. B. Brainard, Aetna Casualty & 


jranift Co.; Charles H. Burras, Joyce & Co.; 
Glenn E. Charlton, Lawrence, Kan., the Charl- 
ton Insurance Agency; Henry Collins, Ocean 
\ccident; M. P. Cornelius, Continental Casualty; 
Vincent Cullen, National Surety Corp.; B. M. 
Culver, Fidelity & Casualty; W. G. Curtis, Na- 
tonal Casualty; E. Asbury Davis, United States 
F.& G.; John A. Diemand, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of N. A.; Silliman Evans, Maryland 
Casualty; T. J. Falvey, Massachusetts Bond- 
ng; Wade Fetzer, Chicago; W. A. Alexander 
& Co; Joseph Froggatt, New York, Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc. 

Also T. L. Haff, European General Reinsur- 
ane Co.; J. M. Haines, Phoenix-London 
Group; D, C. Handy, American Bonding; L. A. 
American Automobile; Scott Harris, 
loseph Froggatt & Co., Inc.; John T. Harrison, 
New York, Flynn, Harrison & Conroy; Joseph 
Hickey, St. Louis, Joseph F. Hickey Co.; 
Dennis Hudson, Central Surety Insurance of 
Kansas City; H. P. Jackson, Bankers Indemnity; 
M.R. Johnson, Pacific Indemnity; Cliff C. Jones, 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc.; 
\. F, Lafrentz, American Surety; E. R. Led- 
letter, Oklahoma City, Ledbetter Insurance Co.; 
8. W. McClure, Kansas City, Mo., McClure 
Wilbur Underwriting Co.; W. E. McKell, New 
York Casualty Co.; George D. Mead, Glens 
Falls Indemnity. 

Also Charles R. Miller, Fidelity & Deposit, 
who contributes the Championship cup; James 
X. Millikan, Fidelity & Casualty; Charles R. 
Mage, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; Robert C. 
Ream, American Reinsurance; A. Duncan Reid, 
Globe Indemnity; Frederick Richardson, General 
‘cident ; Paul Rutherford, Hartford Accident; 
Edward C. Stone, Employers’ Liability Group; 
Rutherford H. Towner, Towner Rating Bureau; 
H. E. Trevvett, Commereial Travelers Mutual 
Accident; E. G. Trimble, Employers Reinsur- 
mee Milton R. Whited, Cleveland, Coughlin & 
Whited; L. Edmund Zacher,’ Travelers. 


Harris, 





INTERNATIONAL’S MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Under- 
‘Writers now embraces forty-eight com- 
panes, Bureau of Personal A. & H. Un- 
terwriters, five individuals and two hon- 
rary members, the latter being J. V. 
ary, Life Extension Institute, and A. 


~ Whitney, National Conservation Bu- 
u. 





CASUALTY ACTUARIES TO MEET 
The annual meeting of the Casualty 
Po! Society will be held November 

and 19 at Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
a addition to the usual luncheon the 
nnual dinner will be held Thursday. 
chard Fondiller, 90 John Street, is sec- 








tetary-treasurer of the Society. 


Surety; T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, the T. E. F 


Code Features Joint Casualty Meeting 
With Commissioners Expressing Views 


J. M. Haines Presides; Superintendent Pink Hopes to Evolve 
Model Code for Other States in New York’s Recodifi- 
cation; Blackall Would Improve Claim Settlement 
Methods; DeCelles on Mass. Compulsory Law 


By W. L. Clapp 


White Sulphur Springs. Oct. 12— 
“Code-itis” featured the opening session 
here today of the joint convention of 
casualty and surety executives and gen- 
eral agents. J. M. Haines, London 
Guarantee, presiding, referred to it as 
“code in the head”, an occupational dis- 
ease now afflicting several insurance 
commissioners. This paved the way 
for Superintendent Pink’s remarks and 
he had an attentive audience as he hit 
the high spots of what the New York 
Department hopes to accomplish by re- 
codification. His ambition is that out 
of the experimental work now being 
done in several states will emerge a 
single insurance code national in_ its 
scope. This is a challenge to insurance 
commissioners, he emphasized. 

Superintendent Pink on Code 

Mr. Pink pictured “code-itis” as a 
good deal like a horseman approaching 
a hazard. The easy way is to ride around 
it, but the good rider jumps it in his 
stride. That is the way he feels about 
New York recodification. “Many changes 
are needed in our present seventy-five 
year old insurance law,” he said, “but 
instead of forcing them upon the com- 
panies our procedure is to ask you exec- 
utives to help us build a better code. 
We will have the advantage of work al- 


ready done in Illinois, Indiana and 
California.” 

Ernest Palmer of Illinois who followed 
shortly after Mr. Pink made no code 
comments, but Chris Gough of New Jer- 
sey said he hoped “code-itis” would not 
become infectious “as we in New Jersey 
think we have the best insurance law in 
the country.” 

In all seven commissioners spoke, in- 
cluding in addition to the aforemen- 
tioned, George Bowles of Virginia, who 
brought greetings as president of the na- 
tional body; Francis J. DeCelles of Mas- 
sachusetts; John C. Blackall of Connec- 
ticut, and C. Waldo Lovejoy of Maine, 
a newcomer in their ranks and a former 
insurance agent. The final speaker of 
the morning was Louis Johnson, assist- 
ant Secretary of War, whose address on 
“Peace Insurance”, reviewed elsewhere, 
made a splendid impression. 

Stop State Fund Propaganda 

Commissioner Bowles urged that a stop 
be put to any further demand for mo- 
nopolistic state fund insurance. He point- 
ed to insidious propaganda now being 
spread to influence legislatures in this 
direction. 

Commissioner Blackall, in touching on 
current problems, thought that sufficient 
importance is not attached to claim set- 





A. M. Schmidt Gives Company Men 


Clear Picture of Buyer’s Attitude 


Risk Research Institute President Appraises So-Called Evils 
of the Business; Tells of Scope and Progress 
of His Group to Date 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 13—The 
appearance today of A. M. Schmidt, in- 
surance manager, Johns-Manville Corp., 
as a speaker before the joint convention 
of the casualty-surety executives and 
large producers marked an innovation in 
that it was felt to be the first time a 


for other states. 


our insurance laws. 


rate we should not act blindly. 





bills annually introduced. 


notes with sellers of insurance on the 
problems of the day. He hoped that the 
precedent thus established “may well be 
the fore-runner of a mutually beneficial 
change in the relationship between in- 
surance buyers and sellers.” 

Mr. Schmidt stressed the latter prob- 


Attitude of Insurance Buyers on Code Revision 

The attitude of insurance buyers on insurance code revision which up 
to this week had not been publicly expressed was clearly set forth by | 
A. M. Schmidt in the latter part of his White Sulphur address. ¢ 
to the new Illinois code and the proposed New York code he said: | 

“These law revisions are, I believe, only the beginning of a movement 
to get a uniform code in all states. 
and commendable aim, but if it is accompanied by an expansion of state 
control and regulation of insurance, we may well inquire into the necessity 
for and possible effect of these new codes because they will serve as models 


Referring 


Uniformity of itself, is a desirable 


“The time is ripe for all of us to pause for a moment and take inven- 
tory of the results of government supervision, and determine if there are 
sound reasons for revising our ideas respecting the scope and objectives of 
It may be that such a study will confirm the merit of 
the Illinois and New York codes; on the other hand it might not; at any 


“But even if we do ultimately get codes which are models of perfec- 
tion, we will always have to contend with the avalanche of insurance law 
We hope that Risk Research Institute can be 
helpful with this problem, not by lobbying, but by mustering the full force 
of its membership in opposition to unsound legislation, and putting the 
same influence in back of desirable laws.” 





representative of a nation-wide insurance 
buyers’ group had been invited to address 
a gathering of this character. Speaking 
in his capacity as president of the Risk 
Research Institute, Inc., Mr. Schmidt 
said he welcomed the opportunity to 
explain the objectives and proposed ac- 
tivities of his organization, to compare 


ability because “thoughtful buyers and 
sellers have both felt for a long time 
that a correct understanding of each 


other’s ideas and problems is vital to the 
future welfare of our privately operated 
system of insurance.” 
Sets Misgivings at Rest 
In opening his address Mr. Schmidt 





J. M. HAINES 


tling which should at no time be a battle 
of wits between an adjuster and a claim 
ant, or better, an adjuster and bar 
member. 

“Frank and honest discussion of all the 
facts involved will be a great impetus to 
settlement,” he said 

Mr. Blackall deplored the taking of 
statements from claimants still suffering 
from injuries, and said constant criticism 
of bar members created a spirit of an- 
tagonism. He maintained “promptness 
consistent with medical progress of the 
claimant should be a primary rule in 
adjustments.” 

Revamping of the Massachusetts com- 
pulsory law under which a flat basic rate 
would be fixed and the business “under- 
written” from that point, according to the 
insured’s hazards, was the chief point 
made by Commissioner DeCelles. Before 
he leaves office he hopes to convince the 
legislators and public of the need for 
such “underwriting.” 


Meeting One of the Largest 


Registrations today reached 268, mak- 
ing this one of the largest conventions in 
recent years. 





endeavored to set at rest the misgivings 
with which a number of company officials 
and producers have viewed the activities 
of the Risk Research Institute. “To be- 
gin with,” he said, “I think it is beyond 
dispute that an association of insurance 
buyers is a logical development. You 
gentlemen have been well organized in 
various ways for many years, and if there 
are good reasons for the continuance of 
the associations to which you belong, 
there are equally impelling motives for 
the buyers, who after all are the hub 
and chief financial support of the insur- 
ance system, to form their alliance.” He 
noted, however, that there are many 
propositions on which there is a natural 
conflict of opinion. 
Buyers’ Association Essential 
Mr. Schmidt then said that a buyers’ 


association is essential because of the 
oft declared comment that the great 
mass of insurance buyers are poorly 


informed on the subject. He added: 
“Perhaps I am wrong, but I have always 
interpreted this criticism to mean that 
you felt it would be helpful to all con- 
cerned if policyholders were _ better 
equipped. Such a deduction is obviously 
reasonable, because there can be no doubt 
but that many of the difficulties and 
problems which you have encountered in 
your dealings with the buyers would have 
been simple to solve if your patrons had 
been well grounded in insurance.” 

The speaker noted that in recent years 
buyers themselves have become aware of 
their own short-comings. The increas 
ing complexity and diversity of the in 
surance problems and requirements of 
business institutions have compelled the 
executives responsible for such protec 
tion to realize how little they actually 
know of insurance and to recognize the 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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C. A. Abrahamson in Fighting Trim 
For Swan Song as Agents’ Head 


Urges Bureau Companies to Relax on Inflexibility of Rules 


and Practices; Pay More Attention to Requests 


of- Agents 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 13—C. A 
Abrahamson of Omaha in his swan song 
today as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents de- 
livered a two-fisted talk which aroused 
He pictured the 
casualty and surety business in a stag- 
hidebound 


theories, rules and practices; said prog- 


plenty of comment. 


nant condition because of 


forced rather than 
that 


the producers have not been consulted 


ress 158 


promoted ; 


declared with very few exceptions 


when changes in rules or forms are being 


made or contemplated, and _ pictured 


“theoretical underwriters gathering 
around the council table to devise forms 
and covers without regard to the prac- 
tical problem of selling.” 

But Mr. Abrahamson’s comments were 
not entirely in a critical vein as he took 
the occasion to praise the company com- 
mittee headed by C. G. Hallowell, secre- 
tary of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
which recently carried to a successful 
conclusion the negotiations with the pro- 
ducers concerning commissions on large 
government contract bonds. This is a 
problem that has been “on the fire” for 
five years, he said, and it was disposed 
of in one two hour session when this 
committee finally obtained the power to 
act. Mr. Abrahamson therefore con- 
cluded that “unless the member com- 
panies are willing to place some degree 
of confidence in their spokesman and give 
them some degree of authority—no nego- 
tiations can be successful. If they will— 
no problem would be too difficult. “I 
ask the companies to take the producers 
into their confidence. I ask the pro- 
ducers to think of something besides the 
pound of flesh.” 


Sees Orthodoxy the God 


The speaker’s particular peeve was that 
with few exceptions necessary broaden- 
ing of coverage has not originated within 
the National Bureau. He said the in- 
flexibility of practices and rules of Amer- 
ican companies, particularly the Bureau 
carriers, is a millstone around the neck. 
The tendency has been to allow London 
Lloyd’s, the mutuals, reciprocals and non- 
bureau companies to do the exploring 
and then to follow suit after the horse 
is stolen. “Little consideration has been 
given to the requests or desires of the 
public; little attention has been paid to 
suggestions of agents; orthodoxy has be- 
come the God of the majority of com- 
panies to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else,” he declared. 

Citing a specific example of this lack 
of concern Mr. Abrahamson said: “The 
American Bankers Association, a strong, 
well organized group, asked for and fin- 
ally obtained the banker’s blanket bond. 
Why did not the companies themselves 
originate this cover? Some years after- 
wards, after innumerable meetings, the 
same principle was applied by the an- 
nouncement of the commercial blanket 
bond. Did the producers have a voice 
in these conferences? Indeed they did 
not! Instead a group of underwriters 
with vivid imagination as to the dire 
results which would obtain if the rates 
were not loaded for every possible con- 
tingency, gave birth to the commercial 
blanket bond. The only loading which 
was not given much consideration was 
the acquisition cost loading. 

“Almost two years elapsed before any 
company could honestly say it had any 
fair degree of this business on its books. 
In the meantime the rates had of course 
been reduced. Any producer could have 


and Public 


C. A. ABRAHAMSON 


told the underwriters to start with that 
the rate differential between blanket and 
schedule forms was out of all proportion.” 


Buyers Not Considered 


The speaker wondered just what has 
prevented casualty companies from tak- 
ing necessary steps to give them the privi- 
lege of writing such forms as personal 
property floater (in which Lloyd’s pion- 
eered) and which American fire com- 
panies recognized as desirable business 


The casualty companies complained to 
the insurance commissioners, he said, 
that the fire companies were going be- 
yond their charters—they used every 


possible means to prevent the form from 
being written legally—but “in all this the 
buying public was not given the slightest 


consideration.” Similarly, the speaker 
noted, the jeweler’s block policy—also 
originally a Lloyd’s cover—is now writ- 


ten by practically all American marine 
writing companies when the greater por- 
tion of the cover provided belongs in the 
casualty field. 

Mr. Abrahamson warned that large 
buyers of insurance will not be satisfied 
with the utter unconcern of the casualty 
companies regarding the requests and 
needs of the public. He said: “The Risk 
Research Institute, the American Man- 
agement Association and the National 
\ssociation of Credit Men are all present 
factors in the movement to provide 
broader and less complicated covers. It 
will pay the underwriters to heed such 
requests as will be made. 

“One would believe from what I have 
said up to now that the agents and pro- 
ducers are stainless and lily-pure. Far 
from it! Agents close to their legisla- 
tures and commissioners have gone to 
these authorities and obtained regula- 
tions and laws selfishly—with regard for 
neither the companies nor the pub‘'c. 

“If I said that most companies have 
made orthodoxy their God, I will also 
say that many producers have made 
commissions their God.” 


Georgia Countersigning Law 


As an individual producer Mr. Abra- 
hamson said he was heartily in favor of 
the much discussed Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Georgia countersigning law. 
State after state, he noted, has passed 
stringent countersigning laws, all at the 
behest of agents. But up to now no one 
has been able to convince him that for 





signing his name he should receive a 
percentage of the producers’ commission 
merely through accident of residence 
when he had not the slightest chance of 
writing the business himself. “There is 
something vitally wrong with a system 
which must load the premium dollar to 
pay blood money. Sooner or later the 
large buyers at least will demand a 
breakdown of the premium dollar, and it 
will pay producers not to kill the goose.” 
American Agency System 

The speaker finally let loose a volley 
on the American Agency System, saying 
that it will destroy itself unless it ceases 
to make commission scales the paramount 
issue; unless it ceases to coerce legisla- 
tures to pass countersignature laws; and 


F. Robertson Jones 


Bills Affecting Casualty and Surety 


In a summary of the report of F 
Robertson Jones, secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, presented at the 
annual meeting in White Sulphur Springs 
October 14, it appears that thus far this 
year there were 43 legislatures in regu- 
lar session and 11 in special 
with indications of more special sessions 
before the end of the year, Of the 3,754 
bills affecting casualty and surety insur- 
ance. 905 were considered objectionable 
Legislative matters, which were handled 
directly by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, are treated in 
an appendix to the report. The principal 
subjects considered are: 

Taxation: There were 74 objectionable 
tax bills pending in the various legisla- 
tures. Of these, 19 bills in 12 jurisd‘c- 
tions related to premium taxes, and 25 
in 14 jurisdictions to income taxes Of 
the 5 bills in 4 jurisdictions proposing 
to remove the income tax exemptions 
permitted insurance companies, 1 became 
law. 

Social Security: With the enactment 
this year of unemployment i 


session, 


insurance 
laws in 12 states and 2 territories, such 
laws are now in force in 52 jurisdic- 
tions—viz., 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii and the Federal Government. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Objectionable or important bills re- 
lating to workmen’s compensation num- 
bered 367, introduced in 41 jurisdictions. 
Of these 12 provided for monopolistic 
or competitive state workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance funds but all failed. Of 
the measures in 3 states providing for 
appointment of commissions to study 
the subject of state funds 2 became law 
(Indiana and Maine). There are only 2 
states that have no workmen’s compen- 
sation law—Arkansas and Mississippi (a 
bill for such a law in Arkansas again 
failed). 

Occupational Diseases: Agitation for 
legislation granting compensation for oc- 
cupational diseases has continued un- 
abated. Sixty-two bills dealing with this 
subject were introduced in 31 states, 16 
of them proposing “wide-open” coverage. 
The “wide-open” bills were strongly 
backed in several instances but none 
became law. Many bills, while not pro- 
posing “wide-open” coverage, were so 
loosely drawn or otherwise inadequately 
drafted as to invite trouble. On the other 
hand, the legislation that did pass shows 
an increasing appreciation of the prob- 
lems involved. 

Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington passed laws newly 
providing for compensation for occupa- 
tional discases. Of these 4 have “sched- 
ules” and 1, Indiana, has an extensive 
definition similar to that in Illinios. In- 
creasing thought is being given to the 
prevention of occupational disease haz- 
ards, 15 bills dealing with this phase 
having been introduced in 9 states and 
in Congress, 

Surety: Important and objectionable 
bills numbering 525 were introduced in 


SS 
unless it ceases to run to the eo 
ers for this or that regulation. 
In this last, the companies are 

blameless. During the past ten years f 
commissioners have become more » 
more powerful. This has not neces. 
ily been of their own choosing 7 
commissioners are in office Primarily ;, 
the protection of the buying public , 
to act as policemen where the valid, 
of the insurance contract is not involy: 
Sooner or later, in some states alrea), 
the commissioners are partially at leg: 
regulating commissions. The right 

contract between company and Produce: 
should be kept inviolate. To keep jt ; 
it will be necessary that companies a 
producers show a greater spirit of giy 
and take. 


MMissioy 


Reports on 3,754 


F. ROBERTSON JONES 


43 states and Congress affecting ever 
phase of the surety business. Bills t 
create state bonding funds and 
broaden the powers of existing funds 
were presented in 9 states but all failed 
Special Deposits: Of the 6 special dk 
posit bills introduced in an equal nun- 
ber of states 2 were enacted. 


Automobile Financial Responsibility 


Of the 31 bills in 21 legislatures intr 
duced providing for compulsory auto 
mobile liability insurance none was ¢! 
acted, and Massachusetts is still th 
only state that has this type of law 
Ten jurisdictions considered so-callé 
financial responsibility bills and 1 w® 
enacted in Montana. Bills proposing th 
repeal of the Massachusetts law agall 
failed to pass. In 11 states there wer 
bills providing for monopolistic or com 
petitive state automobile liability isu 
ance funds but all failed. sp. 

Guest Laws: Of 23 bills in 9 legis 
tures proposing new guest laws 1 became 
law in Florida. In 7 states 9 bills wet 
proposed to repeal existing guest laws: 
1 in Connecticut was passed. Twenty: 
six states now have guest laws. 


Hospital Lien Measures 


There were 20 bills in 13 jurisdiction 
variously proposing liens to hospitals 
physicians, nurses, dentists, and in 1 bil 
even to drugless practitioners, Of thes 
a hospital lien bill was enacted in Mary 
land and a bill giving a lien to hospitals 
physicians and nurses passed in the Stat 
of Washington. All others failed. 

Rates: Twenty bills dealing with ths 
subject were presented in 13 jurisdic 
tions, many of them proposing drast 
regulation. All failed. ; , 

Agents: Sixty-four bills dealing ,va™ 
ously with this subject appeared in 
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jurisdictions and were enacted in 19 of 
them. : : 

Insurance Codes: A  new_ insurance 
code was enacted in Ailinois. New codes 
introduced in the District of Columbia 
and the State of Pennsylvania failed of 
enactment. The joint legislative commit- 
tee to revise the New York insurance 
laws began hearings September 27. 

Miscellaneous: In addition there were 
numerous miscellaneous bills relating to 
casualty and surety insurance, including 
1% affecting procedure: 6, cancellation 
of policies; 60, boilers; and 251, various 
other phases of the business. 

Advisory Committees 
Of the special advisory committees of 


the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, the activity of the following 
is summarized: Advisory Committee on 
Tax Matters; Law Committee; Stand- 
ing Committee on Automobile Financial 
Responsibility Laws; Standing Commit- 
tee on Occupational Diseases, and _ its 
sub-committee, the Legal Committee on 
Occupational Diseases. To assist in the 
solution of many problems arising in 
connection with occupational disease 
claims, a “Clearing House on Occupa- 
tional Disease Claims” has been set up 
to advise in the handling of such claims 
and to collect and exchange informa- 
tion both from the legal as well as from 
the medical viewpoint. 


Attendants at Casualty-Surety Meeting 
Hear Addresses on War and Palestine 


At the joint session of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents in an- 
nual meeting at White Sulphur Springs 
October 12, Assistant Secretary of War 
Louis Johnson made an address on 
“Peace Insurance,” telling entertainingly 
of the quite thorough preparation that 
has been made for national defense. He 
observed that “There are two types of 
nations that encourage war. First, there 
is the bully. History is replete with ex- 
amples of a haughty and overbearing 
nation attempting to dominate the world 
by sheer force of arms and even of bru- 
tality. Sooner or later, however, the en- 
lightened nations of the world combine, 
gang up on the bully and knock him 
down, In our own lifetime, in 1917-1918, 
we had such an example. 

“At the opposite pole stands the cow- 
ering type of nation. It, too, encourages 
war. When a nation completely ignores 
the world of realities and fails to keep 
itself strong, sooner or later it falls a 
prey to its more greedy neighbors. Its 
rights are respected on neither land no1 
sea. 

“Since our plan of preparedness is 
purely defensive in character, our pro- 
gram of mobilization of man power fol- 
lows the same general pattern. With a 
small force of less than a half million 
men ready in case of immediate emer- 
gency, we cannot afford to rush them 
all out at once. We are confident that if 
war should come tomorrow, we would 
be ready to put into the field 400,000 of 
them to resist the first shock of inva- 
sion. Thirty days later, we hope to have 
available a force of 600,000. At the end 
of four months, we expect that one and 
one-half million men will be in uniform 
and under arms.” 


Spain and Palestine 

Another address made at this meeting 
was that of Senator Warren R. Austin, 
of Vermont, who talked October 13 on 
“Clouds Over the Mediterranean.” Much 
of his paper was devoted to the situa- 
tion in Palestine which he explained in 
much detail. These are among his ob- 
servations : 

“The civil war in Spain has an inter- 
national character involving the impli- 
cation that republican form of govern- 
ment is extinct in Europe. The conflict 
is between right and left extremes of 
autocratic power, Each contestant and 
his sovereign backers discards and de- 
nounces limited authority and free in- 
stitutions. The victory of either side will 
give momentum to the incipient attempt 
in America to subvert the Republic. We 
have the duty of developing the tech- 
nique for dealing with this new type of 
international conquest, which has been 
triumphant in Europe. 

“Sowing anti-semitism, as done by the 
dictators in Europe, might result, as the 
sowing of the dragons teeth by Cadmus 
did, in a crop of armed men. Since we 
are devoted to peace, civil suppression 
of their propaganda in this country is 
indispensable. The general strike in 
Palestine, which may affect the control 


of the Suez Canal and freedom of ac- 
cess to Australia, India and the Orient, 
and directly concerns millions of Amer- 
icans, particularly invites our attention 
The focalizing of anti-semitism there, 
stimulated in part by propaganda broad- 
cast from Europe, has already outrun 
peaceful means of suppression.” 





AETNA’S NEW GLAROMETER 





Device for Determining Automobile 
Driver’s Resistance to Headlight 
Glare Shown at Kansas City 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety ranked 
among the leading exhibitors at the 
National Safety Congress in Kansas 
City. The combined exhibit, including 
drivers’ tests, motion pictures, and me- 
chanical action displays emphasized 


nearly every phase of safety and acci- 
dent prevention. Two continuous pro- 
jectors showed the home accident pic- 
ture, “Sentinels of Safety,” and “Sound- 
ing the Alarm,” a fire prevention pic- 
ture. Driving reaction tests were given 
on the portable reactometer. 

Announced also is the Aetna Glaro- 
meter, for use in determining a driver’s 
degree of resistance to headlight glare. 
A subject taking the new glare test 
peers into a darkened cabinet which 
houses a miniature highway scene at 
night. By means of a conventional steer- 
ing wheel attached to a miniature auto- 
mobile inside the cabinet, he attempts 
to thread his way through the various 
obstacles presented by glaring lights, 
pedestrians at the roadside, etc. 

Instruments designed for the purpose 
measure and record on a score card the 
number of light units required for the 
subject to properly overcome the glare 
imposed by approaching lights. If the 
subject’s resistance is lower than aver- 
age as shown by his score card, he is 
thus impressed with the need for extra 
precaution when driving at night. He 
will realize also that he cannot escape 
the speed limitations imposed by the 
radius and visibility of his headlamp 
beams when reduced below the normal 
margin of safety by an approaching 
glare. Representatives from the home 
office Safety Educational Department 
were on hand to demonstrate the various 
Aetna tests and displays. 


Joint Producers To 
Strengthen Committee 


HOLD ROUND TABLE SESSION 


Abrahamson Points to Solution of Com- 
mission Problem; Wade Fetzer and 


H. W. Shaefer Speak 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 11— 
Steps leading toward greater activity on 
the part of the joint producers com- 
mittee in negotiations with casualty- 
surety companies on solving problems 
of mutual interest were taken at to- 
day’s round table meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. 

The desired objective is to revitalize 
this committee so that it will represent 
such a solid front of the producers of 
America that the companies will be com- 
pelled to listen to it. Its most notable 
achievement to date has been to bring 
about a solution of the troublesome 
problem of commissions on large con- 
tract bonds, and in speaking of this 
achievement C. A. Abrahamson of Oma- 
ha, president of the Association, paid 
tribute to the committee of company 
executives, headed by C. G: Hallowell 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, with 
whom the producers conferred last 
August. 

President Abrahamson was impressed 
by the fact that this company commit- 
tee was given real authority to act, and 
such being the case the conferees com- 
pleted in two days a commission com- 
promise plan which had been hanging 
fire for five years. 





Need Strong Merchandising Plan 


The necessity of drawing up a mer- 
chandising plan to bring insurance to 
the favorable attention of the public was 
also discussed in today’s meeting. The 
lead was taken by Wade Fetzer of Chi- 
cago, who stressed that the insurance 
industry would do well to emulate the 
example set by the automobile industry. 
Although still rated in the luxury class 
the automobile is today regarded as a 
household necessity, and this has been 
accomplished by a cooperative effort on 
the part of manufacturers and dealers. 

“The industry has snent vast sums to 
obtain good-will through such publicity 
avenues as the radio, newspaper and 
magazine advertising,” said Mr. Fetzer. 
He explained that the dealer contributes 
3% of his total sales toward such ad- 
vertising, and is glad to do so. On the 
other hand, he pictured the insurance 
business as the poorest advertised bus- 
iness in the country. 

Mr. Fetzer pleaded for a_ smarter 
sense of merchandising in the insurance 
business and said that necessity dic- 
tated the wisdom of it. A number of 
progressive companies are leading the 
way in this effort and are pepping up 
their sales departments with new blood. 
Their goal is to sell more goods and to 
create new markets: to bring about 
such a favorable feeling toward insur- 
ance that the layman will want to buy 
instead of being sold. Mr. Fetzer felt 
that the Business Development Office 
program offered a sales step in the 
right direction and he hoped that it 
would soon be extended into the casual- 
ty-surety field. Quick to indorse this 
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Bay State 1938 Auto 
Rates Are Announced 


TAXI MEN OBTAIN REDUCTION 





Quincy Placed in Separate Zone and 
Companies Lose on Some Details 
in Preparing Formula 





Massachusetts 1938 automobile bodily 
injury rates as finally promulgated by 
Insurance Commissioner DeCelles are 
practically the same as those announced 
tentatively by him last month. 

The City of Quincy has been consti- 
tuted a zone by itself as Zone 7. This 
makes the total number of zones fifteen. 
Two other zone changes are made, Au- 
burn and Ipswich each being placed in 
the next lower zone to that in which 
they originally were placed, with conse- 
quent rate reductions. 

There has been a lowering of taxi 
rates. Eleven cities and towns have been 
reduced $10, namely, Boston, Brookline, 
Chelsea, Everett, Lowell, Lynn, Malden, 
Medford, Revere, Somerville and Water- 
town. Fitchburg taxi men have been 
granted a $50 reduction and Natick taxis 
a $95 decrease, 

Commissioner’s Views 


The Commissioner held the rates pro- 
mulgated to be “adequate, just, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory,” he assert- 
ed that the movement to investigate 
fraudulent claims will be vigorously 
prosecuted, but that the public interest 
and necessity requires him to promul- 
gate the rates at the present time with- 
out further delay in order that the mo- 
torists may have sufficient time in which 
to make registrations for the coming 
year. 

The action of the Commissioner over- 
rides the contention of the stock com- 
panies presented by Judge Frederic 
Chase, who held that the Commissioner 
should have used the two-year modifier 
in connection with the straight five-year 
average in his formula and that he 
should not have reduced the reserves 
against outstanding claims from $13,668,- 
619 to $12,379,240. 





suggestion was W. D. O’Gorman of 
Newark. 
Automobile Liability 

How to hold desirable auto liability 
business was another topic of absorbing 
interest. President Abrahamson opened 
this discussion by pointing to the loss 
of business suffered in Nebraska in the 
1931-35 period. For example, in Omaha 
the Bureau companies in 1931 insured 
10,323 private passenger cars and these 
same companies in 1935 had only 3,374 
cars insured. 

H. W. Shaefer of New York thought 
the reason for this falling off was that 
price-minded buyers were placing their 


automobile insurance with non-stock 
companies at lower rates. He thought 
the stock companies and producers 


should join in a co-operative effort to 
meet non-stock competition by rate and 
acquisition cost reductions in which both 
parties would make a proportionate con- 
tribution. 

Wade Fetzer, however, said it would 
be silly to cut the commission and rates 
on private passenger cars. “We 
couldn’t make any money,” he argued. 
“Our record of sales would not be 
changed as the non-stock carriers would 
go us one better every time.” 

C. F. J. Harrington of Boston, repre- 
senting the General Agents’ Association 
there, was the final speaker. He said 
the Massachusetts producers were now 
fighting for their very existence, that 
they were forced to operate their auto 
liability business at a deficit. He pic- 
tured the handling of automobile insur- 
ance in his state as being more expen- 
sive than in any other; said the genera! 
agents receive 12% commission when 
they should get 20% in order to break 
even. At the public hearings on the 
1938 rates a few weeks ago his associa- 
tion made their own bid for the increase 
in commissions which he hopes will be 
recognized, 
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Wm. B. Clarkson, Travelers Oldest 
Casualty Branch Manager, to Be Feted 








Ponight Willia B. ( kson, oldest 
Cas alty N tment branc iger of 
the Travel n point of service, is be 
ing given a dinne t the Robert Treat 
Hotel by his ass ute n the Newark, 
N. J., branch, in observance of his forti- 
eth anniversary with the company, which 
falls on October lt It is expected that 
the following pany officers f the 
home office Harti be pres t 
Vice-President J. H. ¢ mecreta 
L J. Ker secretary Gia so 
Superintendent of Agencics A. W. Spring 
nd Assistant Superinter t of Age 
ies H. A. McKay Vice-President John 
E. McGinle " H. B. Johnson are g 

re ver I Ne York Mr Johnson 
has been the my ng than 

I Clark but Mr. Johnson is an 
S anage ch puts him in a 
lifferent classification 
Began in New York Office 
Clarkson, as he is known 





s 17 years old he was em- 

y hier Walter F. Mook of the 

s York office which was 

then at 31 Nassau Street, at $7 a week 
That was in 1897. His job was keeping 


cords. He had just left a job that 
paid him $2.25 a week and kept him busy 
from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m., except on Satur- 
day when he worked from 4 a. m. to 11 
p.m. The second month he had his new 
job Mr. Mook informed him that he was 
not competent and that he might better 
look for another job. He asked for an- 
other month in which to { his worth 
and the result was that he kept his job 
Later on he was moved up to the acci- 
dent insurance renewal desk where he 
had to make out all the renewals in long- 
hand. 

From that position he was transferred 
to the casualty department where he han- 
dled renewals and checked payroll audit 
statements. His interest in the selling 
end of the business until he suc- 
ceeded in having himself transferred t 
Newark to assist General George B 
Newton, who was then acting manager 
of that office, which was opened in 
Clarkson assisted Manager Newton 
the selection and underwriting of 
ness ice-President Howard A. Gid- 
dings of the Travelers remembers that 
time well and he says 


TOVE 


grew 


busi- 


that Clarkson 


proved to be very efficient and he and 


Newton got along famously for about 
two years during which the company 
made excellent progress in its Newark 
branch. Then Newton was recalled to 
the home office, having been sent out 
to Newark from ther Frank M. Orton 
was appointed manager and Clarkson 
was made assistant manager. In May, 


1907, Mr. Orton returned to New York 
and Clarkson was made manager, whic! 
position he has occupied ever since in a 
highly acceptable manner. 


In 1936 Newark was the company’s 
third largest office in point of casualty) 
volume, the second office being Boston 


Meanwhile Clarkson has succeeded in 
making himself an important factor in 
his business and he is also very popular 
and is regarded as a “grand chap,” as 
one home office official expresses it 
Clarkson is extremely well known in 
New Jersey. 
Had to Settle Claims 


During his long service Mr. Clarkson 
has had many unusual and interesting 


experiences and he has a large assort- 
ment of anecdotes, some of which he 
enjoys bringing out occasionally. On 


he likes particularly is furnished by an 
incident that occurred when he first 
went to Newark, when the company’s 
claim facilities were limited. Here is 
how he tells the story: 

“It is my recollection we had one claim 
investigator named J. Newton Smith who 
was formerly the principal of the school 
at Metuchen, N. J., where I attended 
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B. CLARKSON 
Our claim settlements, most of them, 
vere made or agreed upon by our New 
York claim division, so we had no facili- 
ties in Newark for acquiring cash in any 
sizeable amount, and in those days our 
claim settlements were made by cash 
payments 

“T received a telephone call from Mr. 
Calvin P. Reid informing me he had 
agreed on settlement in New York on 
behalf of a Polish employe living in Bay- 
way, N. J At that time Bayway was 
somewhat isolated and apart from Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and the roads between Eliza- 
beth and Bayway were not the smooth 
paved concrete type they are today. Mr. 
Reid asked me to get hold of $900 in 
cash and our investigator was to mect an 
interpreter in Elizabeth for the purpose 
to Bayway to settle the case. 
was not available and I 
anybody who would bs 
f 1 me $900. 
‘When we first opened our branch at 
Newark, about the first risk we had 
Snyder & Co,, 


stigator 


department store. I had made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Snyder, Sr., but did 
not kr him very well. I called at his 


e about closing time and asked him 


to lend me $900, explaining to him the 
purpose for sceking this loan, whereupon 
Mr. Snyder went to the safe. got out 
the $900 and put an I.0.U. in the safe 


Took Carriage to Bayway 


“I proceeded to Elizabeth, totally un- 
familiar with claim settlements, met the 
interpreter, whom I was able to pick out 
from the crowd on the station platform 
because he was supposed to be walking 
up and down with an umbrella over his 
houlder. Automobiles were very scarce 
hired a carriage with a span of 
horses and drove to Bayway, hub deep 
n mud. We found our claimant in the 
back of a saloon where a number of 
Polish men and women had congregated 
and proceeded from there to a three- 
story tenement, walking up the stairs to 
the third floor. There being no lights 
we were compelled to light matches, and 
there were about three men ahead of me 
and about three behind me, and I had 
an uneasy feeling about the $900 which 
was bulging in my pocket. Not being at 
all familiar with the Polish language I 
did not know what they were talking 
about, but the interpreter informed me 
they were insisting upon me counting 
the money, which I proceeded to do. 
One of them grabbed it and started to 
spread it about in several piles, where- 
upon another grabbed it and finally the 
table was covered with bills and I had 
no signature on the release and I had 
visions of walking away from $900 with- 


sO we 


out a release in settlement of the claim 
My anxious moments were relieved when 
the interpreter finally obtained the sig 
nature of the claimant in the 
i *y 


“T was about 22 years old when we 


opened the branch office in Newark 
and my duties were manifold, not only 
to produce business but to handle claims 
and other matters, and I recall this was 
one of my many interesting experiences 
in claim work.” 

Mr. Clarkson has earned the title of 
dean of the company’s casualty mana- 
gerial staff and he occupies an enviable 
place in the hearts of his associates 


A.M. Schmidt’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 41) 


necessity of being properly equipped to 
discharge their dutics. But he regretted 
to state that those buyers who first set 
out in quest of the information and guid- 
ance needed soon discovered that the 


facilities at their service were very lim- 
ited and not organized at all. Mr. 
Schmidt did not intend this statement 


as a criticism of the companies and pro- 
ducers because he said “it is doubtful 
that you were, or are, in a position to 
create and conduct the kind of education 
which the buyers need; your point of 
view is naturally not pedagogical, for you 
are concerned with insurance primarily 
as a business.” Continuing he said: 
Discovery Followed by Action 
“Discovery was soon followed by ac- 


tion. Urgently in need of dependable 
sources of knowledge and advice, the 
buyers resolved to establish their own 


university, and this resulted in the in- 
corporation of Risk Research Institute. 
From its inception, the main function of 
the Institute has been the education of 
its members. The insurance managers’ 
job is one of decision and action. Evasion 
in either is impossible. His errors come 
straight back to him. There is no twi- 
light zone between good and bad in his 
results. Naturally, then, he must insist 
upon usable and dependable fundament- 
als, and Risk Research Institute is dedi- 
cated to helping him to obtain them.” 


Non-Partisan Research 

Sketching the scope and accomplish- 
ments to date of the Risk Research 
Institute Mr. Schmidt said that it is de- 
voting its attention to research — the 
finding of facts, analyses and syntheses 
from which a wise solution of the prob- 
lems of the buyer may issue. This means 
non-partisan research, scientific in its 
detachment and thoroughness, and above 
all national in its scope, he said. Among 
the projects already completed by the 
Institute, he mentioned the investigation 
and exposure of the vicious practice of 
inserting hold harmless clauses; nation- 
wide census of the attitude of insurance 
buyers on the proposed revision of the 
standard fire policy, and the preparation 
therefrom of a definite set of recom- 
mendations; an analysis of the retro- 
spective rating plan: a study of the legal 
aspects of riots, strikes, etc. and their 
insurance implications; and lastly an 
analysis of commercial fidelity bonds, 
thousands of copies of which have been 
purchased by bonding companies and 
their producers for distribution among 
clients and prospects. 


To Explore Every Phase of Insurance 

The research work of the institute will 
not be confined to analyses of risks and 
coverages Mr. Schmidt remarked. On the 
contrary, every phase of insurance will be 
explored. This is perfectly natural, in 
his opinion, because buyers are just as 
much interested in finding out how our 
insurance system functions as in learning 
about exposures and contracts. “They feel 
that an intimate knowledge of financing. 
underwriting, rating, selling, and super- 
vising processes is an integral part of 
their education, in that it will enable 
them to get a proper idea of what they 
should and should not expect from insur- 
ance, and why. Beyond this, the buyers 
are convinced that an unbiased appraisal 
of our insurance system is imperative in 
order to get the truth about the so-called 
“evils” which, it is said, afflict it. 
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J. M. Haines and C. C. Jones 
Are Elected to Head Assg'ng 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Oct 
14—J. M, Haines, London Guarantee ; 
being elected today president of the Ip. 
ternational Association supported by John 
\. Diemand, North 
\merica, as vice-president, who moves 
up from executive committee chairman 
C. B. Morcom, president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, is slated to be ney 
chairman of that committe: 

For the general agents’ association 


Cliff C. Jones of Kansas City is takin 


Indemnity Co, of 


vic Cc 


office as president succeeding C. A. Abra. 
hamson of Omaha, who becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. W. J) 


O’Gorman of Newark is the newly elect- 
ed vice-president. Lew H. Webb of Chi- 
cago goes on the exccutive committe 
George W. Blossom, Chicago, and John 
T. Harrison, New York, are added to th 
conference committe: 

A resolution was passed yesterday in 
tribute to Wade Fetzer, 
has just celebrated his { 
sary with W. A. Al 


Chicago, who 
riieth anniver 


, , 
xander & Co 


Need In Safety Work 
Is Trained Engineers 


SAYS SAFETY FOUNDATION HEAD 


Paul Hoffman Tells Casualty Executives 
Prevention Can Be Achieved 
Only by Education 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 11—Paul 
Hoffman, president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation and also of Stude- 
baker Corp., told casualty executives to- 
day that prevention of automobile acci- 
dents is not a job for amateurs and that 
education alone cannot be effective in 
cutting the accident fatality record. It is 
largely an engineering problem and there 
is a scarcity of traffic engineers. He said 
that widening of highways will only in- 
crease the number of accidents. Road- 
ways must be built in such a way that 
drivers can’t go outside of their side of 
the road. The future will see many up 
and down runways and intersections so 
cars can’t run into each other, The best 
example is the West Side runway in 
New York where in four years there has 
been only one bad accident. 

Engineers must be trained in accident 
prevention so they can instruct others. 
Policemen must be helped to investigate 
accidents and fix responsibility therefor. 
Mr. Hoffman told how the Automotive 
Safety Foundation fits into the picture. 
It works through the great national or- 
ganizations such as American Legion, 
National Education Association, National 
Grange, Highway Education Board, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and National Bureau of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Underwriters. It makes contributions 
to stimulate training activities, assist in 
the great task of education, energizes re- 
search, encourages organization of state- 
wide safety activity and develops public 
opinion. Among grants of money it has 
given are those to the International As- 
sociation of Police Chiefs, to Harvard 
University and to Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The Harvard grant is for training 
traffic engineers. The Automotive Safety 
Foundation has given it sixteen fellow- 
shins a year. Northwestern University is 
training many police officers respecting 
traffic investigation. 

Not more than fifteen millions is being 
expended by the forty-cight states in 
safety programs apart from highway im- 
provements. The Automotive Safety 
Foundation estimates a satisfactory job 
could be done for $40,000,000. “The motor 
car accident situation is not a national 
problem,” said Mr. Hoffman, “but a 
community problem. Lack of funds |!s 
not the only obstacle to be overcome. AS 
there is this great lack of trained men 
in the traffic engineering and educational 
fields, there is no point in spending 
money unless men are available to spend 
it intelligently.” 
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Burglary Losses Higher 
But Bank Robberies Decline 


The gentleman of the mask and gun 
has discovered that the depression really 
is over, has come out of retirement and 


has gone back to work, to the discomfort 


of the police and the sorrow of the in- 
surance companies, Statistics of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, based upon 
reports from police in sixty-seven cities 
of more than 100,000 population, show 
an average increase of 10% in various 
and assorted crimes such as burglaries, 
robberies, larcenies, etc., for the first 
half of this vear. Burglary underwriters 
report an increase in the burglary loss 
ratio so far this year of just about that 
proportion, a rough 10%. 

“Losses have increased,” said one com- 
pany official, “but not to any alarming 
extent. Losses are appearing in greater 
frequency and in higher amounts but, in 
a sense, the increase was to be expected 
with improving business conditions. Dur- 
ine the depression, a loss of $2,000 was 
a big one. Nowadays we have claims of 
that sort most every day and think noth- 
ing of them.” 

Whole Country Affected 

Underwriters declare that burglaries 
today are real ones. The “amateur” work 
of the depression period has mainly dis- 
appeared. The increase in robberies is 
general throughout the country with no 
particular area, city or section showing 
any special increase, Jewel robberies are 
frequent but, as one company official 
put it, “they were frequent during the 
depression, too.” 

The one bright spot in the burglary 
picture is the bank robbery situation. 
Bank robberies have been showing a 
steady decline since the government 
stepped in and burglary underwriters are 
frank to admit that the “G” men are 
mainly responsible for the falling losses 
in this category. 

Despite the increase in losses this year 
burglary men are pleased with conditions. 
They point out that losses became ab- 
normally low during the “brother-can 
vou-spare-a-dime” days and that more 
and bigger and better burglaries were to 
be expected when conditions improved 


Many Reservations for 
Dinner to S. M. LaMont 
Many reservations have already been 
received for the testimonial dinner in 
honor of Stewart M. LaMont, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life, to be held 
the evening of October 21 at the New 
York Athletic Club under the auspices 
of the Accident & Health Club of New 
York. It promises to be one of the larg- 
est affairs ever given by this club and 
will be attended by prominent accident 
and health underwriters both in Greater 
New York and out-of-town. In fact, John 
F. Lydon, Ocean Accident, chairman of 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, has changed the 
date of the meeting of his various com- 
mittees to coincide with that of the 
LaMont dinner to accommodate out-of- 
town executives who wish to honor Mr. 
LaMont. 
_ Requests for tickets have been heavy, 
indicating a larger attendance than the 
committee on arrangements had at first 
expected. Co-chairmen of this committee 
are Julius Ullman, W. L. Perrin & Son 
vice-president of the club, and James 
R. Garrett, National Casualty. Tickets 
may be obtained from Fred G, Burgoyne, 
Maryland Casualty. 





GETS CASUALTY DIPLOMA 

President Harold P. Jackson of the 
Bankers Indemnity announces that Wil- 
liam S. Heaton, connected with the Al- 
bany, N. Y., service office of the com- 
pany, has received his diploma from the 
Insurance Institute of America, indicat- 
ing that he has successfully passed the 
nal examinations in the casualty 
course, with magna cum laude degree 
¢ has been with the company for 
some time, 





——Who’s Who Among Insurance Buyers —— 
W. A. SuLiivan, 


and Director, Risk Research Institute, Inc. 
Insurance Director, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 











W. A. SULLIVAN 


W. A. Sullivan, insurance director of 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., located in its 
Kansas City central office, broke into the 
news a few weeks ago as one of the 
leaders in a Mid-West insurance buyers’ 
conference held by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Missouri. He has natural abil- 
ity as a discussion leader, facility of ex- 
pression, and handled with intelligence at 
this mecting such intricate questions as 
“How can an owner protect his property 
from loss or damage as a result of the 
explosion in the boiler of a neighboring 
or adjacent building or property?” Mr. 
Sullivan made clear that the supplemen- 
tal contract’s explosion clause did not 


protect against such damage; said that 
policies available in Kansas are not 
broad enough to protect against the out- 
side hazard. It was the consensus of the 
meeting that there should be a policy 
which they could buy if they wanted it 

Frequently over a twenty-year career 
in insurance work Mr. Sullivan has been 
a leader in conferences such as_ the 
above which are aimed at clarification 
of policy coverage and exclusions. He 
has been an active participant in mect 
ings of the American Management As 
sociation which he joined in 1929; has 
acted as chairman since September, 1935, 
of the Kansas City buyers’ group of thi 
Associated Industries of Missouri; is a 
member of the insurance committee of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
and has cooperated with the local chap- 
ter of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants in its insurance rescarch 
Last year he participated in the confer- 
ence of the American Association of Uni 
versity Teachers, delivering a paper at 
its meeting in Chicago on December 28. 

For over ten years Mr. Sullivan has 
been identified with the National Safety 
Council. In 1931 he was chairman of its 
Food Section and he is still on the ex- 
ecutive committee of that section, and 
the board of governors of the Kansas 
City chapter. 

His present connection with the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. was made in 1928 and 
although he is now on the insurance buy- 
ing end he has enjoyed taking an active 
part in all phases of insurance whether 
it be legislative, the organization of buy- 
ers or the revision of forms and rates. 
He is also in general charge of the com- 
pany’s accident prevention work and 
is identified with its personnel depart- 
ment. Mr. Sullivan has been a director 
of Risk Research Institute, Inc., since its 
inception, 











Underwriting Limitations of Surety Co’s 


A new list of underwriting limitations 
of surety companies has been issued by 
the United States Treasury Department. 
The following companies have been ap- 
proved to execute bonds running to the 
government, the figures shown being the 
net limit of liability each company may 
retain on any one bond: 

California 


Associated Indemnity .............. $149,000 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. eas 362.000 
National Automobile ............... 58,000 
Occidental Indemnity .............. 209,000 
Pacthe ImGeity «cc ccccccccescccecs 447,000 
Connecticut 
Aetna Casualty & Surety........... 1,858,000 
Cee DONG bins cmsiioeeswaes 306,000 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity...... 1,700,000 
elaware 
Mellbank Surety, Pittsburgh........ 1,190,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity...... 293,000 
Illinois 
American Motorists .x..cccsccsessese 180,000 
ndiana 
Continental Caanalty  ...ic cs .iccewns 593.000 
Err 50,000 
Kansas 
Kansas Bankers Surety............. 56,000 
Western Casualty & Surety......... 121,000 
Maryland 
American Bonding ......... +... 164,000 
SS 8 er eee 871,000 
ee Be eer e 840,000 
T . Fidelity & Guaranty......... 1,000,000 
Massachusetts 
American Employers’ .............. 414,000 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins....... 488,000 
Michigan 
Pe ee errr 150,000 
NS ae ren 429,000 
Missouri 
Central Surety & Insurance......... 220,000 
Employers Reinsurance ............ 491,000 
New Hampshire 
Pees a cca ccgakwccss 108,000 
New Jersey 
Bankers Indemnity ..............- 192,000 
Commercial Casualty ....cscccccces 202,000 
re ere 126,600 
International Fidelity .............. 184,000 
New York 
American Re-Insurance .......... 685,000 





I TR aia cc cbt dices wiades 1,370,000 
Columbus Casualty ‘a oats 379,001 
Bagre Wndemnty oo. .cccccevsccuces 284,000 
co a re 1,574,000 
Gomernl TSIMGUranc® ...<ccccccccece 788,000 
_ . 3 "a eee 399,000 
So ren 730,000 
Great American Indemnity ......... 429,000 
ee errr 292,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity. ... 187,000 
Merchants Indemnity .............. 155,000 
Metropolitan Casualty ............. 348,000 
pO ere 912,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty .......... 822,000 
WOW COG CAOGMT once ines ssceess 193,000 
Preferred Accident ...........ss0005 392,000 
a eer 852,000 
er 266,000 
Standard Surety & Casualty........ 229,000 
Eee 234,000 
United States Casualty ............. 318,000 
United States Guarantee ............ 804,000 
Yorkshire Indemnity ............... 166,000 
io 
Cee SON sche cccctesadece vena 135,000 
Pennsylvania 
ey SO os ion sewers ene son 86,000 
de ee Pre 628,000 
South Dakota 
Sere 75,000 
Texas 
ee a. ee 101,000 
American Indemnity ............... 184,000 
Commercial Standard .............. 60,000 
Eenptovere Casualty 2 .ccccccccscees 66,000 
Texas Indemnity 32,000 
Trinity Universal 184,000 
Withee WON ccc neicwevasesadae 25,000 
Washington 
CRO TN en cacenancdainaine 165,000 
Northwest Casualty ........ccccces 72,000 
TI BRE. So awash saneRnenks 98,000 


Reinsurance Companies 
The following foreign companies are 
authorized to do a reinsurance business 





only: Net Limit 
Accident & Casualty Co $250,000 
Employers’ Liability ............... 1,058,000 
European General Reinsurance...... 400,000 
Guarantee of North America........ 169,000 
London Guarantee & Accident...... 492,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee........ 474,000 











Indemnity 


Insurance Co. 
OF 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY 
SURETY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Unquestioned Financial 
Stability « Unique, Con- 
venient Policies e Com- 
plete, Efficient Service « 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile 
Policy, Combination Resi- 
dence Policy and Complete 
Golfer’s Policy issued jointly 


with allied fire companies. 
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I think Emerson said: “A great insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of.one 
man.” During President Batterson’s reign 
the Travelers was a one-man company 
from top to bottom. President Dunham 
converted it into a many-men company. 
He made of it an army composed of 
units, each in charge of a competent 
head. When Louis F. Butler was elected 
president, the Travelers was the com- 
posite shadow of many men. 

Mr. Batterson was not an 
man when he started the Travelers. In- 
deed, there was not at that time an 
accident insurance man in the entire 
country. He had to go it alone. 

Mr. Dunham was not an insurance man 
when he assumed the leadership of the 
Travlers, but he found himself sur- 
rounded with a staff of highly trained 
insurance men, whom he placed in stra- 
tegic positions and to whom he delegated 
ample authority. 

When Mr. Butler became president he 
was an insurance man_ through-and- 
through, by instinct, by study and by 
experience. But to my way of thinking 
a successful head of an insurance com- 
pany must be more than a man trained 
in the technique of insurance. He must 
be an all-around good business man as 
well as a good technical insurance man; 
he must have broad vision, and he must 
inspire confidence in himself and his 
methods. 


Rose to Great Heights 


Louis F. Butler was a conspicuously 
successful head of a great insurance 
company, yet he spent all of his business 
life within the four walls of one cor- 
poration. In my opinion, this should 
have caused him to be narrow in his 
views; circumscribed in his vision; lack- 
ing in qualities of leadership. It seems 
to me that, under these circumstances, 
unusual credit should be given to him 
for rising, through his own unaided 
efforts, to the height he attained. 

He not only spent his entire business 
life in one office, but he suffered a 
physical handicap from early life. He 
walked with a limp which prevented him 
from engaging in any kind of athletic 
pastimes. He traveled very little. He 
seldom mingled with men. He stuck to 
his desk and daily put in long hours 
there. Ordinarily this is not the way 
leadership is won, which prompts me to 
observe that high praise is due Mr. But- 
ler for becoming a great leader. 

He was a rare man. Not only did the 
home office staff recognize his inherent 
ability, but he was held in high esteem 
by thousands of Travelers agents who 
had never seen him, and all followed his 
leadership without question. 

If “the proper study of mankind is 
man” that may be why Mr. Butler knew 
men so well. Not indulging in athletics, 
not traveling, not “mixing,” he took to 
books and the study of men. He became 
proficient in book-learning and profound 
in knowledge of men. 

Self-Effacing 

I should say that Mr. Butler was one 
of the most self-effacing men insurance 
has produced. He encouraged writers to 


insurance 


say all they would in favor of the Trav- 
elers, but he never would permit a word 
to be published about himself. 

In 1925 the Travelers conducted a cam- 
paign among its agents and _ branch- 
offices for new business, to commemorate 
Mr. Butler’s tenth anniversary as presi- 





LOUIS F. BUTLER 


dent. A story of his life had never been 


published. A committee waited on him 
for the purpose of getting his consent 
to the publishing of a sketch about his 
career with the Travelers. The spokes- 
man made an eloquent plea, pointing out 
that the enthusiasm of the agents would 
be increased by reading the sketch. Mr. 


Butler listened attentively until the 
spokesman had finished. 
“No,” he answered decisively, “No! 


You can’t pin any lace on my underwear. 
Not one scrap. No one man in the 
Travelers can get up and say, ‘I made 
this company what it is,’ without a 
hundred others rising up and saying, 
‘You’re wrong,’ and presenting the facts 
to prove it. Talk about the Travelers; 
not about me.” 

I have already written biographical 
sketches of President Batterson and 
President Dunham, and now I am writ- 
ing about another head of the same com- 


pany. In truth all three were big men— 
very big men. Mr. Butler’s two prede- 
cessors richly deserved all the good 


things I have said about them; and Mr 
Butler’s life-work calls for equal praise. 


His Career Year by Year 
Mr. 


Let’s follow Butler’s career 
by year. 


He was born in the outskirts of Hart- 


year 


ford in 1871, the son of Major John 
Hartwell Butler and Ida Fatio Butler. 
He had one brother and two sisters. 


He attended Hartford public schools. 

A year before he finished high school 
he applied to President Batterson for a 
job. Mr. Batterson said he would give 


him a job when he had finished high 
school, not before. He finished high 
school in 1890 and Mr. Batterson gave 
him a job in the mailing room of the 
Travelers. It is said that he once claimed 
to be the fastest stamp licker in the 
room. 

In 1901 he was appointed 
actuary. 

In 1904 he was appointed assistant 
secretary. In 1907 he was elected secre- 
tary. In 1912 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent. In 1915 he was elected president. 

He died October 23, 1929. 

Mr. Butler began attending, with other 
Travelers representatives, liability insur- 
ance conferences when he was assistant 
actuary. 

When he started working for the 
Travelers there were seventy home office 
employes; when he died there were more 
than 6,000. 

Assets Were from 100 to 600 Millions 


When he became chief-executive the 
company’s combined assets were a little 
more than $100,000,000. When he laid 
down his life-work that figure wasa trifle 
less than $600,000,000. During this time 
the annual income of the company in- 
creased from $30,000,000 to more than 
$200,000,000. The reserves and surplus 
increased correspondingly. That was some 
job for a man who worked in one office 
during his entire mature life. Remember, 
he began before he was 19 years old. 


assistant 


His Life an Inspiration to Youth 


As The Hardford Times said: “The 
story of Mr. Butler’s life should be an 
inspiration to the youth of today, some- 
times skeptical of opportunity.” 

His intimate knowledge of everybody 
and everything connected with the Trav- 
elers, down to percentages, made me 
think he must have been born a wizard 
and had assiduously cultivated that gift 
all his life. 

When speaking at a meeting he always 
clasped his hands behind him, stooped a 
bit, spoke deliberately and pleasantly, 
always knowing what he was talkinz 
about; but he did not impress me as a 
persuasive speaker, although he was a 
convincing writer. 

Louis F. Butler was, first, last and all 
the time a gentleman. He always said 
and did everything properly and becom- 
ingly as judged by conventional stan- 
dards. He forever conducted himself in 
a manner as arises from inner worth. 

I’ve just read some newspapers con- 
taining accounts of Mr. Butler’s death. 
Here are a few extracts: 


“The Travelers tower may be said to symbol- 
ize the ever onward progress made by a great 
organization under the guidance and inspiration 
of the kindly, gracious and modest gentleman 
whose labors have so prematurely ended.”—The 
Hartford Courant. 

“|. . the name of Louis F. Butler will go 
the records as that of one of the 
greatest executives the business has developed.” 

The Standard. 

“One of the favorite pastimes of insurance 
men is to discuss the leading personalities in the 
business and grade them. It has often been 
said that upon such occasions no group of 
insurance men in recent years ever sized up the 
leaders of the business without mentioning Mr. 
Butler among the first three.” — The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

“,. . . that knowledge is power was never 
more truly exemplified than in his case.—The 
Hartford Times.’’ 


down in 


Directors’ Tribute 

An unusual, an extraordinary thing 
happened to Mr. Butler. When he had 
been president ten years, he was pre- 
vented by sudden illness from attending 
a directors’ meeting, whereupon the di- 
rectors passed the following resolution: 

“Remarkable as is his mastery of the 
infinite detail of the business affairs un- 
der his control, even more remarkable is 
his mastery of the affections, regard and 
loyalty of the official staffs of our com- 
panies and the great field organizations 
which are the connecting links between 
the companies and the insuring public, 
and his tender and fatherly regard for 
the interests of everybody in the service 
of the companies, both in the home office 
and field.” 

Something like this happens when a 





F. Highlands Burns 


The next in the series of pen 
sketches by Edson S. Lott, board 
chairman, U. S. Casualty, will be on 
F. Highlands Burns, late chairman of 
the Maryland Casualty. Previously 
Mr. Lott has written about the late 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, John R. Bland 
James G. Batterson, Kimball C. At. 
wood and Samuel Appleton. 











good executive dies; but it is the only 
like resolution I know of being adopted 
by a board of directors while the sub. 
ject was still living. 

After his family and his books, which 
came first, Mr. Butler’s hobby was col- 
lecting stamps. ‘Tis said that he had 
one of the finest collections in the United 
States. 

He was a great lover of flowers. | 
never saw his rose garden, but I have 
been told that it was beautiful, containing 
dozens of varieties, the name of each 
being well known by him. 

Taking every rightful thing into con- 
sideration, it may truthfully be said that 
Louis F. Butler was an_ extraordinary 
man; a big man among big men. His 
life can be studied with profit by every 
employe in every insurance office in the 
land. 


British Automobile Offices 
Worried by Court Decisions 


3ritish automobile insurance offices are 
taking a serious view of the effects of 
the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peal regarding pedestrian road-crossings, 
This decision, it is felt, brings nearer 
the inevitable rise in premium rates. 

The Court of Appeal found that the 
pedestrian’s right of precedence at un- 
controlled crossings is absolute, and that 
the vehicle driver cannot plead contrib- 
utory negligence on the part of the 
pedestrian as a defense in a claim for 
damages. The effect of this decision, 
the offices foresee, is that they will have 
to pay heavier damages in such cases. 

In all road accident cases, the com- 
panies assert, the courts are prone to 
award much higher damages than in the 
past, knowing that “rich” offices have to 
pay. At several company annual meet- 
ings this year attention was drawn to 
the declining profit, if not actual loss, 
from underwriting automobile risks, and 
hints were freely given that a rise in 
premiums was inevitable. 

The latest court decision to arouse 
the companies is that of Justice Atkin- 
son, who has declared that the law af- 
fecting automobile insurance needs re- 
vision. He made this comment when 
awarding £700 with costs to a woman 
riding pillion on her husband’s motor- 
cycle when it collided with a car, as a 
result of which she lost her left foot. 
The judge found the car driver partly 
to blame and that the motorcyclist had 
made an error of judgment in crossing 
when the amber light was showing. The 
judge granted a stay of execution in or- 
der that an appeal could be made to a 
higher court. 





BAY STATE CASUALTIES UP 


Automobile Accident Rate for First Five 
Months of This Year Increased 
13%, Same as in Virginia 
Compulsory automobile insurance has 
not proved a safety measure in Massa- 
chusetts, the only state that has adopted 
it, John J. Halli of the National Con- 
servation Bureau recently told a sub- 
committee of the Virginia advisory leg- 
islative committee. Mr. Hall said that 
Virginia has an excellent system for re- 
porting accidents. He revealed that only 
twenty states have laws requiring the 
reporting of accidents. In Massachu- 
setts, he said, the accident rate for the 
first five months of this year has 1n- 
creased 13%, exactly the same as the 
increase in Virginia. John Q. Rhodes, 
Tr.. director of the State Division © 
Motor Vehicles, estimates property dam- 
age by automobiles in Virginia to be in 

excess of $1,000,000 annually. 
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